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NOTE. 



The present publication is a revised edition of two pamphlets — 
viz., " A Companion for the Queensland Student of Plant Life" and 
" Botany Abridged." . 

In these were given a few Horticultural Notes which I intended 
to leave out of the present issue ; but a number of persons having 
expressed the opinion that all such Notes should be retained, they are 
given as an addenda. 

¥. M. B. 
B/isbane, 

March, 1897. 
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INTRODUCTION OR PREFATORY NOTICE. 



First let it be fully undeTstood that this pampMet is not issued 
mtb the presumptuous idea of its being superior to the hundred and 
one similar works. The compiler has been frequently urged to publish 
a full glossary of the terms used in botanic descriptions, and in com- 
plying with diis request he has aimed at combdmng with a glossary a 
view of plant life in general Thus, not only are explanations of the 
terms used toxiesignate 'dieTarious organs or parts of plants given, but 
some account will be found of the functions of the organs themselves. 
In publishing works like the present in Queensland, one is under the 
•dkadvantage of not ^eing able to obtain at a cheap rate the many 
illustration blocks which are always to be h/ad in Europe, and a number 
of special plates scattered tkrougli a book does notianswer the purpose. 
It is hoped, however, that the plan adopted of giving the name of the 
plant easily obtainable upon wrhich the particular organ is prominent, 
or w^hich bears the particular form, will be ahnost as useful as the 
nsuai figure. Thus, for instance, the term ** €ynarrhodum " is met 
with, which, upon looking u,p the word, will be found to be a naiae 
used to designate the fruit of the Rose. Surely, to walk into a garden, 
gather the fruit off a rose-bush, bring it in and examine with the 
description herein given, will be far more instructive than even the 
very best of figures. The work being a compilation from every reliable 
source available, names of the various works and authors are not 
given ; large use has, however, been made of the works of Bentham, 
liindley, Henslow, Masters, De Bary, and Cooke, as anyone conversant 
with their writings will obrorve. The whole object of the writer has 
been to try and smooth the way to a knowledge of botanical nomen- 
clature. It is hoped that this publication will prove a handy reference 
book upon botanical subjects, and thus most useful to the student of 
that science when he may be so situated as not to be able to refer to 
a scientific library. 

Many of these notes are given with a view to assist school 
teachers, and particularly those residing in the country districts, to 
some of the more prominent distinctive characteristics o£ common 
plants. I am not aavocating the teaching of botany, but it would be 
a comparatively easy matter for the teacher, when the opportunity 
occurs, to point out to bis pupils one or more of the marks by which 
one plant is known from another, and thus in a simple way encourage 
the young to observe and thus obtain some slight knowledge of plant 
life. There is no other branch of natural history of equal importance 
to man as botany ; it aids the medical man, tlie artisan, and the tiller 
of the ground ; without it we should not be able to publish to the 
world the various vegetable products of a country in an intelligent 
manner. I would ask, therefore, the school teacher to observe the 
common plants of the feld, garden, forest, scrub, and waters near to 
the school ground, and encourage his pupils to do likewise. Then in 
after years none of them would be found using the words of Carlyle, 
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" For many years it has been one of my constant regrets that no 
schoolmaster of mine had a knowledge ot natural history, so far at 
least as to have taught me the grasses that grew by the wayside," &c. 
fSee that you do not cast words of ridicule and contempt upon the 
nomenclature used by the botanist. Use the local names locally, but 
remember that a plant may be known by a very different local name 
only a few miles from yuu ; therefore become acquainted with the 
scientific. Point out to the young that the scientific name is often 
characteristic, and derived from some peculiar feature of the species 
or genus. Take, say, for example, the gum-tree, ironbark, and 
Btringybark ; the botanist places these under the name JSucalyptuB^ by 
which they are known all over the world. The youngest pupil will 
see at? once, if pointed out to him, how admirably this name is suited 
to the^e trees. Show a flower-bud or half-expanded flower, and 
explain that the word used, Eucalyptus^ was so given to these plants 
because the organs of reproduction, the anthers and stigma, in the 
early stage of their existence are well covered by an extinguisher-like 
lid, and thus protected until they come to maturity. Botanic names 
are also, in some instance, commemorative, and hand down from age 
to age the name of some worker in, or benefactor to, the science. As 
an example of this class, the name Banksia may be quoted, as it is 
called after Sir Joseph Banks, one of the earliest collectors of 
Australian plants. There are instances where the names will be 
considered, and justly so, as far-fetched ; and others in which it was a 
prostitution of a noble science to attach the name to the plant ; but 
there have been, and unfortunately are still, sycophants amongst 
botanists as in other professions. 

It would seem our bounden duty, besides the pleasure we derive 

from the pursuit, to study plant life. Plants act a most important 

part in the economy of nature, as in their act of feeding they are 

fitting the air for the respiration of animals, and in like manner the 

animal world is useful to plant life; thus we see that the one is 

essential to the well-being of the other. All plants are of use, be 

they considered by us ever so mean ; and this alone, one might 

think, answers enough to that constant query put to a lover of 

plants when he has just met with some new or rare treasure of Flora's 

Kingdom—" What's the good of it ? What's the use of it ? "' Those 

persons who are in the habit of asking these questions are the people 

whose one only object in the world is to amass money ; gold is their 

god, and they are blind to the beauties of nature around them. If, 

then, plants are essential to animal life, how thankful we should feel 

to the Great Creator who caused them to spring forth so abundantly 

over the face of the earth, and gave to man intellect to, as it were, 

carry on the creation. The wild man certainly has not used his 

intellect to improve the natural plants, but has been usually content 

to gather the products which grew spontaneously from the soil for his 

food and clothing. But how far different has b^en the behaviour of 

the civilised portion of mankind ! By judicious selection, cultivation, 

and other means they have produced, from a grass bearing a grain 

which at the present time we should consider very inferior, those 

excellent cereals of which we are so justly proud, and from which we 

make our bread and other necessary articles of food. And from the 

Wild Crab the numerous excellent Apples, and doubtless from the 
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Almond or some far inferior fruit the luscious Peach and Nectarine ; 
and not only have the fruits, grains, and roots, under the directing 
care of the cultivator, been greatly improved, but kinds have been 
obtained which produce their crop at different times of the year. 
Thus by planting various kinds one may gather from his garden the 
eame kind of fruit through several months of the year. Amongst the 
indigenous plants are many which we may anticipate, at probably an 
early date, being taken in hand by the cultivator and made to produce 
some of the necessaries or luxuries of life. . At the present it may be 
thought unnecessary to trouble ourselves with the work of obtaining 
fresh useful fruits, &c., considering the vast number now in cultiva- 
tion ; but we should bear in mind that we might obtain strong healthy 
kinds which would be found more suitable to our variable climate. 
The subject is one that a teacher might at times point out to his 
pupils. He could point out that the grain of some of our grasses is 
little inferior to wheat ; that some of the native IpomoBas nearly equal 
their ally the sweet potato ; that a large number of the indigenous 
fruits, even in their wild state, are used by the settler, and are 
undoubtedly wholesome and agreeable ; and that some are more or less 
closely allied to the highly prized fruits of cultivation. Attention 
might also be directed to the valuable or useful properties of some of 
our native plants. This the children themselves in some instances 
have observed, and put their knowledge to a practical use, for at times 
we find them gathering the leaves of the Red Ash {Alphitonia excelsa) 
to use as soap to take from their hands the stains of ink. 

Seeing, then, how useful and necessary plants are to our well- 
being, surely it will be allowed that some little knowledge of this most 
important branch of natural history should be possessed by all. They 
are probably the first natural objects which delight our children ; so 
one might easily imagine that little labour would be required to induce 
the young to take a further interest and to acquire some little^know- 
ledge of their names and the characteristics which distinguish species 
from species, genus from genus, order from order, and class from class. 
Teachers must not fancy for a moment that I am advocating that 
some additional subject be taught, for really too many things are 
attempted already. I am not asking for Botany to be added to the 
long list of N subjects now taught. I am rather asking, particularly the 
country teachers, to look around them upon the wonders of the 
Vegetable Kingdom, to make themselves conversant with the plant life 
of their district, so that when the scholars bring flower or fruiting 
shoots of the plants to the school they may be able to give some 
information regarding the same in a casual way, which may have the 
effect of awakening in the young mind a desire to know more of plant 
life. 

Now let us imagine a case or two by way of example : Suppose, 
for instance, a shoot be brought of the native Rosella {Hibiscus 
heterophyllua). The botanist places this plant in an order or family 
of plants agreeing in general characteristics with the Mallow (Malva), 
whence the name MdvacesB. It would be well to explain all these 
words whenever used, as by so doing it would make the subject more 
attractive. Thus it might be pointed out that the name Malva was 
given because of the soft mucilaginous qualities of the plants ; 
that this property was more or less present in all plants of the 
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family; that the principal economic value of the plants was as 
producers of material for the manufacture of fabrics, as cotton, 
which is the hairy covering of the seed of species of Gosst/pium. 
The leaves of some furnish dye, as, for instance, those of the Holly- 
hock are said to yield a blue dye like indigo. From the seeds oil is 
obtained, particularly cotton-seed ; the seeds of others are used as 
culinary vegetables. The outer envelopes of the flowers are in some 
cases fleshy and sharply acid, and then they are utilised for jam, as the 
well-known Eosella (Sibucus sdbdariffa). "Very many of the plants 
of this order yield from their bark valuable fibre, and the wood o£ 
several is useful and not without beauty. The medical man finds in 
this order also some properties to aid him. A few of the uses of the 
plants of the order might be stated to the children to obtain their 
attention, after which one or two of the characteristics of the ord^r 
might be mentioned, as : that it consists of herbs, shrubs, and trees ; 
that the leaves are alternately placed upon the stem or branches ; that 
they are for the most part toothed, lobed, or much divided ; that the 
hairs are most frequently stellate — ^^that is to say, that they resemble 
little stars ; that the flowers usually contain both sexes ; that it is 
seldom that the male (stamens) are met with in one bloom and the 
female (style) in another; that the stamens are often numerous and 
more or less united in a column, the filaments becoming free towards 
the top, and each bearing a 1-celled anther, which contains the pollen 
or impregnating substance ; that the style, simple at the base, branches 
at the top into as many branches or stigmas as- there are cells in 
the fruit; J;hat this latter may be dry or •ven berry-like, may 
separate into little fruitlets or keep entire. Having said these few 
^ords about the order, it may be well to revert to the plant of which 
it was supposed a specimen had been brought to the teacher — 
namely, Hibiscus heterophyllus. The pupil might be told that the 
name Mibiscus was called the generic name, and in botanic language 
agreed with his or her name of Jones or Smith, as the case might 
be; and that the second name was called the specific name, and 
agreed with the christian name of William, John, Mary, <fec. ; that 
the name Hibiscus was an ancient name of the Mallow ; that this 
genus is distinguishable from its allies by the style, bearing 5 branches 
at the top, or having 5 radiating stigmas, corresponding to the 5 
cells of the ovary or young fruit. The bracteoles or circle of 
appendages at the base of the flowers are also 5 or more ; these are 
either free from each other or are united, and form a sort of cup. The 
species which is supposed to have been brought for examination — 
namely, H, heterophyllus — it may be well to now dissect or notice more 
particularly. It will be observed that upon the young growth, besides 
the conical prickles with which the whole plant is covered, there is 
a close cottony covering of hair ; and upon more closely observing this 
it will be found to be composed of minute stars. Thus the botanist 
speaks of this matter as a stellate tomentum. Now observe the 
leaves ; they will be found to be of various shapes ; some much lobed, 
others not lobed at all. This feature suggested the name heterophyUus^ 
various-leaved. It will be observed that the edge is uneven ; they are 
said to be serrulate, or resembling the teeth of a fine saw, or crenulate, 
with rounded, not sharp, teeth. Notice the position of the flowers ; 
they are axillary— that is, they are situated in the upper angle formed 
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by the attachment of the leaf to the stem ; the pedicels are said to be 
i^Gkort. The pedicel is the stem of the flower. The braeteoles are about 
10, are linear (haviBg parallel margins) rigid, not ciliate (without fine 
hairs) along the margin, as in some other species of JBCibiscus. The 
calyx or cup of the flower will be found to be deeply divided into lance- 
shaped lobes, and coyered with starry hairs, or, as it is called, stellate 
tomentum. The corolla is composed of 6 petals, white, with a purple 
base. The capsule is o?oid-globular and densely setose — bristly or 
Bilky-hairy. The seeds will be found glabrous, or without any woolly 
or hairy coveriug. If it is required to say more about this plant, it 
may be pointed out as a producer of strong fibre, which at one time 
was employed by the aborigines for making twine for their nets, and 
thus is now often known as the "Kurrajong." The tender shoots 
have also a pleasant acid flavour, and are much relished by stock. 

As in the first, we have supposed a plant of the Mallow Family to 
baye been brought to the teacher for explanation ; and these plants are 
placed in the first class. Dicotyledons, so called because the young 
plants have two or more seed-leaves or seed-lobes, which are called 
cotyledons, from their frequent form being cup-shaped. We will now 
suppose that a grass is the plant to be examined, say one most 
frequently to be met with in our pastures and of simple construction — 
a I^aspalum, It may be pointed out that the family of Grasses, or the 
order Graminese, as it is termed by the botanist, will be found placed 
in the second class, Monocotyledons, the young plants having but a 
single seed leaf. The flowers of grasses are, like many other plants, 
hermaphrodite, that is to say, the two sexes, stamens and styles, are 
both in the same flower; or they are unisexual, that is to say, the 
Bexual organs are in separate flowers. The number of ^tamens in a 
flower is usually 3, but are sometimes reduced to 2 or 1; and in 
others there are foxmd 6 or more. The anthers at the end of the 
thread-like stalk are said to be versatile, because being so slightly 
attached to the top of the filament or thread they readily swing to 
and fro. The styles are 2 or rarely 3, and are free or united at 
the base into a 2 or 3-branched style, the stigmatic portion being 
usually feathery. The fruit is a small seed-like nut, or utricle. The 
. outer envelopes of these flowers are called glumes, the inner scales 
are the palea and lodicules ; but in some grasses one or both of these 
two last-mentioned organs may be wanting. Grass-stems are usually 
boUow between the nodes or joints. The leaves sheath the stem at 
the base, and these sheaths are split open from the base opposite the 
blade, and often end within tlw blade in a scarious (thin, dry) or 
ciliate — that is, eyelash-like — appendage. This appendage is called 
the ligula. Probably no order of plants is of equal value to man ; 
Bome of the products are grains, fodders, oils, material for furniture 
and building, <&c., <&c. 

As we began by supposing that a specimen of Faspalumhad been 
brought, we will consider the species was P. scrobieulatum, and a few 
of the characteristics of both genus and species may as well be noticed. 
It is not always possible to give the meaning or derivation of botanic 
names, but whenever this is convenient I would advise its being done. 
In the present instance it is considered that the name Paspalum was one 
used by the Greeks for the Millet, and scrohiculatum was given to the 
species because of the furrowed uneven surface of the outer glumes. 
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The spikelets of this genus are 1 -flowered and are not awned, and 
are arranged in one or two rows on the spikes of the panicle ; but 
sometimes these spikes are solitary ; the glumes are but 3. The styles 
will be found distinct. The grain will be found enclosed in the palea 
and third or flowering glume, but free from them. The species under 
notice is a tall coarse grass, usually having some rather long hairs 
about the base of the leaf-blade. The spikes number from 2 to 5, are 
distant from each other^ and 2 or more inches long, flat and some- 
times downy near the base, the spikelets with very short or no slalk- 
lets — thus said to be shortly pedicellate or sessile, in 2 rows ; but in 
some countries the rows are as many as 4, and then they are much 
crowded ; in shape they are ovoid-orbicular-oval or nearly round. The 
outer glume or scale will be found to have a prominent midrib, and 
sometimes minutely pubescent — that is to say, slightly downy. All 
these characters may be observed by the unassisted eye, but to examine 
further the aid of a lens — magnifying glass — is required. 

To obtain a concise view of a whole plant, the following must be 
the mode of observation : Pirs«, observe whether — 
The Moot is fibrous, bulbous, tuberous, &c. 
The Stem is erect, climbing, prostrate, &c. ; also its size and 

arrangement of its branches, &c. 
The Leaves are persistent or deciduous, opposite, verticillate, 
or alternate, simple, pinnate, or how otherwise divided, 
hairy or smooth ; the margins as to whether entire or 
toothletted, if stalked or stalkless. 
The Fetiole (Leafstalk) is long or short, slender, stout op 

winged. 
The Stipules^ if any ; their position, insertion, figure, texture, 

&c. 
The Inflorescence, its form, as cyme, panicle, thyrse, head, 
raceme, spike, umbel, &c. ; and in what position upon the 
plant, as terminal, axillary, &c. 
, The Brads and Bracteoles, if any; their number, figure, 
position, &c. 
The Flowers, their order of expansion, number, form, stalked 
or not. Observe also if male, female, or hermaphrodite, 
the position of the sexes, if in the some inflorescence, if 
on different individuals, &c. 
The Calyx, if any ; its structure, figure, station with respect to 
the ovary and the axis of inflorescence, surface, aestivation, 
size, proportion to the corolla, colour, venation, &c. 
The Corolla, its structure if present, figure, station with respect 
to the ovary and axis of inflorescence and adjacent parts, 
surface, sestivation, size, colour, odour, proportion to the 
calyx and stamens, and venation, &c. 
The Stamens, their number, direction, aestivation, station with 
respect to the petals, insertion, proportion to the ovary and 
corolla; whether separate or combined in one or more 
parcels ; whether in one series or several, of equal or 
unequal length. Filaments, their form, length, and 
surface. Anthers, their mode of insertion on the filament ; 
dehiscence with respect to the axis, whether inwards or 
outwards, and, with respect to themselves, whether 
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transversely or longitudinally, by pores or otherwise, their 
form, surface, colour, size ; the proportion they bear to 
the size of the filament, the number of their valves, the 
nature of the oonnective. 
The Fallen^ its colour, whether cohering or distinct. 
The Disk and Hypogynous glands if present, their figure, 

texture, and station. 
The Ovary ^ its apparent as well as theoretical structure ; the 
position of its carpels with respect to the organs around 
it ; its surface ; mode of division ; number of ribs, if any ; 
veins, cells, ovules, their number; insertian upon the 
placenta ; position with respect to the axis of the ovary ; 
the situation of their foramen styles, their number, length, 
figure, surface, direction, and proportion. Stigmas, their 
number, form, and surface. 
The Fruit, its texture, form, whether naked or covered by the 
• remains of the floral envelopes, whether sessile or stipitate ; 
mode of dehiscence, if any ; number of its valves and cells ; 
situation of the placentae ; nature of its axis ; number of 
its seeds. 
The Seed, its position with respect to the axis of the fruit, mode 
of insertion, form, surface, the texture and nature of the 
testa, aril, and other appendages, if any ; position of the 
raphe and clialaza. Albumen, its texture, if any. Embryo, 
its direction ; position with respect to the axis of the fruit, 
to the hilum of the seed, and to the albumen ; the pro- 
portion it bears to the mass of the latter ; the form of its 
cotyledons and radicle ; its mode of germination. 
The medicJtl and economical qualities. 
The above are the main features to be observed, and until all 
these are known and recorded a description is not considered to be full 
and complete, although such may be suflBcient to distinguish the plant 
from its allies. 

Pabts op Flowers Pointed Out, or Flower Dissected. 

It has been suggested that to some who are just beginning the 
study of plants, a few plain directions and explanations as to the 
composition of flowers would be an advantage. To com[»ly with the 
suggestion would seem to necessitate the use of figures, which must 
be dispensed with on account of cost. Probably, "however, by selecting 
only the commonest and most abundant plants for examples, the loss 
of figures will not be felt. As all parts of a plant will be found in 
the body of the book, here need only be given their position in the 
flower one after the other. Thus, gather the flower of the common 
Sida weed; its flower is borne upon a slender Bttiik^ pedicel; the first 
whorl of leaves is a five-lobed cup, the ealyx ; the next whorl is the 
corolla, composed of five yellow leaves, the petals; the next whorl is 
composed of stamens ; in the present flower they are joined together 
for some part of their length, forming a cylinder ; they are free in the 
upper part, and upon the summit of esLchJllament , is a globose body ; 
the anther, within the single cell of which is the pollen ; the centre of 
the flower is occupied by the pistil ; the swelling at the base indicates 
the ovary ; above this is the style, which is branched at the top, each 
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brancb bearing a itijima. The petals of flowers of the Pea family 
haye receiyed distinctiye terms: thus the upper one is called the 
standard or verillum ; the two lateral ones the wings or alee ; the two 
lower or inferior ones the keel or carina. 

Now let a flower be gathered of the comaK)n Sow Thistle. What 
appears the calyx of this flower, as it is termed in^ common oonversa- 
tion, is called its involucre^ and the leaves of which it is composed are 
hrads. Within the involucre are a number of flowers usually termed 
florets; the base upon which these rest is termed the receptacle ; in the 
present instance it is without scales. In some flower-heads of this 
Order the receptacle bears bristles or scales between the florets. (See 
the common Bluebottle). The florets are all ligulate — that is to say, 
the slender tube of each floret is furnished at the top with a strap- 
like limb, (wanting this limb the florets are said to be tubular). The 
stamens will be found inserted in the tube of the corolla, and the 
anthers will be seen near the top of the corolla tube, cohering into a 
cylinder round the style. The ovary is inferior, striated (when ripe 
termed an achene), crowned by a pappus of numerous fine soft white 
bristles (this pappus is the calyx of the floret). The fruit is often carried 
some distance from the parent plant by means of the light pappus. 

Next let an orchid flower be explained — say, a Dendrohium^ as this 
genus is abundant with us. The flowers are all on pedicels, and eacE 
subtended by a leaf termed a hract. The perianth is superior, com- 
posed of six segments. The three outer are often called sepals ; these 
are nearly equal in length. The lateral ones are, however, obliquely 
dilated at the base, and connate with a projection from the base of the 
column into a pouch or spur. The three inner segments form the 

?etals (the lower one in the orchid flower is known as the labellum)» 
n the flower being examined the two side petals are nearly of equal 
length with the upper sepal ; the lahellum is shorter than the other 
segments, articulated at the end of the basal projection of the column, 
concave at the base, with the margins gradually expanding into twa 
lateral lobes, which usually embrace the column ; the terminal lobe i» 
usually spreading or recurved ; the disk usually bears longitudinal 
raised plaits. The column is the thick centre piece, and consists of 
the consolidation of the stamens and styles ; it is often short, winged 
at the sides. On the top is the anther^ and if the lid be removed will 
be seen the four masses of pollen in collateral pairs. Below the anther,, 
or its floor, as it has been termed, there is more or less of a projection^ 
This is what is termed the rostellum, and immediately below this, on 
the inner face of the column, will be seen the stigma. 

As the flowers of the genus Euphorbia present some difficulty 
to the botanic student, a description of the inflorescence of one 
species, with occasional reference to others, is here given. The 
common garden shrub JSuphorhia (JPoinsettia) pulcherrtma will answer 
the purpose, so let us take it. The flowers are borne in cymes. 
The large vermilion-coloured leaves are termed bracts ; in this species 
they resemble the stem-leaves in nearly all except colour ; these same 
organs, however, in some other species are very distinct in appearance 
from the stem-leaves j for instance, in jE7. Bojeri they resemble two 
fleshy, scarlet petals. Involucres on short foot-stalks, articulate at 
the base, green, ovato-orbicular, toothed, marked by five sutures on 
the outside, with which alternate, on the inside, five falcate processes^ 
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l)cgniBTng with narrow extremities a/t the mouth of the mvolncre, 
aad, adhering to this with their backs, they become gradually broader 
below, passing inwards, and attached to an elevation in the centre, 
they divide the lower part of the involucre into ^re distinct cells, 
and supporting on their edg^s erect fimbriae, they divide the uppcor 
part also^ but less oomipletely; teeth of the involucre numerous, 
coloured like the bract», woolly on the inside, connivent ; gland- 
appendage single, • on the outside of the involucre towards the axis 
of the cyme, round, entire, peltate, folded in the middle so as to 
appear two-lipped, nectariferous ; four yellow teeth placed round the 
mouth of the involucre are abortive appendages. These appendages in 
^. Mitehelliana and several other indigenous species are quite white, 
and resemble petals. In JEuphorhia fulgens they are bright red. 
MaleflowerB about fourteen, in two rows in each loculament, and 
rifting from its base, erect, petiolate, naked fwithout perianth), 
monandrous^ mixed with chaff (abortive male flowers) which are woolly 
at the apex, and occasionally tinged red there. Petioles colourless, 
aa long as the involucre; filaments red, anthers two^lobed, lobe^ 
divaricated', so that those which are next each other in the two rows 
overlap, opening at a deep furrow along their outside. Pollen 
granules^ y^low, lenticular. Female flower solitary central, on a short 
stout pedicel, naked (without perianth). Styles 3, exserted, hairy, 
each deeply cleft, or the single style divided to the base into three 
deepl V cleft branches of a dark-red colour. Ovary, hairy, three-lobed, 
each lobe emarginate. Ovules solitary in each cell. — Bot, Mag. 

With the object of assisting the matter advocated, the following 
notes are given, in which the observer is directed to some few of the 
most easily to be remembered distinctive characteristics which distin- 
guish some of the most common orders of Queensland plants, as well 
as a few marks by which some genera and species may bo readily recog- 
nised. These brief notes should be particularly acceptable to persons so 
situated as not to be able to consult works of reference upon the sub- 
ject, or who have not the leisure for botanic work in a more extended 
form. The marks which distinguish one plant from another are at 
times more prominent than the unobservant may imagine. Take, 
for example, three of our cultivated Passion-fruits ; the number of 
those glandular processes at or near the top of the leaf -stalk is alone 
sufficient to determine or distinguish one of these from the other, 
even without the flower or fruit. Examine a leaf of the small Passion- 
fruit (JPassiflora edulis), and it will be found to have but two of these 
processes. Another species, Passiflora Decaisneana^ known by usually 
requiring to be fertilised by hand ; on this will be found four of these 
proc^ses, while on the leaf-stalks of the two large kinds of Qrana- 
dillas — Fassi/lora quadrangularts and Passiflora quadrangularis, var. 
macroearpa — will he found six of the glandular processes. Or take 
for another example the two Cruciferous plants so common in our 
gardens, Alyssum and Iheris, These are, by those just beginning to 
take an interest in flowers, thought to be plants of the same genus; 
but one distinctive feature a child will quickly perceive, and that is, 
that the flower of the former (which is known in England as Mad wort) 
has all its four petals equal-sized, while the latter plant, called Candy- 
tuft, has petals of unequal size, tlie two exterior ones being much 
larger than the others. 
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It will not be found a difficult matter to remember those pro- 
minent marks which separate in many instances genera and species, 
and thus avoid confusion in speaking of plants. ^In the order Fitto* 
spore® we have two genera separated only, one might say, by the 
form of seed ; the seed of Pittoaporum being thick or nearly globose^ 
while in JSymenoiporum it is flat, kidney-shaped, and surrounded by a 
membranous wing. Of the first, numerous examples are to be met 
with both in the wild state and in garden culture ; but the latter 
genus is confined to Australia, and is limited to a single species, and 
commonly met with in South Queensland. Take, for instance, the 
orders Malvace®, Sterculiaceae, and TiliacefiB. Isolated genera of 
these orders are distinct enough: no 6ne would imagine that t&e 
common Sida-weed, the Bottle-tree, and the Brisbane Quandong 
belong to the same order ; but ail the plants composing the above 
three orders have Aot the same marked distinctions, and we find that 
with the orders named, like many others, the distinctive marks which 
separate them are but small, as may be pointed out in a few words. 
They in common are composed of trees, shrubs, and herbs ; the leaves 
of all are placed alternately upon the stem or branches, and stipules 
are usually present. In the stamens a distinction occurs. In 
Malvaceae they are monadelphous ; in Stereuliacese they are mona- 
delphous, or, if free, definite and alternating with tfie petals ; in 
Tiliace» they are indefinite, free, or scarcely united at the base. With 
regard to the anthers they are 1-celled in the fiirst order, and 2-celled 
in the second and third. 

It will be found in the Vegetable Kingdom, as in the Animal 
World, that as we descend to lower forms their construction becomes 
- more and more simple until we meet with organisms of a single cell, 
and that so minute as to be undiscernible by the naked eye ; the study 
of which are only difficult by their vast numbers, and from having to 
be detected and examined by the microscope's aid. These instruments 
now, however, are by no means costly, and it would be advisable for 
every teacher to possess one, so that, whenever time would allow, those 
pupils found taking an interest in plant life might be further encou- 
raged by the teacher giving them a glimpse of those exquisite forms to 
be met with in the still water-pools, and known as fresh- water Algae; also 
the forms of pollen-grains, stomata, hairs, scales, and other portions of 
a plant which might prove instructive and attractive to the young mind. 

The plants of an order are in some instances so very dissimilar in 
general appearance that the beginner might find this a stumbling-block 
in his path. Therefore a few of such orders are here briefly noticed. 

Geeaniacejb. — The common garden plants of this order are,* 
Geranium, Felarqoniumy Tropteolumy Oxalis, and the Balsam The 
name Qeranium is so often given in popular language to the JPelar- 
goniums in cultivation, that a word or so may here be given on the 
subject. The flowers of Qeranium are regular — that is to say, they are^ 
symmetrical in thoir arrangement, while those of the Felargonium are 
irregular — that is, they are wanting in symmetry. In the Qeranium^ 
all the 10 stamens usually bear anthers, but in Felargonium, 5 to 7, 
or sometimes only 2 or 3, are found bearing anthers, and adnate to 
the pedicels of these flowers will be found a linear adnate spur or 
tube. The flowers are also produced in umbels, while in Qeranium 
the peduncles bear but 1 or 2 flowers. 
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The Order EuTiiCEJE: is of so much importance that T should, 
be glad to give some short notes to enable these plants to be at once 
detected, but so varied are the forms that it would be unsafe to 
attempt anything of the kind. It may, however, be remarked that 
the leaves are always marked with pellucid glandular dots, such being 
oil -cells, from which cause they are stron^^ly scented ; that there are 
no stipules, that the disk is within the stamens, that the ovules are 2 
in each cell, and the seeds usually solitary in each cell. Some idea of 
the diversity of the form assumed by plants of this order may be 
obtained when we remember that iu it are contained the lovely Boronia 
and luscious Orange. 

The Order Olacinej: contains plants di:ffering so much in appea,r- 
ance, both in regard to growth and fruits, that one need not be sur- 
prised to find plants of the family being mistaken for those 6f very 
distinct orders. I, however, shall only refer to one caso — viz., the 
climber Gardiopteris lobata, var. moluccana, which grows about the 
Barron Eiver, and may readily be mistaken, if seen in fruit only, for a 
Dioscorea or Yam. The mistake may be found out by remembering 
that the fruit of Gardiopteris is superior, while that of Dioscorea is 
inferior. 

LEGTJMiNOSiE. — This is one of the most important orders of the 
Australian fiora. I feel it would be impossibla to describe in a few 
words those distinctive marks by which the whole of the plants may 
be known, yet a little information may be given. As the name of this 
order has reference to the fruit, which is termed a legume or pod, it 
may be pointed out that this is very variable inform, the usual being 
flattish and opening round the margin in 2 valves, but sometimes 
the fruit is follicular, or opening by one suture, or indehiacent. The 
order is divided into 3 sub-orders, the first being called Papilionac^sB, 
from the supposed resemblance of the flowers to a butterfly. The 
comt^on Sweet Pea is a good example ; the corolla will be observed to 
be of very irregular form, and. this has caused the petals of which it is 
composed to have different names given to them, tne upper one being 
called the standard or vexillum, the two lateral ones the wings or aXady 
and the two lower or inferior ones the keel or carina. The petals are 
imbricate, and in the bud the standard is always outside. The second 
sub-order is called C»8alpinie», taking its name from the genus 
Casalpinia, a genus containing some very prickly plants, one of which 
has become naturalised in the scrubs about Bnsh&ue {C, sepiaria). 
The corolla of the flowers in this sub-order is regular or nearly 
regular, imbricate in the bud, with the upper petal inside. The third 
sub-order is called MimosesD, from Mimosa, a common name for all the 
Acacia and many allied plants. The flowers are small, regular, sessile 
(Btalkle8s),in spikes or heads, or rarely shortly pedicellate (on pedicels). 
The sepals are valvate — that is, their edges do not overlap each other, 
but are often united. Petals valvate with few exceptions, often 
united. The stamens are equal to or double the number of the petals, 
or are very numerous. It may here be remarked that the true perfect 
leaf of Acacia is always twice pinnate, and that which serves as the leaf 
of the greater number of our Wattles, Ac, is only the flattened foot- 
stalk ox the leaf, which from its resemblance, and from its performing 
the functions of a leaf, is called a phyllodium, but in the young 
seedling state the true twice-pinnate leaf is always present. The 
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Acacia pods are very various as to form. The seed, however, are 
peculiar ; they are more or less flattened, and usually marked ia the 
centre of each face with an oval or horseshoe-shaped depression, or 
opaque ring or spot. The funicle, or cord by which the seed is 
attached to the placenta, is usually thickened into a fleshy aril either 
under or round the seed. 

To some not well acquainted with tlie plants, the indigenous 
Sensitive- plant (N^epttmia graeilia) may be mistaken for the true 
Sensitive-plant {Mimosa pudica). These plants, however, belong to 
distinct tribes of the order. A few words will point out distinctions 
enough to distinguish them. ITeptunia gracilis, even before the 
flowers have opened, may be known by the two little heart-shaped 
leaves—or, as the botanist would say, cordate bracteoles — at about the 
middle *of the flower-stalk (peduncle), and if the flowers are open it 
will be observed that usually each anther is tipped by a minute glan-d ; 
the pod also does not break up into articles. Mimosa pudica is a 
prickly plant, has no bracteoles or glands upon the anthers, and the 
seed-pod breaks up into articles. 

Hamamelidejb. — ^This is a small order of plants not represented 
in the Australian flora. Some fine specimens of one species may be 
seen in some of the plantations about Brisbane ; and as this, the Sweet 
Gum of America {Liquidamharstyraeijlud), may be taken by some for 
a Maple, which it resembles in foliage ; it may be pointed out that 
the Maple has opposite and the Sweet Gum alternate leaves ; this, 
without other characteristics, will serve to distinguish the trees. 

The Order Mtbtace-s is too important in Australia to be passed 
over, but it is quite impossible to point to a few characters by 
which its plants may be at once recognised, yet some features 
may be mentioned by which some of the genera may be known, 
or at least distinguished, from allies. Thus some of the Angophoras 
(Apple-trees) are so like Eucalypts that it may be found difficult at 
first sight to distinguish one from the other; but if the flowers 
be examined, the petals of Angophora will be found to be all free, 
while those of the Eucalypts are united or consolidated into an 
operculum. In the flowers of the Box (Tristemia)^ the stamens are 
united in 5 bundles. In 8yncarpia the caljrxes are connate in some, 
but in one species free ; but the flowers are gathered together in 
globular heads on axillary peduncles. All these plants belong to a 
tnhe of the order whose fruit is a capsule opening at maturity at the 
summit in as many valves as there are cells. But in another tribe the 
fruit is a berry or drupe, and here belong such trees as the Bose 
Apple, Brazilian Cherry, and the Guavas. The leaves of Myrtaceoua 
plants are all more or less dotted with small resinous glands ; these 
m^y be scarcely visible if the leaf be of a thick texture. In the 
tribe which contains the Barringtonias these resinous or oil dots are 
wanting. 

RTrBiACisrJB, as at present understood, is a most important family 
of plants. From it are obtained many drugs, dyes, fruits, coffee, besides 
some excellent timber. Its plants have always opposite or whorled 
leaves, and stipules of various form, sometimes mere bristles and at 
other times large and leafy. The corolla is gamopetalous (for example 
see the flowers of Gardenia and Bouvardia), and the stamens are 
equal in number to its lobes, and alternate with them. The fruit will 
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be found to differ considerably— it may be a capsule, drupe, or berry 4 
and the plants may be minute herbs or gigantic trees. 

C0MPO8IT-SS. — This is a large and difficult family to understand. 
The flowers or florets are collected together in heads, each of which is 
surrounded by a calyx-like involucre, the true calyx of each floret 
being absent or reduced to a pappus. The stamens are the same in 
number as the corolla-lobes and alternate with them. The ovary is 
inferior, and the fruit, or seed as it is usually termed, is called an 
achene. The flower-heads are said to be discoid, when wanting the 
ligulate or strap-like florets which form the rays of the circumference 
of the flower-head, or flower as it is popularly called ; and radiate when 
having strap-like florets at the circumference. 

Stylidie^. — The plants of this order are often objects of interest 
from the column being so frequently elastic as to have caused children 
in some localities to name these flowers " Jack-in- a-box." The stamens 
are 2, having their filaments connate with the style in a column 
free from the corolla; the anthers are sessile at the top of the 
column, 2-celled, the cells at length divaricate ; the style or stigma 
entire or 2-lobed, concealed between the anthers or protruding from 
fhem. The sudden movement of the column in many of the above 
plants on being touched is of so interesting a nature that it may be 
well to mention a few other plants to be found in our gardens, or 
indigenous, in which this phenomenon also occurs : — The leaves of the 
Sensitive-plant {Mimosa pudica) and the native species {Neptunia 
gracilis) ; stamens of the Prickly Pear (Opuntia) and the English 
Berberry ; the labellum of the flowers of Fterostylis, GaJedna, and 
Ihakaay three genera of Orchids. But the spontaneous movement of 
the lateral leaflets of Desmodium gyrans will be found the most 
interesting. At one time this plant was common in most Brisbane 
gardens. 

Q OODENOVIEJE. — This is an almost exclusively Australian order, 
and may be known pretty well by the beautiful cup-shaped or 2-lipped 
dilatation, called an indusium, at the top of the style which encloses 
the stigma. The style ifl undivided, except in the one genus Calogyne, 

In the order of true Heaths, Eric AC k^, and that of the Australian 
Heath?, Epachideje, the same distinction occurs as in Malvaceae and 
StercuiiacesB, the first having 2-celled and the last 1-celled anthers, 
only, it will be seen, reversed in order. Our garden Azaleas may be 
taken as examples of Ericaceae, and that common little heath-like plant, 
with sharp prickly leaves, and small white tubular flowers with dense 
"white hairs in the throat, called Leucopogon juniperina, as an example 
of Epacrideae. 

Many ornamental shrubs, both indigenous and cultivated, belong- 
ing to the Olive family, are met with in this colony ; for instance, the 
Jasmines, Lilacs, Ash, NotelnoaSy Olives, and Ligustrums, That these are 
closely allied will at once be seen upon examining the various flowers 
and fruits. It may be some advantage, however, to know that the 
stems and branches are usually thickly studded with more or less 
prominent lenticelles. 

Persons often are found to confuse plants of the orders 
Apocynaceae and Asclepiadeae ; but if flowers are obtainable, and their 
anthers observed, the doubts ate at once solved, for in the first-named 
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the anthers are conniyent — ^^theirtips being xjlose together— round the 
stigma, while in the latter they are united to, or, as ifhe botanist wowld 
Bay, connate around, that organ. For the first order the AUamanda 
may be taken, and the B^edhead (Asdepias curassaviva) for the latter. 

There is often a doubt in the minds of some as to which of the 
two prickly Solanums^ so common alboiit BriBbane, the name of Apple 
df Sodom belongs. This may simply be decided even without Beeing 
the fruit. Only take a lens and examine the hairs whi(ih cover iJhe 
surface of each plant ; in one these will 'be found simple, and in the 
other like Iffctle stars. This latter is Solan urn sodomwum^ or the Ajfple 
of Sodom ; the other with simple hairs being iSoIanum aculeafissifnum^ 
and bearing the brighter coloured fruit. 

BiGNONiACKB. — Of this order the two genera JBignonia and 
Teeoma are frequently mistaken one for the other by amateur gardeners 
and others, as one mav observe from the labelling ^een in gardens, 
and, as many of our showy garden plants belong to the genera, a few 
of the distinguishing marks may be stated. The Bignoniaa are usually 
furnished with tendrils, and the partition in the capsule is parallel 
with the valves, or, as it is termed, septicidal ; while the Tecomas have 
no tendrils, and the partition in the capsule is placed in a contrary 
direction — that is to say, transverse with relation to the valves — 
loculicidaL 

I feid that persons with some knowledge of plants often get 
confused over three common Queensland plants, two of which are 
naturalised, the other indigenous. I refer to Itivina lavis and 
Ph^tohcca octandra belonging to the order Phytolaccaceae, and the 
Amarantaceous plant Deeringia celonoides. Each bear what are called 
dred berries in racemes. The following one or two distinguishing marks 
may assist in identifying one from the other, viz. : — The Rivina has a 

Serianth of 4 segments, also 4 stamens, and the fruit is 1-seeded. 
he Phytolacca hk& a perianth of 5 divisions, and usually 8 stamens,; 
ihe berry is composed of eight united carpels. The Deeringia has a 
perianth of 5 segments, 5 stamens shortly united in a ring at the base, 
and several aeed in each fruit or berry* 

Laubinils!. — The leaves of this order arer usually alternate, but 
they will be found also nearly dr quite opposite, and in the Lauml 
3)oclders wanting. The aniiiers will be found tha readiest guide to 
plants of this order:; therefore a description of these organs may here 
TO given. They are adnate, with 2 coUateral cells or 2 superpoBed. 
pairs of cells, teach cell opening in a^alve from the base upwards, or 
m the genus ITemandia, of which our " Cudgerie" or greaae^nut is ,m 
fipedes, from the inner to the outer side. 

FBOTBACEis. — Plants of this order have 4 ivaka;te perianth- 

iegments, with a stamen inserted upon ^he inside «f each. Som»e idea 

of the great diversity in the fruit may be gathered when it is pointed 

out that the Geebung, the Queensland Nut, the Silky Oak, and^the 

jB««ti6r«ia are all members of this family. 

The Spurge Family — EuPHOBBiACBis — is a veiy large and im* 
-portant order of plants ; but the following «e the ofaaradteristics of 
the whole ^-^0 vary S^eelkKiy rarely 1-2. or sevens-celled, with 1 or "2 
pendulouB ovules in eaeh eeU, and as maoiy styleB or stigmatic branches 
as cells. Albumen usually copious. This order is largely represented 
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in Queensland, and among i?he plants will be fonnd some of the 
smallest weeds and largest timbers. Many of the latter will be found 
described in the Catalogue of Qaecnsland Woods. 

It may not be out of place here to say that ihe many showy 
plants cultivated in our gardens and bush-houses under the popular 
name of Orotons belong to the genus OodicBum, of which there are but 
few species, say 3 or 4 ; but these have produced the large number of 
varieties that adorn our gardens. Of the genus Cfroion 500 or more 
species are known. The following may be noted as a few of the 
distinguishing marks in* the genera^ — In Oroton the leaves are 
furni^ed with two or more glands at the top end of the leaf-stalk or 
on the base of the leaf -blade ; the calyx-segments imbricate or almost 
or quite Talvate in the bud. 

The Nettle Family — XJaTiCACEas — ^like the Spurge Family, to the 
<5a8uai observer might appear to contain too widely dissimilar plants to 
h% classed in one order, especially when he is told that the botanist 

Places here the Elm, Hop, Hemp, Mulberry, Fig, and Breadfruit and 
ackfruifc, as well as the lowly Stinging Nettles of Europe and our 
^gantic Stinging- trees. Yet when one looks into the matter there 
will be seen much that is common to all, and that when these various 
plants are separated into tribes the arrangement will be acknowledged 
all that could be desired. In the f (»llowing particulars, all plants of 
this order will agree • — ^Ovary 1-celled, with 1 ovule, and 1 or 2 
oblique styles or unilateral stigmas; albumen usually scanty; stamens 
opposite the perianth-lobes. 

Order CASUARrNEji — the family of Australian Oaks. — ^A few 
notes to assist in identifying our so-called Oaks (Casuarinas), The 
Horsetail Oak (O. equisetifciid) is a coast tree, and the Moreton Bav 
variety (var. incana) is distinguishable from other Oaks by its sort 
cottony covering. The teeth at the joints of the branchlets are 
nsually 7, but may be from 6 to 8, and the cones are nearly globular. 

C tuberosa,^Hh\^ name would lead one to suppose that the stem- 
bark was of a corky character, but it is less so than some others. 
The teeth at joints are also 7, or from 6 to 8, but the cones are oblong 
and about 1 in. long. 

The Threadybark Oak (O. inophloia) is at once known by the 
loose thready character of its bark, resembling in this respect no other 
species. 

The Scrub Oak (C C urmingliamiand) has the same number of 
teeth as the preceding species. The cones, however, are nearly 
globular, smaller, and tb© tree is larger. 

The"Billa" or Swamp Oak {G, glauca) may at once be known 
by its greater number of teeth in the whorl around the joints (which 
number 10 to 12), its short dense male spikes, and small flat-topped 
cones. The form of this species met with inland, however, has larger 
cones, which, as stated by Mr. Bentham, resemble the cones of 
Camtarina equisetifolia. 

The Forest Oak (C taruhsa) may be readily known by its corky 
baA ; teeth at the nodes are usually only 4, the cones rather large, 
oblong-globular, hairy, and tuberculose. 

In the Order Ctcahejb, persons are frequently foimd confusing 
Ihe plants of Oycas with Macrozama. They wonld not do so if they 
could only remember that species of Oycas have a prominent midrib 
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to the leaflet, while the leaflets of Macrozamia have do midrib, but a 
number of parallel nerves. 

Obchide^. — This is the name of probably the most beautiful order 
of plants ; in species it outnumbers the grasses, and their forms are 
innumerable. The structure of the flowers is peculiar, and one might 
imagine that no difficulty would be experienced in at once detecting 
any plant of the order if a flower were to be seen, although to allot 
the plant to its particular genus or species might be very difficult. 
However, as flowers of this beautiful and curious family may frequently 
be brought to the teacher, it might be well on such occasions to 
explain to the child bringing the flower that, like the pea-flower, the 
orchid flower has received peculiar names for its parts. The flowers 
are said to be hermaphrodite, which is, each flower contains both male 
and female organs ; that the flower is superior, above the ovary ; that 
the petal-like parts — segments — are 6 ; the three outer are spoken of as 
the sepals, one known as the dorsal, and the two side ones as the lateral. 
The two lateral inner ones are the petals ; these are similar to each 
other ; the third petal is usually very dissimilar from the others, and 
called the labellum ; this is frequently lobed, and upon its face will 
often be found beautiful glandular appendages, which are spoken of 
as fringe, plates, or calli. In the centre of the flower is what is called 
the column, consisting of the combined andrsecium and pistil ; on this 
column, near the top, may be seen the stigma, and at the summit, 
under a cap which is easily removed, will be seen the pollen-masses— 
this is the anther. To describe thus far would probably cause the 
child to take more interest in these flowers, and the above explanations 
could be given in a few minutes ; but to go further in dissecting the 
flower would require the aid of magnifying glasses, probably not 
possessed by the young folks. Still, it might be pointed out to them 
that plants of this large family are of variable habit ; that those found 
growing in the soil are said to be terrestrial, and when found growing 
upon the branches or trunks of trees, epiphytal. Some others might 
be termed sa})rophytal. A good illustration of this kind will be found 
in that large cliinbing orchid Galeola foliata ; this is never found 
except growing in old rotten stumps or roots. 

Plants belonging to Amabyllideje:, the Hippeastrums and 
Crinums, for instance, are often spoken of as Lilies, a mistake which 
need never occur if persons would observe the position of the ovary 
alone ; for in Amaryllide» this organ is always inferior or below the 
perianth, while in LiliacesB it is superior or above the perianth. We 
find some persons who have forgotten, and others who know no better, 
calling by the name of Croctis that pretty Amaryllidaceous plant so 
frequently used in our gardens for edgings (^Zephyranthes Candida)^ 
and whose pure white flowers, we are told, suggested the name " La 
Plata " for the American river. That this plant could not be allied to 
the Crocus might be at once known by counting the stamens, of which 
organs there are 6, while in the Crocus^ which belongs to Iride», 
there are but 3. In our gardens it is not infrequent that we find 
plants of Cordyline labelled Dracana, It may therefore be stated 
that, while there is much similarity in the foliage of the two genera, 
the fruit differs considerably ; in the cells of the fruit of Dracana 
there being but a solitary ovule, while they are found numerous in 
each cell of the Cordyline fruit. Both genera belong to Liliacea. 
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I would like also to refer to two other genera of Liliace» with 
with which persons are often perplexed — viz., JSusfrephus and Geito- 
noplesium. Without the flowers or fruit one might be in doubt as to 
which plant the gathered shoot belonged. The inner perianth-segments, 
however, of the first-named are fringed, while in the flowers of the 
other they are entire. The fruits of the latter do not often open so 
readily as the Eustrephua, 

Typhaceje is the name of the order containing the BuUrush or 
Beed Mace and Bur- reed, and is only referred to here to correct a 
mistake. Thus when persons are collecting bullrush-rods for decorative 
purposes, one may ofter hear the expression that all the rods seem to 
have blighted tops. This is, however, not the case, for what appears a 
blighted portion of the spike is in reality only the portion which bore 
the male flowers. 

CxPERACEiB and Gbamtne-E. — These two orders of Sedges and 
Grasses are often confused by persons having but little knowledge of 
botany. This, however, might be avoided by paying attention to the 
leaf-sheath. In the Sedges this portion has its margins connate — that 
is, united on the opposite side of the stem to the blade ; whereas in 
the Grasses these margins arc free to the base. 

It might be interesting if the teacher, after pointing out which 
are the male and female organs of Grasses — that is, the stamens and 
styles — were also to mention that these often vary both in position 
and number in different Grasses. A few examples of this might be 
mentioned, only to use species of common occurrence. The most 
frequent number of stamens in the flowers of grass will' be found to 
be 3. (^See Summer Grass, Blue Grass, &c.) A pretty little grass often 
seen on hillsides, with graceful, drooping panicle, has received no local 
name in Queensland, but to the botanist it is known as Microlcsna 
sfipoides. The number of stamens in the flowers will be found to be 4. 
Sporoholus diander^ a tufty grass often met with on the border of 
creeks, is named, it will be seen, from its being usually found to have 
but 2 stamens in each flower j while in the flowers of the Rice Grass, 
which is most frequently met with in swampy land, will be found 6 
stamens in each flower, and in some of the Bamboos this number is 
exceeded. In the Maize plant the sexes are separated ; we find the 
male flowers forming a terminal panicle to the plant, while the female 
form a spike at the joints of the stem below ; but, as if to prove that 
there is no rule without an exception, many female flowers producing 
fruit are at limes found in the male panicle, and male flowers at times 
also may be met with at the apex of the female spike or cob. There 
are many other modifications of these organs, but enough is stated, it 
is hoped, to create an interest in the matter. The styles will be found 
to vary much in form, but the number is rarely more than 2, and 
frequently a single style with 2 or 3 branches. 

The plants of the third class are called Acotyledons, because they 
are without cotyledons or seed-leaves; or cryptogams, because the sexual 
organs are obscure or wanting. They have no real flowers — that is, with 
the usual stamens and pistils — or true seeds, the reproduction being 
carried on by means of minute often highly microscopic granules called 
spores. Ferns and their allies are termed the vascular cryptoga-ms. 
They have true stems enclosing bundles of vascular tissue, and 8p6res 
enclosed in capsule-like cases called spore-cases or spoi^gia. Of 
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these beautiful forma of vegetation so mucH has been written that it 
is almost superfluous to mention anything about them ; but, as the few 
natural orders composing the yascular cryptogams of Queensland are at 
times misunderstood, it may be well to give a few of the leading 
distinguishing characters of three of themT-via^ Lycopodiaceae, 
MarsHeacesB, and Filices. In Lycopodiace» the spore-cases are sessile 
— that is to say, stalkless — and situated in the upper angle formed by 
the leaf or bract and the stem. Leaves radical, proceeding from the 
root or rhizome, or placed upon the stems or branches. The best 
known of these plants by Queenslanders are the Lifeopodiutn^ 
whose spore-cases are all similar; and the Selaginelhis^ whose 
spore-cases are of two kinds — the small ones are filled with minute 
powdery spores called microspores, the larger contain from 1 to 6 
large spores called macrospores. The floating red moss so often, seen 
upon still water, Azolla ruhray belongs to this order ; and so does 
that leafless epiphyte, Psilotum triquetrum^ which has pendulous 
forked branches and numerous globular spore-cases. Marsileacese has 
no true leaves. The fronds are circinate m vernation — that is, in the 
young state they are rolled inward, the barren ones often open at the 
top into leaflets resembling those of the Clover plant. The fertile 
ones are on much shorter stalks or the stalks are wanting, and the 
leaflets are recurved, their margins united, and thus form the so-called 
involucre spore-cases of two kinds, as in some Lycopodiaces3, but 
arranged, as in ferns, in sori inside the involucre (f.^., on the under 
surface of the recurved frond). The Nardoo is a good example. Now 
we come to Filices, or the Perns. These have no true leaves ; their 
leaf -like expansions are termed fronds, and consist of the stalk or 
stipes, in the young state; except in one tribe these are rolled inwards — 
circinate. The leafy expansion is simple or more or less compound. The 
spore-cases are usually small and collected into clusters or patches, 
called sori, on the under surface or margins of the fertile fronds, 
which are either nearly similar to the barren ones or very narrow, 
resembling simple or branched spikes. The sori is either naked 
or covered by a membrane called the indusium or involucre. The 
Australian tribes of these plants are — 

Tribe OpHiOGLOSSBLai.— Fronds not circinate. The fertile portion 
spikelike or more or less branched^ The spore-cases globular, opening 
by a transverse slit, in 2 rows or small clusters on the spike or its 
bran ches without any ring. Examples : Adder- tongue^ Q-rape Pern, Aic. 

Tribe Mabattie:^:. — Fronds circinate. The spore-cases also with- 
out any perfect ring, opening by a longitudinal slit, distinct, sessile or 
united in 2 rows, in son forming marginal lobes to the rhachis or 
segment, or placed on their under surface. Examples : Snake Ferns. 

Tribe OsMTTNDEiB. — Spore-cases globular or nearly so, without 
any or with an imperfect or transverse ring, opening m 2 valves or 
irregularly, few or solitary, rarely numerous ana clustered in sori on 
the under surface of the segments or pinnules. Examples : "Water 
Pern, Braid Fern, Parasol Fern, Swamp Tree Fern, &c. 

Tribe HTMENOPHXLLiLai. — Spore-cases depressed, with a trans- 
verse ring on a columnar receptacle within a cup-shaped or 2-iobed 
indusium, embedded in or protruding from the frond's margin. 
Examples ; The Bristle and Film Ferns. 
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Triba Gtathcb^l— Ireefern. With lai^e fronds ; the spore-cases 
with a> more or less oblique risg, in globular sori on the under surface 
of the fronds. For an example see the common tree ferns, Alsophilm, 

Tribe Poxypodiius. — ^Spore-eases with a^ longitudinal or scarcely 
oblique ring, numerous' and stipitate (stalked) in sori or patches oil 
the.' under side or rarely the margins of the fronds. This tribe is 
diyided into two divisions : — (A.) Sori covered, at least when young, 
wilii an indusium; Examples : Woolly Tree Eern, Hare's-foot Fern, 
GTa8B;-leaved Fern, Maidenhair Fern, Bracken, &c. (B.) No indusium. 
Examples : The Polf^podmmSy Stag's-hom and Elk's-hom Ferns. 

Fbeit Stbuctubb and Sexual Drvblopmekt. 

Probably no class of plants are such general favourites as ferns ; 
therefore a few words as to the botanical names of their various parts, 
may be here giv«n. 

The Boats proper of ferns are eutirely fibrous, often rigid and 
wiry ; when young, often covered with soft hairs. 

The Stem is spoken of under different terms, as rootgtooJe^ 
rhizome^ and caudex^ this latter being usually applied to the stem 
when above ground, whether ia the: form of a tree-trunk or resembling 
the stem of a trailer or climber, the term rhizome being applied to 
the underground stem ; in some of these latter, beneath the crown are 
formed a number of brittle roots resembling the tubers of a Dahlia. 

The Leoives are termed fronds, and their vernation, with few 
exceptions (the Adder-tongues aad their alUes),. circinate (coiled). 
The stalk from the rhizome to the lamina or ramification is called the 
stipes ; its continuation through the ramification of a compound frond 
is termed the rhaehis ; pinna and pinnule being used for leaflets as in 
other plants:. 

The FrtHstificaiion is borne upon the back, ed^e^ or on a separate 
frond or portion, of frond. The clusters of fructification are. called 
soriy and the part, to which these are attached the receptacle. The 
sori is a cluster of sporangia or spore-cases, and may be naked, as in 
Folypodium^ or covered with an indusium, as in Asplenium, and nearly 
flat, tubular, or funnel-shaped, as in O^iciomanes, The spore-cases or 
sporangia in most cases are one-celled, and more or less surrounded 
with a jointed ring or annulus. These spore-cases are stalked or 
stalkless (sessileX ^^^ ^he ring is vertical or transverse, according to 
the tribe or sub-order to which the plant belongs. 

Oerminati&n. — The spores of some ferns take a longer time than 
olhers to germinate after leaving, the sporangia. The first stage of 
their growth is the formation of what is known as the prothallus^ 
This is usually somewhat renif orm in shape,, and composed of cellular 
tissue. On the under surface are two sorts of organs analogous to 
the stamens and pistils of flowering plants ; these are respectively 
known as aniberidia and arehegonia. The position of these organs has 
been fouaad to vary in different tribes. 

Anth^ridia, — ^These are Eonall masses of tissue developed in the 
same manner as the root-hairs, consisting of a single layer of cells 
foirming the wall and containing a number of spiral^ coiled threads, 
usually with ai number of cilia on their anterior coils. At maturity 
the anth^dium swells by the absorption of water, and finally bursts 
its wall, discdiarging Ihese coiled, filaments, which possess the power 
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of locomotion, and for this reason are called antherozoids. These 
antheiozoids often drag with them a little vesicle, which seems to play 
no part in the process of reproduction. 

Archegonia. — The archegonium is also a rounded mass of tissue 
usually less prominent than the antheridia, consisting of an external 
layer of cells and a largje central cell, which soon divides into tw^o. 
The lower portion, at first the larger, develops into a roundish cell, 
which is analogous to the ovule of flowering plants, and is called the 
oosphere. The upper portion of the central cell develops between 
those composing the neck of the archegonium into a canal filled with 
a sort of mucilage ; this finally swells up, forces the cells of the neck 
apart, and is expelled to aid in attr.:ctiug and retaining the anthero- 
zoid at the neck of the archegonium. The oosphere is thus left 
exposed. 

Fertilisation. — The antherozoids, analogous to pollen of flowers, 
when discharged from the antheridium, swim in the moisture always 
present on the under surface of the prothallus, swarm in large 
numbers aroung the neck of the archegonium, and are retained by 
the mucilap.e. Some finally force their way into the canal of the neck, 
a few reaching the oosphere and disappearing within its substance. 
Thus ii would seem proved that in ferns there exists a true sexual 
generation. After fertilisation, the neck of the archegonium closes, 
and the fertilised oosphere, now called the oospore^ increases in size, 
and finally develops into atiue fern. After the oosphere has been 
fertilised, it commences its growth by ordinary processes of ceil 
multiplication, and for a time remains within the walls of the 
archegonium, which continue to grow, until finally the interior growth 
breaks ihrongh the walls, differentiated into its first root and leaf. 
The young fern draws its nourishment from the prothallus for a time, 
but soon develops root-hairs, which, extending into the soil, maintain 
thereby an existence independent of the prothallus, which then withers 
away. Another mode of reproduction from the prothallus is that it 
produces buds, without the formation of sexual organs. 

Vegetable Physiology. 

Asa large number of the terms explained in this work refer to 
that part of botany termed Vegetable Physiology, it has been thought 
well to give in this place a brief summary of the subject. As, 
however, the author feels that nothing which he could write would be 
80 terse as Dr. Maxwell T. Master's chapter upon the subject in his 
" Botany for Beginners," free use has been made of it in the present 
instance. 

**The minute structure of plants consists of cells, tubes, and 
vessels, of various kindis, disposed in various ways. The cells are 
bladders of membrane, of different shapes and sizes arranged in 
diverse methods. Within the outer bladder, or celUtcall as it is 
called, are, at least, in the young active condition, certain contents, of 
which the most important for our present purpose is a mucilaginous 
fluid, called protoplasm. All cells, except those which are old, contain 
more or less of this protoplasm, which is the most important part of the 
cell so far as fur.ctions are concerned. The bladder, or cell- wall, is merely 
a kind of protecting ^kin, composed of cellulose, a substance akin to 
starch. Within the cells are formed or deposited various substances 
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Bncli as albuminous matter, woody material, slarcli, sugar, oily and 
fatty materials, colouring ingredients, and the like. The cells so 
constituted are usually too small to be conveniently seen without the 
aid of a compound microscope, but the pith-cells of the English Elder 
may he distinguished with an ordinary magnifying glass ; those of the 
pulp of an orange by the naked eye, and these latter indeed may, by 
a little patience, be separated one from another." [In the several 
species of our indigenous Citrus these cells are very free 
and separate without the least difficulty. — F.M,B,] "All 
plants of whatever kind are made up ot cells such as those 
^ust described, and many have no other structure. In the so-called 
higher plants, however, wo meet with tubes and vessels of various 
"kinds and shapes differently arranged. Some of these tubes con- 
tain woody deposits, as in those which constitute the wood, or the 
hard shell of stone fruits ; others contain a fine thread or threads 
coiled up in a spiral manner. A spiral vessel is one which contains 
one or more such threads rolled up within it. Such vessels are found 
almost exclusively in flowering plants, and constitute, therefore, one 
of the marks of distinction between them and flowerless plants. By 
breaking across the leaf stalk of a Strawberry, the fine spiral threads 
may be drawn out and rendered visible to the naked eye. These 
tubes and vessels are either elongated cells, or consist of cells placed 
one over another, the intervening partitions being obliterated. All 
begin existence as globular cells, aud become modified in course of 
growth. 'A mass of cells constitutes what is called tissue — cellular 
tissue ; a mass of vessels constitute vascular tissue. If the cells con- 
tain much woody deposit, we speak of the resulting tissue as iooody» 
Most plants, moreover, are invested by a skin or bark of some kind. 
In its simplest and most common condition this consists of one or 
more layers of flattened cells. Such layers constitute the epidermis^ 
or skin. 

" The plant, in the majority of cases, is rooted in the earth. In 
other instances it floats in or on the surface of water ; its leaves are 
exposed to the atmosphere and to the action of light. Unlike an 
animal, a plant has no separate mouth and stomach ; its skin presents 
an unbroken surface, or at least exhibits, under natural conditions, 
no aperture through which solid material, however fine, can enter. Its 
cells and vessels are closed on all sides, as a rule, and have not, except 
in rare instances, any direct or immediate communication one with 
another. In animals there is a continuous alimentary or food-channel 
from the mouth to the stomach and intestines. There is also a series 
of continuous branching tubes devoted to the circulation of the blood, 
another set of tubes destined for the passage of air into and out of the 
lungs, and so forth. In plants there is no such series of directly con- 
tinuous tubes permeating the whole organism. From these facts it 
may readily be inferred that no solid substance can enter into or be 
digested in them The plant, then, does not live on solid food, but on 
that which is liquid or gaseous. 

" We have now to see whence it obtains its supplies of such 
nutriment. Hooted in the ground, it has, as a whole, no power of 
locomotion. But though this is true of the plant as a whole, it does 
not apply to the parts of which it is composed. The roots, for 
instance, grow and extend themselves, aud they grow most freely in 
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that directixTB! where food is most ab4ifndant or easily got at. Let oxw 
examine the roots of a tree growing: on the banks o£ a stream,, and aee 
what a leash of fine root-threads are produced if the main roots ha^>eB 
to be immerBed in the water. In like manner tW growth amd 
lengthening of the shoots, and the swaying to and fro of the bradiches, 
bring the leayes into contact with gaseous food, and enable theoft to 
ayail themselres of it without necessitating the moTement of the whole 
plant from place to place in search of nourishment, as is imperative in 
the case of most animals. 

" The roots and the leaves are the diief , and, in many cases, the 
only feeding organs of the plant. The roots imbibe water from the 
soil by means of fine fibrils and root-hairs^ the older, thicker portions 
having no such faculty of absorption, but serving merely as conduits 
and holdfasts. The wat^ which exists in and amongst the particli^ 
of the soil dissolves certain of its ingredients, so that when it enters 
the roots it is not absolutely pure, but holds in solution, a small 
quantity of gaseous as well as of earthy or mineral substances. Tliese 
are required in the building up of the plant's substance, and in the 
formation of its secretions. The way in which this solution or earthy 
and gaseous matter is absorbed into the tissues of the roots has now 
to be explained. It has been shown that, when a bladder containing 
some thick liquid, such as syrup, is placed in a vessel of some thinner 
fluid, such as water, there is a passage of the thinner liquid through 
tiae membrane into the interior, so that the thick liquid becomes 
diluted and the bladder stretched. This is precisely what takes place 
in the case of the roots. The thin solution of earthy matter passes 
through the membranous walls of the root cells, there to mingle with 
the thicker protoplasm which they contain. This process of absorption 
is technically called osmosis^ or endosmosd^. 

" Bdot-absorption is probably always going on more or less, but 
it is infinitely more rapid and abundant when a plant is in full growths 
The fluid when absorbed by the roots receives the name of ' sap.* 
We know, by observation and experim^t, that this sap rises from 
the root, passes up the stems, through the branches, and enters the 
leaves. The sap, then, flows upwards, and it is a matter of great 
interest to ascertain how it is that su<^ a fluid should ascend a^inst 
gravity.*' [No thoroughly satisfactory solution of the problem has 
yet been arrived at. — FJa.B,] "The explanations are manifold — 
several causes co-operate to bring about the result. In the first 
place, the process of osmosis begun in the root-cells, is continued in 
the young portions of the stem. Moreover, there now comes into 
operation a process of diffusion, by virtue of which certain liqidds pass 
through others. Graham, an English chemist, called the thin, readily 
diffusible liquids, * crystalloids,' fiie thicker, less easily diffused fluid, 
* colloids,' from their gluey or gummy nature ; and he demonstrated 
that the crystalloid fluids pass through and diffuse themselves amongst 
the colloid ones. Wheii the leaves are fully expanded another 
circumstance helps powerfully to promote the rise of the sap, and this 
IB the profuse perspiration or evaporation of watery vi^wur and fluid 
from their suriace. Let a few leaves be gathered and placed under a 
tumbler exposed to the sun, and shortly will be seen a quAflttity 
of water condensed on the sides of the tiunbler, whidi has been 
evaporated from the leaves. This outflow tak^ place to an enormous 
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extent under f aYonrable circumstances, ytucpng in amount according 
to the pressure, temperature, and moisture of the atmosphere, the 
quantity absorbed by the roots, and the structure of the leaf itself. 
There are thus an influx through the root, an upward current through 
the stem, and an outflow from the leaves^ All these act and redact 
one pa the other ; the circumstances that favour the one for the most ' 
part influence the others. If the one or the other be in excess, the 
plant 8u:ffers. If the outflow from the leaves be greater than the 
mflux from the root, Hhe plant withers, and unless the balance be 
restored it will dje. If the outflow be stopped while the influx 
continues,^ the plant will become unhealthy, and perish if noi relieved," 
[I may here remark that this frequently occurs in Queensland. 
Growers find soft^wooded plants, such as pelargoniums, <fec, passion 
vines, and even the pineapple, especially in hot wet weather after a spell 
of dry time, rot at the roots and base of the stems. The cause of this 
is that the roots have absorbed a far greater quantity of water than 
the plants can utilise ; the cells become overcharged, the circulation 
is interfered with, and death ensues by what may be termed vegetable 
dropsy. I might digress still further and venture an opinion that to 
this overcharging of the root cells may be attributed that long- 
standing puzzle " The Australian dead forests/'— jP.Jf. 5.] " The 
upward current is facilitated by the swaying movement of the trunk 
and branches caused by the wind, the alterations of pressure and 
relaxations on the cells and vessels tending to squeeze the sap upwards, 
as shown by Mr. Herbert Spencer. Capillary attraction, or thai 
process by which fluids in contact with fine tubes rise in or between 
them, as the oil rises between the threads of a lamp wick, may also help 
to account for the rise of the sap in plants, but is probably less potent 
than the other causes just mentioned. 

" We have now traced the current of sap from the root to the 
leaf, and in so doing have necessarily adverted to some of the principal 
duties fulfilled by the root, stem, and leaf. The leaves, however, are 
not merely concerned in the evaporation of water ; they have, as both 
feeding and breathing organs, other very important duties to perform 
connected with the absorption and emission of gases. The skin of the 
leaf, especially on its lower surface, is perforated here and there by 
small breathing holes, or stomata, which contract or open, according to 
the more or less moist state of the atmosphere, and, perhaps, the 
intensity of the light. Through these pores liquids and gases enter 
and ^cape. 

" It is found by chemical research that the greater part of a plant 
consists of carbon and water, to which are added sundry mineral 
ingredients, and others containing nitrogen, the latter element playing 
an important part in the protoplasm and in the albuminoid contents 
of the cells. As w« have seen, the plant derives some of these 
ingredients from the soil by means of its roots ; it can, for instance, 
procure by their aid water, certain gaseff-— including carbonic acid gas 
and ammonia — various mineral ingredients and salts, including 
nitrates, but for its supply o£ gaseous food it is mainly dependent on 
the leaves. These organs not only allow of the outflow ot water, but 
they drink it in imder certain circumstances like the roots. This is 
ahawn by the manner in which a withered plant regains its flrmness 
when syringed. Still it is probable that the most important office of 
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the leaves consiets in the interchange of gases. The air contains a 
quantity of carbonic acid gas (a compound of carbon with oxygen), 
and upon this, with ammonia (consisting of nitrogen and hydrogen) 
and water (oxygen and hydrogen), the plant feeds. In day- 
light, when the leaves are exposed to the sun, they are engaged 
in imbibing the carbonic acid gas from the air, and in utilising 
it. They store up the carbon, which is needed for their tissues 
and secretions, and they set free the oxygen into the air. In 
this manner plants, while engaged in feeding by means of their 
leaves, act in an opposite way to animals. The latter, when breathing, 
avail themselves of the oxygen of the air, and give out from their 
lungs carbonic acid and other gases. Thus, what is of no service to 
the one, is essential to the other, and vice versd Plants, as they feed, 
fit the air for the respiration of animals ; animals, as they breathe, 
yield up to the atmosphere the ingredients needed for the food of 
plants. The following is a simple mode of proving the emission of 
oxygen gas from plants : — Take a few leaves, place them in a tumbler 
half filled with water, invert over the mouth of the tumbler a funnel 
of glass, closing its aperture by a small cork, and place the apparatus 
in a window exposed to the sun. Shortly bubbles of gas will be 
observed on the leaves ; the gas so formed .will accumulate, and 
ultimately fill the funnel. If now the cork be removed, and a lighted 
match be applied to the end of the tube, the match will bum with 
increased brilliancy, or if its flame be previously put out, and the 
wood be in a glowing state, it will again burst into flame when placed 
near the aperture of the funnel, thus proving the existence of oxygen 
gas. At night, or if exposed to darkness, the leaves cease to feed ; 
but as they continue to breathe they set free carbonic acid, and, to 
some extent, therefore, render the air impure for animal respiration. 

" As a result of the interchange of gases, of which we have b^en 
speaking, growth, the formation of new tissues, and the production of 
various secretions, <fec., take place. It is the green colouring matter 
of the leaf, the chlorophyll^ which is the chief agent in the breaking 
up of carbonic acid, the setting free of oxygen, and the fixing of the 
carbon under the infiuence of sunlight. It is supposed by chemists 
that the gradual reduction in the quantity of oxygen may account for 
the formation of starch, various vegetable acids, and other secretions, 
containing relatively less and less oxygen, till ultimately such sub- 
stances are formed as turpentine, resins, or other so-called hydro- 
carbons, which consist of hydrogen and carbon in admixture, and 
into the composition of which little or no oxygen enters. 

" The remaining phenomena of plant life may perhaps be best 
illustrated by continuing our comparison of them with those mani- 
fested in the Animal Kingdom. Anatomically, there is no line to be 
drawn between plants and animals ; the lowest plants and the lowest 
animals are so much alike that it often happens that the naturalist is 
unable to say to which group a particular organism may belong. 
Physiologically, however, there are differences, as we shall now 
attempt to show. Eegarded as living beings, both plants and animals 
feel, feed, digest, breathe, grow, move, and increase in numbers. It is 
in their mode of fulfilling these functions that the chief differences 
between the two kingdoms consist. 
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" Plants feel — they respond to stimulus. They may not be able to 
communicate their sensations as some animals do ; but many of the 
latter are not a whit more communicative on this point than a sea- 
weed. We, as members of the Animal Kingdom, feel the impact or 
contact of other substances. Light, heat, cold, electrical disturbances, 
chemical substances, all make us feel ; and if the sensation be of a 
disagreeable nature, we get away from the source of irritation as fast 
as we can ; but if the sensation be pleasant, we endeavour to repeat 
it. In the case of plants the great stimuli are light and heat. These 
exert a powerful influence on the protoplasm, as has been shown again 
and again. The protoplasm of plants and the ^sarcode' of animals 
have precisely similar properties. The action of light in giving rise to 
motion both in plants and animals is well seen in the lower organisms, 
which, if green — that is, if containing chlorophyll — moVe towards the 
light ; but if they have no chlorophyll, light has no special influence in 
determining their movements. Hence the motion witnessed would 
seem to be depended on the decomposition of carbonic acid gas, and 
the elimination of oxygen, which takes place under such circum- 
stances. as already explained. The protoplasm which lines the cells 
has contractile powers, and these contractile powers are, as we have 
seen, set in action by the stimuli of light or heat, and probably by 
electricity. 

" There are other movements in plants evincing sensibility. Human 
beings are apt to blush on the occasion of sudden^ strong emotions, 
and this blushing is due to a sudden turgesctnce of the minute vessels, 
induced by their momentary dilatation. Plants execute movements, 
due, like blushing, to varying amounts of turgescence. In most active 
vegetable cells currents of fluids may be observed. These currents 
are not entirely dependent on contraction of the protoplasm, but on 
the varying degrees of absorption manifested in it. If one portion 
suddenly exerts a great power of absorbing water, there is a corre- 
sponding flow to meet the demand, hence imbibition causes turgescence, 
and the turgescence gives rise to the formation of currents in individual 
cells. When a number of such cells are closely packed together, and 
are influenced in the same way, not only is there a flow in the cells 
individually, but there is a rush of fluid from cell to cell, and conse- 
quently a movement throughout the whole organ thus afEected. In 
this way the opening and closing of flowers, as well as the folding and 
unfolding of leaves, may to some extent be accounted for. The curious 
movement of the sensitive plants are to be explained in a similar 
manner by the swelling of certain of their tissues, this turgescence 
being stimulated or set in action by certain stimuli, and checked by 
others. Climbing plants and some tendrils exhibit two different kindis 
of movements — the one a spontaneous revolving power manifested in 
young active shoots, in sopie plants in one direction, in others in the 
contrary. The object of these revolutions is to allow the stem to 
attach itself to some support round which it may twine. How they 
are affected is not understood; they seem to be spontaneous, and 
not under the influence of external conditions. The movements of 
most tendrils, however, are directly excited by contact. A slight toucL 
causes them to move. In orchids (see the label lum of Pterostylis, 
Oaleanoy &c.), and in many flowering pi ants, displacements take place in 
the stamens (see Berber is) ^ in the style (see column in Stylidium)^ or in 
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the pollen itself, these movements bei»g apparently dependent on 
eontractian of the protoplasm, or on varying hygrometic conditions. 
Hence, then, «o far as feeling goes, if we admit senmi^veness as tlie 
eqniralent of sensation, we cannot deny that a plant possesses lie 
«ame faculty as on animal. If we take locomotion, or the power of 
translation from place to pdace, once considered distinctive of animals, 
we shall find it is possessed by vegetables as well. This is seen in 
certain organs of reproduction called zoospores, and in the antkerozvids 
of AlgsB and other cryptogamous plants. The movement in all likeH- 
feood depends on the agitation of the fine dliw or threads with wbich 
these organisms are furnished ; but we are still ignorant as to t^e 
^anse tibat excites the vibration of the cilia, 

" As regards the diet of plants and animals respectively, we liave 
a-lready seen that the former cannot take in solid materials. It is far 
different with animals, the most humbly organised of which have the 
power in some way or another of introducing solid food into their 
interior and of digesting it. l^e nutriment of animals differs, 
therefore, from that of plants physically. Another difference consists 
in its chemical nature. An animal not only feeds on solid food, but 
that food is of organic nature ; in other words, the animal enjoys the 

Erivilege of eating its fellow creatures, dead or alive. A plant is, 
owever, not confined absolutely to inorganic matter for its diet. It 
thrives upon and indeed requires organic matter, or the products 
of organic ma;tters ; but they must, as a rule, be waste products, not 
living. Plants manured with purely mineral ingredients not only do 
not thrive, but they are often worse off than others of the same kind 
that are not manured at all. It is pretty clear, then, that plants 
cannot live solely npon inorganic materials. Our every day experience 
shows us, on the other hand, that animals cannot live exclusively npon 
organic materials. If we want to feed a plant so as to ensure the 
greatest a^nount of vigour, we give it organic food in the shape of 
manure. If we want to digest our own food we take a sufficiency of 
salt ; we give chalk to our chickens, lime and iron to the weak and 
delicate of our own species. 

"The gaseous food of plants has already been alluded to. It 
remains to notice the breathing process in plants amd animals 
respectively. 

" Eespiration is an interchange of gases, and this interchange is 
effected in animals by means of cavities, lungs, gills, or tracheae ; bnt 
whatever shape the breathing apparatus assumes, the ultimate result is 
that the air inspired or expired is passed through a membrane. 'We 
know from the researches of Oraham that membranes act the part of 
'filters, allowing some gases to pass and retaining otiiers, according to 
the nature of §ie filter and of the gases. 

" In the lower animals, and in plants, we have no special kings or 
^Us. There are tracheaB in plants, but they are not specially sub- 
servient to respiration ; and there is covering the whole surface ti 
thin membranous cuticle or epidermis. This cuticle acts as a filter, 
allowing the gpses to pass by diffusion into or out of the leaf. In 
addition, there is a direct passage of gases through the stomata. 

^* In a general sense, then, the mechanism of respiration is the 
same in animals and plants. The movement of the leaves by the wind 
probably ser?e the same purpose as that fulfilled by ihe muscles of 
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respiration in the case of ^an animalL The gases exhaled and iuhaled 
during the breathing prooe»8 are the same in bath instances. Con- 
stantly there is an aborption of oxygen and a disengagement of ear* 
bonie acid jgas. The elimination of oxygen by the g3*een psu*ts of plants 
is, as before stated, not so much an act of respiration as of digestion. 
The plant is thus constantly exposed to two antagonistic foi^es — the 
•one tending to build up, the other to destroy, ihe organism. At cer- 
taiin epochs in certain organs, and if kept in darmess, the plant 
iavariahly emits the same gases as an anionfd does. So also, under tJne 
infljiiiesMe of green light, the ordinary action of leaves is partially 
inserted. In alluding to the effect of light on the disengagement of 
oxygen gae, it should, however, be remembered that the light 'Can be 
and is fixed or stored in the plant, so as to operate for a time even in 
oonplete darkless.'* 

In the few following pages are given the characters of the sevem 
natural c»>der8 of plants with which teachers who purpose takitng 
botasiy as one of the subjects at their fiinal examination are to become 
acquainted. Here they will find not only the characters of the order 
as A whole, but of each suborder and tribe, with also the name of some 
eadJy obtaimtble typical plant of each tribe. To further show plant 
classification into genera and species, the generic and specific characters 
of a plant in each order are given. This will, it is hoped, be acceptable 
to the majority of persons, whether taken advantage of by teachers 
or not.* 

Order LEOUMINOSiE. 

Amongst Dicotyledons this order stands second in point of 
numbers. It contains about 7,000 species in 400 genera* and the 
species are met with in every part of the globe. 

IFlowers, irregular, usually hermaphrodite ; regular, usually 
polygamous. Known species over 6,500- Kext to Compositfle, this 
is the largest natural order of phaBoogamous plants. Calyx of 5 or 
rarely fewer usually united sepals, campanulate or tubular, more or 
less divided into 5 or fewer teeth or lobes, or rarely the sepals entirely 
diatinct. Corolla of 6 or rarely fewer petals, perigynous or rarely 
hypogynouR ; very irregular in the first suborder (Papilionacse), less 
so in the second (Caesalpinieae), small, regular, and the petals often 
united in the third (Mimoseae). Stamens twice the number of petals, 
rarely fewer, or sometimes indefinite, inserted with the petals. Ovary 
single (consisting of a single carpel), with 1, 2, or more ovules arranged 
along i^e inner or upper angle of the cavity ; style simple. Pruit, a 
pod (legume), usually flattish, and opening round the margiu in 2 
yalves, but sometimes follicular or indehi scent, or variously shaped. 
Seeds with 2 large cotyledons, a short radicle, and, with few excep- 
tions, little or no albumen. The species consist of herbs, shrubs, 
trees, or climbers. Leaves alternate, or rarely opposite, usually 
furnished with stipules, compound, or reduced to a single leaflet, oar 
to a dilated petiole (phyllodium),, or in a few cases really simple^, the 
leaflets or leaves entire or rarely toothed or lobed. Plowers in 
axillary or terminal racemes, spikes, or clusters, when terminal, often 
becoming leaf -opposed by the growth of a lateral shoot rarely solitary 
and axillary. 

^ ^SbeidBBonptiaxiB giTen have pavtionlar ref esence to AustraliMi plaats. 
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SuBOBDEB I. PAPILIONACE^. 

Flowers 5-meroua. Corolla very irregular, papilionaceous, or 
very rarely nearly regular, the petals 5, imbricate, the upper one, or 
standard, always outside in the bud. Stamens 10, or, very rarely, 
9 or 6. This suborder supplies many important fodders, culinary 
vegetables, dyes, fibres, and medicines. 

Tribe 1. Podaltbib^. — Shrubs, rarely herbs and very rarely 
climbers or small trees. Leaves simple or digitately compound, very 
rarely pinnate. Stamens 10, all free or scarcely united at the base. 
Pod not articulate. Examples : Daviesia, Fultenma, or the common 
Dogwood, Jacksonia scoparia. Species of the two first as well as the 
last named plants are amongst the most common of our Queensland 
Bhrubs. 

Tribe 2. Geniste^. — Shrubs or herbs, very rarely small trees. 
Leaves simple or with 1 or 3 or more digitate leaflets, rarely 1- 
foliolate. Stamens all united in a sheath open on the upper side in 
all the Australian genera (except in a species of Hovea), Example: 
Croialaria, or " Rattlepod," common garden plants ; some yield 

food fibre, and are cultivated for that purpose. Lupinus, the well- 
nown flower ; Genista and Spartium, the Brooms ; or Ulex Europwus, 
the Furze bush. 

Tribe 3. Tbifolie^. — Herbf, very rarely shrubs. Leaflets 
usuaUy 3, pinnate or rarely digitate, the veinlets extending to the 
edge and often produced into minute teeth. Peduncles, racemes, or 
flower-heads axillary (or apparently terminal by the reduction of the 
upper floral leaves), never leaf -opposed. Upper stamens free (except 
Ononis) y\\\Q others united in a sheath. Pod not articulate. Examples: 
Medicago, Trifolium (clover), the Lucerne and Clovers. 

Tribe 4. Lote^. — Hwbs, rarely shrubs. Leaves pinnate, leaflets 
entire. Plowers capitate or umbellate on axillary peduncles. Upper 
stamen usually free, at least at the base, the others united in a sheath; 
filaments either all or 5 only dilated towards the end. Pod not 
articulate. Example: Lotus, or Birdsfoot Trefoil. Some of the 
species are pretty border plants. 

Tribe 5. GalegeuE. — IJerba not twining, shrubs, or rarely trees 
or tall woody climbers. Leaves pinnate, rarely reduced to 3 or 1 
leaflets. Stipellse none, or setaceous in a few pinnate genera. 
Stamens 9, upper one usually free, at least at the base, the others 
united in a sheath, very rarely all united ; filaments filiform. Ovules 2 
or more (except in Indigofera linifoiii and Psoralea). Pod not 
articiilate, 2-valved (except in Fsoralea), Examples: Indigofera^ 
Millet Ha, Swainsona or Darling Pea. 

Tribe 6. H£dtsa.be^. — Herbs, or very rarely shrubs or trees. 
Leaves various. Pod separating transversely into 1 -seeded articles, 
usually indehiscent, or sometimes reduced to a single 1-seeded 
indehiscent reticulate article. An artificially distinguished grpup, 
having the foliage and other characters sometimes of the Lotesa, 
sometimes of the Galegese, or of the Phaseolese. Examples : Zornia, 
Desmodium, Lespedeza, or the Earth-nut, Arachis hypogaa. 

Tribe 7. Vicie^.— Herbs. Leaves abruptly pinnate, the common 

?3tiole usually ending in a tendril or fine pomt. Flowers and fruit of 
haseolesB. Peduncles or racemes Axillary. Examples: Pi>i*f», Pea; 
Vicia^ the Vetch ; JLathyrus, the Sweet Pea; or Abrus, Crab*s-eye8, 
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Tribe 8. FHASEOLSiB. — Herbs, usually .twining or prostrate, 
rarely erect or shrubby at the base, very rarely trees. Leaves 
pinnately 3-f oliolate or 1-f oliolate, rarely 5 or 7-foliolate, with stipells^ 
(digitate in JB'lemingia and a very few species of other genera, stipell® 
minute or none in Bhynchosia and its allies). Upper stamen usually 
free, at least at the base or all but the base. Anthers uniform or 
nearly so (except in Mucuna, in which they are alternately longer and 
erect, and shorter versatile and often bearded). Pod not articulate, 
2-valved. Examples: Phaseolus^ Ganavalia, Glycine^ Hardenhergiaj 
the Bushman's Sarsaparilla; Erythrina, the Cork or Coral tree; 
OanavaUa gladiata^ Sword Bean, <&c. ; all plentiful in gardens. 

Tribe 9. Dalbebgie^. — Trees or woody climbers. Leaves 
pinnate, with 5 or more leaflets or sometimes 1 leaflet, vary rarely 3. 
^tipellse none or small and subulate. Stamens all united in a sheath 
or tube or into two parcels of 5, very rarely the upper one free. Pod 
indebiscent. Examples : Lonchocarpus, Pongamia. The first is a 
common woody climbing plant of the Brisbane River bank ; the other 
is a tree very plentiful in Tropical Queensland and in plantations about 
Brisbane. 

Tribe 10. SophobeA. — Trees, woody climbers, or rarely tall 
shrubs or almost herbaceous. Leaves pinnate, with several leaflets, 
without stipellse, or reduced to a large leaflet. Stamens all free or 
scarcely united at the base. Examples : Sophora, Castanospermum^ 
the Moreton Bay Chestnut or Bean tree. A species of the first-named 
genus is often to be met with on the borders of scrubs ; another forms 
a small tree on the tropical coast. 

Tribe 11. Swabtzieje. — Tall shrubs or trees. Leaves pinnate, with 
many or reduced to 1 leaflet. Petals 6, 1, or none. Stamens indefinite 
or rarely 10, free. Pod not articulate. So far as known, no repre- 
sentative of this tribe is to be seen in Queensland. 

SuBOBDEB II. CJSSALPIJSTIEiE. 

Elowers usually 6-merous, very rarely 4-merous or 3-merous; 
the sepals united at the base into a short tube, lined by the disk, bearing 
at its margin the petals and stamens, rarely forming a campanulate 
or tubular calyx with the stamens near the base, as in Papilionace©, 
the free part of the sepals or lobes of the calyx imbricate or rarely 
valvate. Corolla irregular or nearly regular, either with the 5 (or 4 
or 3) petals variously imbricate in the bud, but the upper one never 
outside and usually quite inside, or in some genera some or all of the 
four lower petals wanting. Stamens 10 or fewer, or indefinite, free 
or rarely more or less united, all perfect or several of them reduced 
to staminodia. Ovules anatropous or nearly so. Eadicle of the 
embryo short and straight. Erom this suborder is obtained timber, 
dyes, gums, medicines, and perfumes. 

Tribe 12. ScLEBOLOBiEiE. — Leaves impari, or rarely abruptly 
pinnate. Calyx segments usually divided to the disk, imbricate. 
Petals 5, slightly unequal. Ovary stipitate. Ovules 3 or many. No 
representatives to be seen in Queensland. 

Tribe 13. Euc^salpinieje. — Leaves all bipinnate or rarely 
hipinnate and simply pinnate on the same plant (see Oleditschia). 
Calyx divided to the disk. Petals usually 5, subequal or but slightly 
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unequal. Stamens 10 • (or fewer in Gleditschia) . Anthers rersatile. 
Ovary stipitate. Ovules 2 or many, or rarely l._ For examples see 
Oasalpiniay HcBmatoxylon, and Gleditschia, Divi-divi, Logwood, and 
Honey Locust, all common trees in cultivation. 

Tribe 14. Gassier. — Leaves impari or abruptly pinnate. Calyx 
segments or sepals 5, rarely 4 or 3, free to the base, imbricate or rery 
rarely subvalvate. Petals 5 or fewer or more. Stamens 2. to 1^; 
anthers basi or dorsifixed, dehiscing by longitudinal clefts or pores. 
Ovary stipitate. Ovules 2 or many, or rarely 1. Examples : Odsnn, 
Ceratonia, Pudding-pipe tree, and the Carob. 

Tribe 15. Bauhinie^. — Leaves simple, entire, 2-lobed, or rafiely 
2-foliolate. Calyx above the disk gamo«epalous or valvately parted, 
the apex often 5-dentate, or rarely 5-lobed. Petals 5. Anthers 
versatile. Ovary stipitate, free, or the stipes adnate to one side el 
the calyx-tube. Ovules 2 or many; seed albuminous. Examples: 
Bauhinia, Cercisj or Judas tree. 

Tribe 16. Amheestieje. — Leaves abruptly or rarely impari pinnate, 
2 or many or very rarely 1-foliolate. Calyx-lobes free to the disk, 
imbricate or very rarely valvale. Petals 5 or fewer or none. Anthers 
versatile. Ovary stipitate, adnate with the calyx tubes bearing the 
disk ; ovules 3 or many. Examples : Tamarindus, Schotia, Saraca, the 
Tamarind, Boerboom {Jonesia, synonym for Saraca), one of the most 
beautiful of our garden trees. 

Tribe 17. Ctnometke^. — Leaves abruptly pinnate 2 to many 
foliolate. Calyx-lobes free to the disk, imbricate or valvate. Petals 
1, or 5 or fewer or none. Anthers versatile. Ovary 1 to 4-ovalate. 
Flowers usually small. Example : Q/nometra, this tropical coast tree 
is probably the only example obtainable in Queensland. 

Tribe 18. Dimoephandbe-s:. — Leaves bipinnate or very rarely 
simply pinnate. Flowers small, irregular in paniculate cylindrical 
spikes, sessile or very shortly pedicellate. Calyx campanulate, 5-fid. 
Petals 5, imbricate. Anthers versatile. Ovary with numerous ovules. 
Example : EryiJirophlceum, or the so-called Leguminous Ironbark of 
Leichhardt, a tree of Tropical Queensland. 

SubordeeIII. MIMOSE^. 

Flowers, 5-merou8, 4-merous, or rarely 3-merous, or 6-merou8, 
small, regular, sessile in spikes or heads, or very rarely shortly pedi- 
cellate, often polygamous. Sepals valvate, often united. Petals 
valvate, except in Farkia, often united. Stamens, equal to or double 
the number of the petals or indelSnite. Seeds usually flattened, with 
a hard, shining testa. Albumen none or very scanty. Eadicle of the 
embryo short and straight. Leaves bipinnate, except in the American 
genus Inga, The important products of this suborder are timber, bark 
for tanning, gums, and flowers for perfumes. 

Tribe 19. Pabkikje. — Calyx-teeth very short, broad, imbricate, 
corolla, 5-fid. Stamens 5 or 10 ; anthers with a deciduous apical 
gland. No examples to be had in Queensland. 

Tribe 20. Adenanthebe^. — Flowers most frequently 5-merou8. 
Calyx valvate. Stamens 10 (rarely 5) ; anthers with a deciduous 
apical gland. Examples : Entaday Proaopis, and Nepiuniay Matchbox 
bean, Algaroba, and Queensland Sensitive Plant, abundant about the 
Darling Downs and Ipswich. 
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Tribe 21. Eumimosb^ — Fowers 4i-5-merous, rarely 3 or 
€«iaerous. Calyx valvate or pappif ormis^ or none. Stamens 5 or 10 
(4-8) ; anthers without apical glands ; pollen granular. Example : 
Mimosa^ the common Sensitive Plant, found naturalised in many parts 
in Queensland. 

Tribe 22. Acaciejs. — Elowers 4-5-merous, rarely 3-6-merous. 
Calyx Yftlvate, very rarely none. Stamens numerous, frequently very 
numerous, free ©r consolidated at base only with disk ; pollen-grains 
cohering in masses. Example : Aeacia, any Myall, Brigalow, or 
Wattle. 

Tribe 23. iNGEiE. — Elowers most frequently 5-merous. Calyx 
valvate. Stamens numerous, frequently very numerous, rarely 10 to 
15 ; anthers small ; filaments united more or less in a tube ; pollen- 
grains cohering in masses. Examples : Albizzia, CaUiandra, and 
Inga ; this latter has simply-pinnate leaves. The first, " "Woman's 
tongue'* tree, is largely planted for shade. 

Teibe YIII. PHASEOLE^. 
PHASJEOLUS, Linn. 
(From phaselus, a little boat ; the supposed resemblance in the pods.) 
Upper teeth of calyx free or connate, the others deltoid or 
lanceolate. Standard orbicular, recurved or subtwisting, the edges 
inflexed towards the base ; wings obovate, or rarely oblong, equalling 
or exceeding the standard, adhering to the keel above the claw, often 
twisted ; keel linear or obovate, with a long obtuse spirally twisted 
beat. Upper stamen free, often incrassated or appendiculate above 
the base, the rest connate ; anthers uniform. Ovary subsessile, 
multiovulate ; style incrassated within the beak of the keel, and 
twisted with it, usually longitudinally bearded upwards; stigma 
oblique. Pod linear or falcate, terete or compressed, 2-valved, thinly 
septate between the seeds. Usually climbing herbs, with pinnately 
trifoliolate leaves. 

P. vnlg^ariS, Linn. The Common French Bean. Stems annual, 
wide-climbing, sub-glabrous. Leaflets 3, the central one broad-ovate, 
4 to 5 inches long, acute, both sides sub-glabrous. Peduncles in 
pairs, 1 to 2 inches long, 2 or 3-flovverecl. Pedicles 2 to 4 lines; 
bracteoles ovate. Calyx campanulate, i-inch deep, upper lip truncate, 
lower 3-toothed. Corolla white or lilac, an inch deep. Pod 4 or 5 
inches long, J-inch broad, nearly straight, compressed, glabrous, 10 to 
12-seeded. 

Order MYRTACE^, 

An important order, especially from an Australian point of view, 
as it includes much of our timber and fruits, aa well as aromatic oils, 
spices, and dyes. The number of species are about 1,800 ; genera 
about 80, 

Calyx-tube adnate to the ovary at the base or up to the insertion 
of the stamens ; limb more or less divided (usually to the base) into 4 
or 5, very rarely 3 or more than 5, lobes or teeth, or reduced to a 
narrow border, or entirely wanting ; lobes usually imbricate or open 
in the bud ; petals usually as many as calyx-lobes very much imbricate 
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in the bud, the external one sometimes larger than the others, but 
usually al] nearly equal when expanded, sometimes all concrete and 
falling off in a single operculum, or rarely entirely wanting. Stamens 
indefinite, usually numerous, or rarely few and definite, inserted in 1 or 
several rows on a disk, either thin and lining the calyx-tube above the 
ovary and forming a thickened ring at its orifice, or thicker and forming 
a ring close round the summit of the ovary ; filaments free or rarely 
united into a ring or tube at the base, or into as many bundles as there 
are calyx-lobes ; anthers 2-celled, versatile or attached by the base, 
the cells opening in longitudinal slits, or rarely in terminal pores. 
Ovary inferior or rarely almost superior, but enclosed in the calyx- 
tube, sometimes 1- celled, with a placenta attached to the base or 
adnate to one side, more frequently 2 or more celled, with the 
placentas in the inner angle of each cell, very rarely 1-celled, with 2 
parietal placentas. Style simple, with a small or a capitate or peltate, 
very rarely lobed, stigma. Ovules 2 or more to each placenta in 2 or 
more rows, or very rarely solitary, erect pendulous or lat^i*ally 
attached, anatropous or amphitropous. Fruit inferior, adnate to the 
calyx- tube, and crowned by the persistent limb, or marked by its scar 
when deciduous, or very rarely half or almost jyholly superior, and 
surrounded at the base by the persistent calyx-tube, either capsular 
end opening longitudinally at the sammit in as many valves as cells, or 
indehiscent, dry, and l-seeded, or succulent and indehiscent. Perfect 
seeds, usually very few or solitary in each cell, even when ^he ovules 
are numerous, or rarely numerous and perfect ; testa either thin and 
membranous, or crustaceous, fleshy, or bony. Albumen none, or very 
scanty near the hilum. Embryo straight or variously curved, fleshy, 
vnth minute cotyledons at one end, or with large, flat, or variously 
folded cotyledons, or with thick, fleshy, distinct or consolidated cotyle- 
dons, and an exceedingly short radicle, or rarely apparently homo- 
geneous, the cotyledons inconspicuous before germination. Abortive 
ovules in many, capsular genera, enlarged vnthout being fertilised, and 
simulating the seeds, but of a hard, nearly homogeneous, woody or 
granular consistence. Trees or shrubs, very rarely under shrubs. 
Leaves simple, entire, or rarely obscurely crenate-toothed, opposite or 
less frequently alternate, more or less dotted in all but the Lecythidea, 
with small resinous glands, either pellucid or black and superficial, 
often scarcely visible when the leaf is thick. Stipules none, or rarely 
very minute and fugacious. Flowers solitary or in racemes, panicles, 
or cymes, axillary or apparently terminal from the terminal bud, not 
growing out till after the flowering is over. Bracts solitary at the 
base of the peduncle, or forming an imbricate involucre from the 
abortion of the lower flowers. Bracteoles 2 at the base of or on the 
pedicel, sometimes very small or abortive, and often exceedingly 
deciduous. 

Tribe 1. CHAMJELAUCiE-a:. — Ovary 1-celled; fruit 1 or rarely 2- 
seeded, indehiscent. Shrubs often heath-like, with small leaves. 
Flowers usually small, solitary or very rarely 2 or 3 together in the 
axil^of the leaves or bracts, either along the branches or in terminal 
head^s, the floral leaves either like the stem-leaves or dilated and bract- 
like or forming an involucre. Examples : Darwinia, Ckilythrix. The 
species of this tribe for the greater part belong to Western Australia, 
and are noted more for beauty than utility. 
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Tribe 2. Leptospebme^. — Ovary divided into 2 to 5 or more 
cells ; fruit dry, capsular, opening at the top loculicidallj in as many 
▼alves as cells, or very rarely 1 or 2- seeded and indehiscent. 
Examples : B<Bckea, Syncarpia^ Eucalyptus, From this tribe we have 
timbers and essential oils of great value. The timbers are mostly 
hardwood, and include Gums, Ironbarks, Box, Tea- tree, Turpentine, 
Mahogany, Tallow- wood or Tee, &c. 

Tribe 3. MrRTEiB. — Ovary divided into 2 or more cells, or if 1- 
celled with 2 placentas ; fruit an indehiscent berry or drupe ; leaves 
opposite, dotted. Examples : Myrtus, the Clove ; Eugenia^ or Rose 
Apple ; Fimenta, the Allspice ; JPsidimn, or Quava, &c. 

Tribe 4. Lecithide^. — Ovary divided more or less completely 
into 2 or more cells ; fruit woody, fibrous, or fleshy, indehiscent or 
opening in an operculum at the top ; leaves alternate, not dotted. 
Examples : Carey a, Barrinytonia, are two genera found in Tropical 
Australia. The Brazil nut, Bertholletiay was at one time growing in 
the Brisbane Garden, but has never fruited in Queensland. 

TfiiBElII. MTRTE.^. 
EUGENIA, Linn. 
(In honour of Prince Eugene of Savoy, who was a protector and 
encourager of botany.) 
Calyx-tube from globular to narrow-tubinate, not at all or more 
or less produced above the ovary ; lobes 4, very rarely 6, from large 
and imbricate to very short and scarcely prominent above the truncate 
margin. Petals 4, very rarely 5, either free and spreading, or more or 
lees connivent, or connate and falling off in a single calyptra. Stamens 
numerous, in several series, free or obscurely collected in 4 bundles ; 
anthers versatile, usually small, the cells parallel or very rarely 
divaricate, opening longitudinally. (>vary 2-celled, or very rarely 
3-celled, with several ovules in each cell, or only two m an American 
flection. Fruit a berry or sometimes almost a drupe, or nearly dry 
with a fibrous rind. Seeds either solitary and globose, or few and 
Tariously shaped by compression; testa membraneous or cartilaginous; 
embryo thick and fleshy, with a very short radicle, the cotyledons 
either united in an apparently homogeneous mass or more or less 
separable: Trees or shrubs. Leaves opposite, penniveined. Elowers 
(in the Australian species) either solitary in the axils, or in lateral op 
terminal trichotomons cymes or panicles. 

IS. XUjrrtifoIia, Sims. Scrub Cherry. A small tree or tall shrub, 
glabrous. Leaves petiolate, from oval-oblong or almost obovate, to 
oblong-elliptical or almost lanceolate, obtuse or accuminate, 2 to more 
than 3 inches long, cuneate or narrowed at the base, finely and almost 
transversely penniveined. Peduncles axillary, lateral or terminating 
short leafy shoots, bearing usually 3 to 5 flowers but sometimes more, 
in a loose trichotoraous panicle. Calyx-tube turbinate, IJ to nearly 
2 lines diameter; lobes very unequal, the largest nearly as long as the 
tube. Petals nearly 3 lines diameter, spreading and separately 
deciduous. Outer stamens nearly J inch long. Ovary about half the 
.length of the calyx- tube, with a cluster of 8 to 10 ovules in each cell. 
Fruit red, ovoid or nearly globular, crowned by the calyx-limb. 
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Order KXJBIAOE^. 

This is a large and important order, as from its plants we have 
many most important products, as coffee, gambier, ipecacuanha^ 
quinine, excellent fruits, valuable timber, and useful dyes. The number 
of species are about 4,100, arranged in a genera of from 330 to 340. 

Calyx- tube adnate to the ovary ; the limb entire or with as^ many 
teeth, lobes, or divisions as lobes of the corella, rarely more, fewer or 
nong. Corolla gamopetalous, inserted round the epigynous disk; 
lobes 4, 5, or sometimes more, rarely only 8, either imbricate (often 
contorted) or valvate in the bud. Stamens as many as lobes of tfce 
corolla, alternating with them and inserted in the tube ; anthers ver«a,tile, 
with parallel cells opening longitudinally. Ovary inferior, 2 or more 
celled, with 1 or more ovules in each cell, rarely 1-celled with parietal 
placentas, or reduced to one 1-ovulate cell ; style more or less divided 
into as many stigmatic lobes as carpels to the gynsecium, or undivided 
with a thickened entire or notehed stigma. Fruit a capsule, drupe, 
berry, or indehiscent nut. Seeds with a fleshy or horny albumen, and 
rather small straight embryo with flat cotyledons, or rarely with little 
or no albumen, and cylindrical embryo with seraiterete cotyledons. 
Trees, shrubs, herbs, and climbers. Leaves opposite or whorled. 
Stipules interpetiolar, "either free or connate with the petioles in a 
sheath bordered by cilia or leaf -like lobes, or with one or two points 
on each side, or connate within the petioles in a short sheath or ring 
round the stem. Inflorescem^e various, usuaUy more or less cymose, 
axillary or terminal. Flowers occasionally polygamous or unifiexual. 

Series A. Ovules in cells indefinite. 
Suhseries L Fruit dry, capsular or 2 to 4-coccus, or nucamentaceous. 

Tribe 1. Naucleejb. — Flowers numerous, sessile or pedicellate, 
closely packed in globular heads on a small receptacle. Corolla 
narrow, funnel-shaped, the tube elongate, lobes short imbricate or 
Valvate (never contorted). Anthers inserted in the mouth or throat 
of the corolla tube, nearly sessile, acute or apiculate. Ovary 2-celled; 
style much exserted, stigmas clavate fusiform or capitate. Ovules 
numerous, very rarely solitary. Fruit a multicellular syncarpium or 
a capsule septicidally 2-valved or 2-4 cocci, many or 1 seeded. Seeds 
albuminous, minute, with or without wings, radicle superior. Trees, 
shrubs, or climbers. Examples: Sarcocephalus (Leichhardt tree), 
ZTncaria (Gambier plant). Sarcocephalus esculentua produces the 
fruit known as Sierra Leone peach or fig. At one time plants of this 
were in the public gardens. 

Tribe 2. CiNCHONEiB. — Corolla lobes valvate, imbricate or^jwisted. 
Ovary 2-celled ; ovules in cells very numerous ; fruit capsular 2-oeiled. 
Seeds numerous, minute, peltate, imbricate, winged, albuminous; 
radicle most frequently superior. Trees or shrubs. Stipules entire 
except in Mindsia, a Brazilian genus. Examples : Cinchona^ Bouvardia, 
Manettia, From plants of this tribe we obtain timber, medicine, edibte 
fruits, and a large number of showy garden shrubs. 

Tribe 3. HENEiQtiEZiEiB. — Corolla bilabiate, lobes imbricate; 
ovary half superior, 2-celled, with 4 ovules in each cell. l^Vuit 
capsular. Seeds 2 or 4 in each cell, affixed by the margin, broadly 
winged, exalbuminous. Brazilian trees with quite entire stipules! 
No examples probably to be seen in Queensland. \ 
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Tribe 4. Condaminieje. — Corolla-lobes equal, valvate. Ovary, 
S-c^ed^ Fruit capsular ; seeds iu each cell very numerous, densely 
packed, horizontal, not winged or with obscure wings, albuminous ; 
0mbtyo minute. Trees or shrubs with simple or 2-partite or quite 
entire stipules. Doubtful if examples are in Queensland. 

Tribe 5. Bondeletie^. — Corolla-lobes equai,imbricate or twisted. 
Ovary 2-celled. Fruit capsular; seeds in cells numerous, hoi'izontal ; 
minute, not winged, albuminous ; embryo clavate or cylindric. Trees 
or shrubs. Stipules simple, very rarely 2-fid, quite entire. Examples : 
Idondeietia, Wendlandia, many handsome garden plants. 

Tribe 6. Hedyotide^. — Corolla-lobes valvate. Ovary 2, very 
I rarely 3 or 4-celled ; ovules in cells numerous, attached to an axil or 
basal placenta. Fruit dry, capsular, or indehiscent ; seeds in each cell 
many, or rarely few or only 1. Seeds small or minute, angular or 
Bubglobose, rarely peltate, very rarely winged. Herbs, rarely shrubs, 
xiever trees. Leaves mostly opposite. Stipules quite entire, dentate 
or setose. J^nam^lea: Dentella^ Fentas^ S€dyotis. Amongst the plants 
of this tribe are many weeds ; others, however, produce showy flowers. 

Suieeries II. Fruit fleshy, bursting irregularly or dehiscing at the 
apex, or a drupe with 2 or many pyrenes, pyrenes polyspermous. 

Tribe 7. Mussjende^. — Corolla-lobes valvate. Ovary 2 or many 
celled, and numerous ovules. Fruit indehiscent, fleshy, baccate or 
with 2 or many pyrenes, 2 or many celled, polyspermous. Seeds 
minute, globose or angular, very rarely compressed, testa often 
f oveolate or reticulate, albumen camose ; embryo minute, ovideus or 
«lavate, cotyledons very rarely. broad or flat. Example : Mussmnda, 
One or more of this genus will be met with in our gardens. The 
genus will readily be detected by the large white or coloured leaf of 
the calyx. 

Tribe 8. HAMELTEiE.— Corolla-lobes imbricate or closely twisted. 
Ovary 2 or many celled, with numerous ovules in each cell. Fruit 
fleshy or coriaceous, indehiscent, baccate or of 2 or many p3rrenes, 
cells or pyrenes polyspermous. Seeds minute, globose oi angular, 
testa often f oveolate or reticulate, albumen carnose ; embryo minute, 
often clavate. Examples: JEEamelia, Hoffmanniai^Higginsia), Species 
of these genera are common garden plants. 

Tribe 9. Catesb^e^. — Corolla-lobes valvate. Ovary 1 or 2- 
celled. Fruit fleshy or coriaceous. Seeds often agglutinated into a 
globose mass, compressed or turgid ; testa coriaceous or membranous. 
Plants of the West Indies and South America; probably no examples 
in Queensland. 

Tribe 10. Gabdenie-E. — Corolla-lobes contorted or imbricate. 
Ovary with 1 or many cells, the cells with many or few ovules. 
Fruit indehiscent, fleshy, baccate, 1 or many celled, cells with 1 or 
many seeds, endocarp sometimes bony or cretaceous. Seeds large or 
somewhat large, rarely small and angular, coxnpressed or obtuse- 
angular ; testa membranous, coriaceous, or fibro-cartilaginous, very 
rarely bony ; albumen horny or fleshy ; embryo large or somewhat 
large, cotyledons very often ampli-foliaceous. Examples : Randia^ 
Gardenia, The plants of the genera mentioned are amongst the most 
favoured of garden shrubs. 
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Seeies B. Ovules 2 in each cell. 

Tribe 11. CBUCKSHANKsiEiB. — Corolla valvate. Ovary 2-celled, 
with 2 ovules in each. Capsule membranous, septicidally 2-valved, 
valves 2-partite. Chilian plants; probably none in Queensland 
gardens. 

Tribe 12. Eetiniphtlle^. — Corolla closely contorted. Ovary 
5 to 7-celled, with 2 ovules in each. Drupe of 5 to 7 1-seeded 
pyrenes. The only example probably obtainable in Queensland will 
^be Scyphipliora hydropTiylacea, This is a small tree of Northern 
Queensland, and probably the only one that will be met with here of 
the tribe. 

Seeies C. Ovules always solitary in each cell. 
Subseries I, Radicle superior. 

Tribe 13. Guettarde^. — Corolla-lobes imbricate or valvate, 
never twisted. Stamens inserted in the throat of the corolla. Ovary 
2 or many celled ; ovules solitary, anatropous (inverted), pendulous 
from the apex of the cell, funicle incrassated, raphe dorsal with 
superior micropyle. Drupe with 2 or many pyrenes, or putamen 2 or 
many celled, the fruit rarely 2 cocci. Seed terete pendulous from 
the apex of the cell, albumen scanty or none, embryo elongate, 
cylindrical, radicle superior. Trees or shrubs. Example : Gtieitarda, 
Small trees met with in Northern Queensland ; probiibly no examples 
in the gardens. 

Tribe 14. Knoxieje. — Corolla-lobes valvate. Stamens inseyted 
in the throat of the corolla. Otary 2-ceUed; ovules solitary, 
anatropous, pendulous from the apex of the cell ; funicle short, 
incrassated, or slender : raphe dorsal with superior micropyle. 
Fruit 2 cocci. Seed compressed, albumen copious, cotyledons 
compressed, radicle superior. Herbs, the stipules setose often connate 
in a sheath. Inflorescence terminal. Example: Knoxia, a small, 
somewhat showy plant to be met with in the pastures of both South 
and North Queensland. 

Tribe 15. CHiococcEiB. — Corolla-lobes valvate or imbricate, 
never twisted. Stamens, except, in two genera, inserted at the base 
of the corolla. Ovary 2-10 celled ; ovules solitary, anatropous, 
pendulous from the apex of the cell; raphe dorsal with superior 
micropyle. Drupe with 2 pyrenes or the putamen 2-celled, or the 
fruit veiy rarely capsular. Seeds very often compressed, albumen 
copious, funicle natural or incrassated. Cotyledon often compressed, 
radicle superior. Trees or shrubs. Examples : Chiococca^ Hodgkinsotiia. 
This latter forms a rather handsome, small tree, and is common in 
South Queensland. 

Tribe IG. ALBERTiEiE. — Corolla-lobes closely contorted. Stamens 
inserted in the throat of the corolla. Ovary 2 or many celled ; ovules 
solitary, anatropous or semi- anatropous, inserted at the apex or above 
the middle of the cell, funicle often incrassated, raphe dorsal with 
superior micropyle. Fruit coriaceous,- 2-celled. .Seeds various, 
albumen copious, homy or fleshy, cotyledons short or broad and 
compressed, radicle superior. African trees or shrubs ; probably no 
examples in Queensland. 

Tribe 17. Vangueeie^. — Corolla-lobes valvate. Stamens inserted 
at the throat of the corolla. Ovary 2 or many celled ; ovules 
solitary, anatropous, affixed above the middle of the cell, pendulous. 
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raphe dorsal, micro pyle superior. Drupe with 1 or many pyrenes, 
or put amen 1 or many celled. Seeds various, albumen copious ; 
cotyledons very often compressed, broad, radicle superior. Trees, 
shrubs with usually an axillary inflorescence. Examples : Plectronia^ 
Vangueria. The first-named genus is frequently to be met with 
in Queensland in the form of tall shrubs or small trees. The latter 
is represented by one species in our gardens. One, V, edulisy produces 
a good fruit. 

Suhseries II. Radicle inferior. 

Tribe 18. Ixore^. — Corolla closely contorted (never imbricate). 
Stamens inserted in the mouth or throat of the corolla. Ovary 
2 (rarely 3 or 4) celled; ovules in cell solitary, anatropous or 
amphitropous, affixed above the middle, very rarely at the base of the 
cell. Fruit baccate or coriaceous, 2-4-celled or 2-4 pyrenes ; pyrenes 
coriaceous, rarely 1-celled, 1-seeded. Seeds very often plano-convex, 
or tlie ventral face exsculptured, albumen horny; embryo curved, 
small or middling; cotyledons flat, broad; radicle terete, inferior. 
Trees or shrubs, the stipules 6f both sides entire. Examples : Ixora^ 
€qfea. 

Tribe 19. MoRiNDE-aE. — Corolla-lobes valvate. Stamens inserted 
at the mouth or throat of the corolla. Ovary 2 (rarely perfect or 
imperfect 4) celled ; ovules in cells solitary or in ovaries imperfectly 
4-celled in pairs, anatropous or amphitropous, attached below the 
middle of the cell ; raphe dorsal, micropyle inferior. Fruit baccate 
or drupaceous, 2 or 4 celled or with 2 or 4 pyrenes. Seeds various,, 
umbilicus ventral or subbasal, albumen horny; embryo straight or 
curved, cotyledons somewhat linear ; radicle terete, inferior. Trees 
and scrubs erect or scandent ; stipules solitary on both sides, entire, 
rarely cut. Example : Morinda ; known at once by their mulberry- 
like fruit, whence the name. 

. Tribe 20. Cotjss&.ree^. — Corolla-lobes valvate. Stamens inserted 
in the tube or throat of corolla. Ovary 1-celled (or 2-celled, the 
septa very thin and evanescent) ; ovules in pairs, basal and erect or 
peltately affixed at the base of the thin septa, amphitropous. Fruit 
coriaceous, 1-seeded. Embryo minute, radicle inferior. Shrubs ; 
stipules entire, solitary on both sides ; flowers terminal. Plants df 
Brazil and Tropical America; probably no examples in Queensland. 

Tribe 21. Pstchotrieje. — Corolla-lobes valvate. Stamens in- 
serted at the throat of the corolla. Ovary 2 (rarely 4 or 8) celled ; 
ovules solitary in the cells, wholly basal, anatropous, very often 
cuneate, compressed. Fruit very often of 2 pyrenes ; pyrenes plano- 
convex, the ventral face plane, sulcate, or concave. Albumen often 
horny, embryo often curved, cotyledons plane or semi -terete, radicle 
straight or curved, inferior. Trees or shrubs, rarely herbs. Examples : 
Bsxfchofria, Qeophila, Myrmecodia, and Hydnopliytum. The first are 
usually shrubs ; the second is a creeping plant bearing fruit resembling 
the Kentish cherry in shape and colour ; the two latter genera are 
gouty-stemmed epiphytes. 

Tribe 22. P^derieje. — Flowers hermaphrodite or polygamo- 
dioBcious. Corolla-lobes valvate. Stamens inserted in the throat or 
tube of the corolla (or sometimes at the base). Ovary 2 to 5-celled; 
style branches (or stigmas) 2 or 5, filiform, papillous all round, rarel ; 
short and obtuse ; ovules solitary in each shell, erect from the basey 
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anatropous. Fruit globose, oompresged or augular ; or of 2 cocci, 
epicarp loose, fragile, iBembrazious. Seeds with little or. much 
albumen, of a fleshy character ; cotyledons broad, f oliaceous ; radicle 
inferior. Climbing or erect shrubs ; v^y frequently fetid when bruiaed. 
Stipules entire, solitary on both sides. Example : Pmderia, Eather 
pretty climbing plants, but the foliage when rubbed emits a most 
disagreeable odour. 

Tribe 23: ANTH©sPEEMEiE. — Elowers often polygamo-dioecious or 
unisexual. Corolla vallate. Stamens inserts m the throat, tube, or 
often at the base of the corolla ; filaments exserted ; anthers elongate, 
versatile. Ovary l-4i-cells ; style entire or style-branches often, fili- 
form, much elongated and papillous or hirsute, rarely laevis ; ovules 
solitary in each cell, erect from the .base, anatropous. Fruit of 
2 pyrenes, 2 cocci, or capsular. Seeds erect, albumen copious, cotyle- 
dons very often plane, radicle inferior. Shrubs and undershrubs, 
rarely herbs ; when bruised often fetid. Examples : Serissa, Coprosma, 
Examples of each are commonly to be met with in cultivation as 
ornamental plants — often for the variegation of their foliage. 

Tribe 24. SpEEMACOCEiB. — Flowers hermaphrodite, rarely 1-sexual, 
Corolla-lobes valvate. Ovaiy 2 (very rarely 3-4) celled ; style entire, 
stigmas capitellate or bifid, rarely 2 or 3-4 elongate style branches; 
ovules solitary in each cell, attached to the septa, amphitropous. 
Fruit dry, iudehiscent or dehiscent, 2-cocci or capsular, sometimes 
circumscissile. Seeds oblong or linear, the hilum ventral, often 
elongate, very often longitudinally exsculptured on the ventral face, 
"albumen horny or fleshy; embryo various, radicle inferior. Herbs, 
rarely undershrubs ; stipules setose, very rarely entire. The flowers 
small and inconspicuous. Examples: Spermacoee, Richard sonia ; 
generally weedy plants. 

Tribe 25. Galie-SI. — Flowers usually hermaphrodite. Corolla 
valvate. Ovary 2-celled ; style very often short, branches 2, apex 
atigmatose or capitellate; ovules solitary in the cells, amphitropous, 
anatropous, or semi-anatropous, funiele attached to the base of septa. 
Fruit coriaceous or fleshy, very often didymous, indehiscent. Seeds 
peltate, the ventral face often concave ; hilum broad, albumen horny, 
embryo curved, radicle inferior. Herbs, rarely undershrubs, the 
branches 4-angular. Leaves verticillate; stipules similar to the leaves, 
then said to be exstipulate, rarely opposite. Examples : Euhia^ 
Galium, Asperula ; often rough weedy plants. From the first genus 
the well-known dye, Madder, is obtained. 

Teibe XVIII. IXOEE^. 
COFFEA, Linn. 

The Arabic name of the plant is Qahoueh ; and of this word, the 
Persian Cahwa, the Turkish Cahvey, the French Cafe, and our CofEee 
are evidently corruptions. Others, however, give the following as its 
derivation: — Caffee,a province of IN'area, in Africa, where the common 
coffee grew in abundance. 

Calyx-tube short', catnpanulate, turbinate or urceolate ; limb 
small or obsolete, cleft or obscurely toothed, persistent, iiot accrescent. 
Corolla salver or somewhat funnel-shaped, membranous or slightly 
coriaceous ; tube short or elongated ; throat glabrous ; limb spreading, 
5 to 7-partite, rarely 4 or 8-partite ; lobes contorted dextrorsely (as 
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Been from inside) in sBstivation. Stamens 5 to 7, rarely 4 or 8, inserted 
at the mouth of the corolla, eiserted or partly included, glabrous ; 
^laments short or obsolete, or even two-thirds of the length of the 
anthers ; anthers linear, fixed at the back above the base. Disk 
fleshy, glabrous. Ovary 2M3elled; style filiform, glabrous, usually 
shortly exserted, bifid; lobes linear, spathulate or tapering; ovules 
solitary, subpeltately attached about the middle of the ovary or rather 
lower, am phitropous. Berry ellipsoidal, oblong, or subglobose, more 
or less fleshy; pyrenes 2 (one sometimes abortive), papery op 
coriaceous, convex on the back, flat with a narrow usually deep 
longitudinal furrow on the face. Seeds plano-convex; umbilicus 
ventral ; testa membranous, intruded within the furrow of the face ; 
embryo somewhat curved; cotyledons foliaceous; radicle subterete, 
inferior, longer than the cotyledons; albumen horny. Shrubs or 
small trees with opposite branches and leaves. Leaves ovate or 
lanceolate, apiculate intrapetiolar stipules, axillary or terminal solitary 
or clustered white fragrant hermaphrodite flowers, and bracteoles 
usually connate into a single or double cup at the base of the calyx or 
on the short pedicel or peduncle. 

C. araMca, Linn, The Coffee. A glabrous glossy shrub or small 
tree. Branches terete, or at the extremities rather compressed. 
Leaves oval, or elliptical, acuminate, wedge-shaped at the base, 
subcoriaceous, evergreen (usually persisting for three years), some- 
what undulate, 3 to 8 by \\ to 3 mches; lateral veins 7 to 12 pairs ; 
margins rather undulate ; petiole 2 to 6 lines long ; stipules broadly 
ovate, apiculate, connate at the base, 2 to 4 lines long. Flowers 
fragrant, i to | inch long just before expansion, about half as long 
after expansion, subsessile or very shortly pedicellate, 2 to 9 or more 
together in very short axillary or lateral bracteolate clusters : bracteoles 
ovate, the inner ones connate at the base of the pedicels, falling short 
of the shallow subtruncate or obtusely 5-denticulate calyx limb. 
Corolla white ; lobes oval, obtuse, or mucronulate, equalling or exceed- 
ing tlie tube, spreading. Anthers rather shorter than the corolla- 
lobes, wholly exserted, fixed rather below the middle to the filament, 
which are about half as long. Disk glabrous. Style about equalling 
the unexpanded flower, bifid ; lobes linear, narrower towards the tip. 
Berry ellipsoidal, i-inch or more long, red when ripe. Seeds from 
4 to 6 hne^ long. 

Order COMPOSIT-aS, 

This is the most extensive family amongst flowering plants, 
number of species 10,000 in 800 genera, and represented in every 
quarter of the globe and in every variety of station. 

Flowers or florets collected together in a head (rarely reduced to 
a single floret), surrounded by an involucre of several bracts, either in 
one row or imbricated in several rows, the whole having the appearatnoe 
of a single flower. Beceptacle on which the florets are inserted either 
naked or bearing chaffy scales or hairs or bristles between the florets. 
In each floret the calyx is wanting or converted into a pappus or ring 
of hairs or scales on the top of the ovary. Corollas either all 
hermaphrodite, tubular, and 5 or rarely 4-toothed (heads discoid) 
or all hermaphrodite and ligulate, that is, with a slender tube and a 
flat strap-shaped lamina, or those of the centre or disk tubular and 
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hermaphrodite or male, and those of the circumference either ligulate 
and female or neuter, forming a ray (heads radiate)^ or filiform and 
female (heads discoid but heterogamous). Stamens 5 rarely 4, in- 
serted in the tube of the corolla, the anthers linear and united in a 
sheath round the style (except in Xanthium or where more or less 
imperfect), 2-celled, opening inwards by longitudinal slits, the 
connective usually produced at the top into a small erect appendage, 
the anther obtuse or sagittate at the base, the basal lobes sometimefl 
prolonged into short and acute or long very fine and hair- like points 
or lobes called tails. Ovary inferior, with a single erect ovule. 
Style filiform, usually divided at the top into 2 short stigmatic 
branches. Fruit a small, dry seed-like nut or achene, crowned by 
the pappus or naked. Seederect, without albumen. Embryo straight 
or rarely curved. Radicle inferior. Herbs, shrubs, or very rarely 
small trees, with alternate or opposite leaves without stipules. Flowe^ 
heads terminal or veiy rarely axillary, solitary or in panicles, usually 
corymbose, sometimes reduced to clusteis or compound heads, the 
general inflorescence often centrifugal, the inflorescence within the 
head always centripetal. 

[Considering tne vast number of species contained in this Order, it 
will be found divided into but few tribes. These, however, are again 
divided into subtribes. To have given the characters of all these sub- 
divisions would have too far extended the work. The subtribes from 
which examples are taken are, however, noted, and their leading 
features stated.] 

Tribe 1. Vebnoniaceje. — Flower* heads homogamous, tubular; 
anthers sagittate at the base ; style-branches subulate, hairy ; leaveg 
very often alternate ; corolla never yellow ; pappus often setose or 
paleaceous. 

* Subtribe Euvernoniem, — Heads distinct, many flowered. 
Examples: Centratherum, Vernonia, The examples obtainable not 
of much beauty. The first will be found on the border of scrub, 
the latter amongst grass in open pastures ; the flowers of both are of a 
bluish purple. 

Tribe 2. EuPATORiACEiB. — Flower-heads homogamous, tubular; 
anthers subentire at the base ; style-branches subterete, obtuse, and 
shortly papillous. Leaves opposite or alternate. Corolla usually orange, 
rarely yellow or yellowish ; pappus oft^n setose. 

Subtribe Figueriece. — Anther-tip truncate. Example : Adenos- 
temma. 

Subtribe Agerate<s, — Anther-tip appendiculate ; achenes 5-angled. 
Examples : Ageratum, Eupatorium. 

Of the genera mentioned the first will be found on very wet 
land; the second is known as "Billy-goat weed,'* and has overrun 
both garden and field ; the last will be found in garden culture, and 
possessing more or less beauty and supposed medicinal virtues. 

IVibe 3. AsTEEOiDEiE. — Flower-heads homogamous, radiate or 
disciform or wanting rays and homogamous; anthers obtuse at base 
or subentire ; style-branches complanate, appendiculate (except in 
Baccharidew) ; leaves most frequently alternate ; receptacle most 
frequently naked ; corollas of the disk most frequently yellow, rays of 
same colour, or various colours. 



' Some but not all the svibtribes of this Order are given. 
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Subtribe Bellidea. — ^Ray-flowers female, ligulate, never yellow ; 
disk flowers yellow ; pappus none or yerv short. Examples : Lagenophoray 
BrachycomCy Brisbane Daisy ; JBellis, English Daisy. 

Subtribe JEEeterochromece. — Ray-flower female, ligulate, never 
yellow ; disk flowers yellow ; pappus hairs long, copious. Examples : 
Calotts, nasty burrs ; Olearia, often handsome shrubs. 

Tribe 4. Inuloidb^. — Plower-heads heterogamous, diseiformis or 
radiate, or wanting rays and homogamous. Anthers setiferous or 
caudate at the base. Style- branches linear, obtuse, inappendiculate, 
or styles of the sterile flowers undivided. Leaves usually alternate. 
Disk and ray-flowers usually both yellow. 

Subtribe Plucheine<e, — Heads androgynous. Involucral bracts 
dry or herbaceous, rarely subscarious. Receptacle naked. Style- 
arms of the hermaphrodite flowers filiform, not truncate, or style of 
sterile flowers entire. Example : Blumea, JSpaltes, Pterocaulon, 
More or less weedy plants, seldom of much beauty ; this is especially 
the case with those species of which examples will be obtainable. 

Subtribe Qnaphaliea. — Heads androgynous or homogamous. 
Involucral bracts scarious, usually hyaline, or the inner radiating. 
Receptacle usually naked. Style-arms of the hermaphrodite flowers 
truncate. Examples : Gnaphalium, Melichri/sum, or the Everlasting 
Flowers. Immortelle of the French belong to this genus and its near 
allies. 

Tribe 5. HELiANTHOiDEiB. — Flower-heads heterogamous, radiate, 
or diseiformis, or wanting rays and homogamous. Receptacle 
paleaceous, or rarely naked inM;he centre. Anthers ecaudate, or with 
two very short points at the base. Style-branches with the apex 
truncate or appendiculate, or style of the sterile flowers entire. 
Achenes 3-4- angled, or terete, or compressed. Pappus of 2-4 bristles, 
or paleaceous, or none. 

Subtribe Amhrosiece. — Heads heterogamous or unisexual. Flowers 
hermaphrodite, sterile, with undivided styles; female apetalous. 
Anthers nearly free, with inflexed appendages. Examples : Ambrosia, 
Xanthium. Both genera introduced weeds ; the latter includes the 
Bathurst and Noogoora burrs. 

Subtribe Zinniew, — Head radiate ; ligula of achene sessile or sub- 
sessile, persistent. Receptacle paleaceous. Example : Zinnia, a well- 
known garden annual. 

Subtribe Verbesinece, — Heads hetero or homogamous. Flowers 
hermaphrodite, all fertile. Achenes of the disk anguled, subterete, or 
laterally compressed, crowned with 2-3 bristles or scales or naked. 
Leaves usually opposite. Examples : Siegesbeckia, Eclipta, Selianthus, 
or Sunflower. 

Subtribe Coreopsidece, — Heads hetero or homogamous. Flowers 
hermaphrodite, all fertile or neuter. Achenes dorsally compressed. 
2-4 awned or naked. Examples : Coreopsis, Dahlia, Cosmos, all well- 
known garden plants. 

Subtribe Qalinsogece. — Heads hetero or homogamous. Flowers 
hermaphrodite, all fertile. Achenes with short bristle-like palese. 
Example : Oalinsoga, an introduced ancT troublesome annual weed, 
at once recognised by its 5 (usually) small white ligulate florets. 

Tribe 6. HELENioiDEiB. — Fower-heads heterogamous radiate, or 
rarely diseiformis or wanting rays and homogamous. Receptacle 
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naked. Anthers without taik. Styles of the hennaphrodite ftowen 
with the branches truncate or appendiculate. Achenes narrow a 
turbinate, 4-5 angled or with 8 or many ribs, and crowned with pales, 
rarely awns or setse, rarely bald Leaves opposite or alternate. 
Involucre bracts 1-2 seriate or rarely 3-4 seriate, herbaceous or meo^ 
branous. Corolla-disk usually yellow, rays of the same colour oi 
various. 

Subtribe TagetinecB, — Involucral bracts l-seriate, equal, sprinkW 
with oil-glands. Achenes narrow and much striated. Pappus 
paleaceous, aristose, setose or rarely none. Example: Tagetei; one 
species known as the Prench Marigold. 

Subtribe Euheleniea, — Involucre often with broad bracts, of 2 or 
few series, subequal or imbricate. Achenes turbinate or oblong, silky 
villose. Example : Oaillardia^ a showy genus often cultivated for tb 
Bake of its flowers. 

Tribe 7. ANTHEMiDE-aB. — Elower-heads heterogamous .radiate « 
discif ormis, or wanting rays and homogamous. Involucral bracts 2 oi 
many seriate, dry or scarious at the tips. Beceptacle paleaceous or 
naked. Anthers without tails. Style-branches truncate at the apet 
Pappus none or a crown of short paleae. Leaves most frequentlr 
alternate. IHsk-flowers yellow, ray-flowers variously colourel 
Examples: Chrysanthemum^ Gentipeda, Tanacetum* The first genus ii 
well known ; the second is composed of weedy plants which have some 
medicinal reputation ; the latter contains the well-known Tansy. 

Tribe 8. SenecionibEjE. — Flower- heads heterogamous radiate or 
disciformis, or wanting rays and hcftaogamous. Involucral bracti 
usually 1 -seriate and subequal, with a few short outer ones* at tieii 
base, rarely many-seriate; lieceptacle often naked. Anthers taHlesa 
, or with 2 short points at the base. Style-branches of hermaphrodite 
flowers often penicillate, truncate or append iculate. Achenes varioui 
Pappus of fine hairs, rarely bald. Leaves alternate or rarely opposite. 
Corolla of disk yellow, rays also usually yellow but various. 

Subtribe EvsenecionecB, — Involucral bracts 1-2-scriate, free nearlr 
to the base, usually with a few smaller outer ones. Style-branches oi 
the hermaphrodite flowers truncate or obtuse, penicillate or with haiff 
tips. Examples : Oynura, Cineraria^ Seneeio. This subtribe, it wiS 
be seen, is composed of some of the most beautiful plants in cultivatioii. 
while others are most troublesome weeds. 

Tribe 9. CALENDULACE-aE. — Flower-heads heterogamous, radiate. 
Involucral bracts 1-2-seriate, i^arrow, subequal. Keceptacle naked 
Anthers with a mucronate-subcaudate base. Style-branches of tin 
hermaphrodite flowers truncate, in the sterile flowers undivided 
Achenes (often heteromorphous or thick) bald or rarely crowned witliJ 
Jittle woolly tomentum. Leaves usually alternate or radical. Example 
Calendula, The genus quoted contains the common pot Marigold. 

Tribe 10. Aectotide^. — Flower-heads radiate or wanting raj 
and homogamous. Involucral bracts many-seriate, imbricate, point 
sometimes broad and scarious, sometimes very acute or spineseeni 
Anthers with an entire or sagittate base, the auricles obtuse or acut< 
never tailed. Style-branches of the fertile hermaphrodite flowei 
sometimes somewhat broad with rounded points, often united big 
up, or the sterile styles undivided. Achenes often thick, bald, G 
pappus paleaceous or coroniformis. Leaves radical or alternate. 
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Subtribe JEuarctotea, — Hecids distinct. Involucral bracts free, 
and at least tbe interior one with broad scari^os points. Examples : 
Oyvibonotus Gryptostemma. The genera braught under notice are 
weedy plants, the first indigenous to our Darling Downs ; the latfeer 
is the African plant known as Cape- weed. 

Subtribe Oorterieis. — Heads distinct. Involucral bracts joined 
at the base, the points acute, very acute or spinescent, or rarely 
foliaceous. Example: Gazania, a yery handsome genus of border 
plants. 

Tribe 11. Ctnahoide^. — Elower-heads tubular. Involucral 
bTacts many-seriate, imbricate, with scarious, spinous, or foliaceous 
tips. Eeceptacle often fleshy, densely bristly or paleaceous, rarely 
simply pitted. Corolla-limb slender, deeply 5-fid. Anthers tailed. 
Styles subentire, or the branches short-hairy, or thickened towards the 
base. Achenes often hard. Pappus various, rarely none. Leaves 
alternate, often spinous. 

Subtribe CarduinecB, — Heads many-flowered, separate. Achenes 
glabrous, basal areole horizontal. Pappus-hairs distinct or connate. 
Examples: Carduus, Spear thistle; Ci/nara, Artichoke; Silybum, 
Virgin Mary's thistle. 

Subtribe Centaur eeoe. — Heads separate, many -flowered. Achenes 
glabrous, basal areole oblique or lateral. Example : Centaurea (see 
. Bluebottle, and others). 

Tribe 12. Mutistace^. — Flower-heads hetero or homogamous, 
rayed or not. Involucral bracts many-seriate, unarmed. Eeceptacle 
rarely paleaceous. Corolla bilabiate, or the limb deeply 5-iid. 
Anthers usually caudate. Style-branches (very short or elongated), 
with rounded or truncate inappendiculate points. Achenes various. 
Pappus setose, paleaceous, or rarely none. Leaves radical or alternate, 
rarely opposite. 

Subtribe Barnadesie^se. — Heads sequaliflorus or radiatiformis. 
Anthers tailless. Style-branches very short, connivant or scarcely 
patent. Involucral bracts many-seriate, imbricate. Example: 
.Bamadesiay a South American genus. The only example to be met 
with in Queensland is a large rambling spiny bush. One plant is in 
the Brisbane Botanic Gardens, but is cut down every year so never 
flowers; the other is between the Beenleigh school and teacher's 
residence. 

Subtribe GochvatieoB, — Heads agqualiflorus, corolla tubulose, 
limb-segments narrow, equal or obscurely 2-lipped. Involucral bracts 
many-seriate, imbricate. Example: Stifftia chrysantha. Plant in 
Brisbane Botanic Grardens, a native of Brazil. 

Tribe 13. Cichoriace-E.— Flower-heads homogamous, sequaliflorus 
or subradiatiformis. Involucre various. Eeceptacle epaleaceous or 
palese deciduous. Corollas all ligulate ; ligule truncate, 5-toothed at 
apex. Anthers tailless or shortly setiferous at the base. Style- 
branches slender. Achenes various. Pappus setose, paleaceous, or 
none. Leaves radical or alternate. Herbs, with usually a milky 
juice. 

Subtribe Hyoseridece. — Achenes truncate. Pappus of scales, with 
sometimes alternating hairs or none. Example : Oichorium. The 
Endive and Chicory are plants of this genus. 
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Subtribe Crepidece, — IJsually leafy herbs, not woolly nor witb 
stellate hairs. Involucre calyculate, inner bracts often thickened. 
Achenes usually contracted at both ends. Examples : Ficris, Orepis, 
All or mostly composed of weedy plants ; the first-named genus of a 
very harsh nature. 

Subtribe HypocluBridecB, — Scapigerous herbs, hairs various. 
Achenes contracted below, usually beaked above. Pappus-hairs 
simple or feathery. Examples : HypocJioeria^ Taraxacum Dens-leonis, 
the Dandelion. 

Subtribe Lactuceoe, — Herbs, rarely shrubby below, glabrous or 
hispid, rarely scapigerous. Achenes usually narrowed below, and 
beaded or not above. Pappus-hairs many, simple. Examples : 
Zactuca, Sonchus. The first genus contains the Lettuce, and the latter 
the Sow thistle. 

Subtribe Scorzonerea. — Herbs, glabrous, woolly or hispid. 
Achenes with a broad base, or curved hollow stipes, above narrowed or 
beaked. Examples : Tragopogon porrifolius, the Salsafy ; Scorzonera, 
the Viper's G-rass, S. hispanica^ supposed to possess the power of 
curing the bites of vipers. 

Teibe V. HELIANTHOIDE^.—SuBTBiBE AMBROSIEiE. 

XANTHIUM, Linn. 

(From xanthosy yellow; the plants being formerly used by the Greeks 

to dye their hair.) 

Capitula unisexual, monoecious; staminate globose, in terminal 

clusters ; pistillate 2-flowered, chiefly axillary. Male capitula with 

few narrow involucral bracts ; florets numerous, sheathed by folded 

hyaline palese ; cololla 5-toothed ; anthers free or nearly so, base obtuse. 

Eemale capitula with an ellipsoidal or ovoid closed gamophyllous 

aculeate involucre, 2-locellate and 2-rostrate ; corolla none ; achenes 

solitary in each cell of the indurated prickly enclosing involucre. 

Coarse scabrid hoary or glabrate annuals, with alternate petiolate 

palmately-lobed leaves. 

X. Struxnarium, Linn. Noogoora Burr. Stem, branches, and 
leaves, puberulous without spines, mottled, spreading, attaining 6 or 
8 feet in height. Leaves deltoid, 3 to 5-lobed, unequally often coarsely 
dentate, often over 6 inches broad ; base 3-nerved, cordjite, sinus wide, 
cuneate into the petiole of 1 to 6 inches. Capitula nearly sessile, 
clustered ; fruit ellipsoidal, about f inch long, terminating in an erect 
or somewhat curved beak. 

Order PROTEACE-ffi!. 

This order contains about 960 species in a genera of between 
50 and 60. The most important product of the order is its timber ; 
many of the woods are very beautiful, and some are in demand, 
principally by coopers and cabinetmakers. 

Elowers hermaphrodite or rarely partially unisexual. Perianth 
regular or irregular, deciduous, consisting of 4 segments valvately 
united in the bud, the claws forming a tube cylindrical ordilated 
towards the base, the laminsB short, forming a globular ovoid or rarely 
elongated limb ; the segments at length separating either from the 
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bajse upwards or revolute from the laminsB downwards, leaving ;% por- 
tion d the tube entire or open on one side, the laminsB sometimes 
cohering long after the segments have separated lower down. 
Stamens 4, opposite the perianth segments and usually inserted on 
them, either with the filaments whollj adnate, leaving the anthers 
sessile at the base of the laminsB, or the filament shortly fre^ below 
tlie laminae; or very rarely the stamens entirely free from the periantk. 
Anthers various, all perfect or rarely partially abortive, most fre*. 
qnently with 2 parallel cells adnate to a connectivum continuous with the 
filament. Hypogynous or perigynous glands or scales in many genera 4, 
alternating with the stamens, but in some genera variously united or 
reduced in number or wholly deficient. Ovary 1-celled, sessile or 
fitipitate, more or less excentrical, with a single terminal undivided 
style, variously shaped at the end, with a small terminal oblique or 
lateral stigma. Ovules either solitary or 2 collaterally attached or 
sligbtly superposed, or several imbricate in 2 contiguous rows, either 
pendulous and orthotropous or, more frequently, laterally attached 
and more or less amphitropous, rarely erect and anatropous, the 
micropyle always inferior and frequently prominent from the incom- 
plete development of the primine. Fruit either an indehiscent nut or 
drupe, or a more or less dehiscent coriaceous or woody folicle, very 
rarely a completely 2-valved capsule; either 1-celled and 1-seeded, or 
when 2 seeds are ripened in a drupe sometimes really 2- celled from 
the growth of the endocarp between as well as round the seeds, or 
when 2 or more seeds ripen in a follicle apparently 2 or more celled 
by the consolidation of the external coating of the two adjoining seeds 
into a membranous or woody plate detaching itself from the remainder 
of the seed. Seeds without albumen, the testa usually thin, rarely 
coriaceous or hard ; embryo straight, with fleshy cotyledons and a 
short inferior radicle. Shrubs or trees, rarely undershrubs or even 
perennial herbs. Leaves alternate or scattered, in a very few genera 
strictly opposite or verticillate, but often crowded under the inflores- 
cence so as to appear verticillate, usually coriaceous, often vertical 
with stomata on both sides, or in the same genera horizontal or narrow 
and terete, entire, toothed, or variously divided, without stipules. 
Flowers axillary or terminal, solitary or in racemes or spikes, often 
condensed into umbels, heads, or cones, each flower or pair of flowers 
subtended by a bract, very deciduous in some genera and perhaps 
Bometimes really deficient, Ihe pedicels always with bracteoles. 

Seeies I. NUCAMENTACEiE. 

Pruit an indehiscent nut or drupe. Flowers usually solitary 
within each bract. 

Tribe J.. Peotee^.-t Anthers all perfect, or very rarely the upper 
one abortive, with 2 parallel cells adnate to the connectivum, inserted 
at the base of the short spreading laminae of the perianth. Ovule 1, 
or rarely 2. Stigma terminal. Fruit a dry nut. Examples : Frotea^ 
JPetropMla, The first genus belongs to South Africa, and the honey 
of the flowers is collected by the farmers, who prepare from it, by 
inspissation, a delicious syrup, which is known as the " Syrupug 
Proteae." These South African plants do not, as a rule, thrive well in 
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Queensland, but some may be seen growing at Bowen Park. Speci- 
mens of the latter genus may be obtained on the islands of our coast 
and at Stanthorpe, &c. 

Tribe 2. CoNOSPEEMEja. — Anthers : One with 2 perfect cells, two 
with 1 perfect and 1 abortive cell, the fourth abortive, the perfect cell 
broad^concave, erect, without any connective, the adjoining ones of 
distinct anthers applied face to face in the bud, forming a single cell, 
all on very short thick filaments at the base of the laminsB or at the 
summit of the tube of the perianth. Ovule 1. Fruit a dry nut. 
Example : Oonospermum, Specimens of C, taxifolium may be. obtained 
Usually on saudy land. 

Tribe 3. Fbanklandieje. — Anthers all perfect, with parallel 
adnate cells enclosed in and adnate to the slender perianth-tube. 
Ovule 1. Fruit a dry nut with a pappus-like cone. Example: The 
single genus of West Australian plants, Franklandia, 

Tribe 4. PEESooNiEiE. — Anthers all perfect, with parallel cells 
adnate to the connective, the stamens inserted at or below the middle 
of the perianth-segments. Ovules 2, or sometimes 1. Fruit a drupe, 
or rarely a dry nut or membranous. Example : Fersoonia. Severad 
species are in Queensland, and pretty generally known as " Geebong." 
At the Mitchell !^ver the natives call the fruit " Nanchee" and 
" Booral," other natives call them " Koombarra." 

Semes IL FOLLICULAEES. 

Fruit dehiscent, follicular or 2-valved, rarely (in Relicta and 
l^acadamia) drupaceous and ipdehisceut. Flowers usually in pairs, 
with a single bract to each pair, rarely (in Carnarvonia, Zambertia, 
and Stenocarpvs) the inflorescence anomalous. 

Tribe 5. GBEViLLEEiE. — Ovules 2 or 4, collateral. Seeds without 
any intervening substance or separated by a thin lamina ot mealy 
substance. Flowers in racemes or clusters, with deciduous or abortive 
bracts, or with an involucre of imbricate bracts. Examples : Mac- 
adamia ternifolia, the Queensland Nut ; Orevillea robust a, the Silky 
Oak. 

Tribe 6. Embothrie-®. — Ovules several, imbricate in 2 rows. 
Seeds usually separated by thin laminae or a mealy substance. Ex- 
amples : Stenocarpus siniuxtus, the so-called Tulip-flower ; and the 
white-flowered Protead, so frequently met with in flower on sandy 
land, Lomatia silaifolia. 

Tribe 7. BanksiEwB. — Ovules 2, collateral. Seeds separated 
either by a hard usually woody substance or by a membrane rarely 
wanting. Flowers in dense cones or heads. Examples : BanJcsia, any 
species generally known as Honeysuckle trees. 

Tbibe VII. BAiSTKSIE^. 
BANKSIA, Linn. f. 
[I was led to choose this genus of JProteacea to illustrate the mode 
of describing genera and species — first, on account of its being one of 
the very few Australian plants named by the younger LinnaBus ; second,, 
because it bears the name of one, Sir Joseph Banks, who did much ta 
make known the plants of this part of Australia.] 
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Flowers hermaphrodite. Perianth regular or nearly so, straight 
or curved, the slender tube opening equally or along the lower side 
only, the limb ovoid-oblong or - linear, the laminsB remaining long 
coherent, or rarely sepai-ating as the tube opens. Anthers narrow, 
sessile in the concave laminae, the connective thick, usually very shortly 
produced beyond the cells. Hypogynous scales 4, very thin and 
membranous (rarely deficient ?). Ovary veiy small and sessile ; style 
usually longer than the perianth, rigid, curved, and protruding from 
the slit in the perianth-tube until the end is set free bj the separation 
of the laminsB, and then either straightened or remaming hooked or 
cxirved, rarely straight from the first, and not exceeding the perianth ; 
the stigmatic end on a level wifch the anthers, of a different texture 
but smooth, or striate and furrowed, continuous with the style or with 
a prominent rim at the base, the real stigma small and terminal; 
ovules 2, collaterally attached above the middle. Pruit a compressed 
capsule, opening at the broad end (or rather outer margin, for the 
scar of the style is lateral) in 2 hard often woody horizontal valves. 
Seeds usually 2, compressed, with a terminal membranous wing broad 
and rounded like the valves, the seeds separat,ed by a plate of the same 
shape (the consolidated outer integuments of the inner side of the 2 
seeds), free from the ripe seeds, simple (completely consolidated) 
between the nuclei, double (remaining distinct) between the wings. 
Trees or shrubs. Leaves alternate or rarely verticillate or nearly so, 
usually narrow, entire toothed, pinnatifid or pinnate, with numerous 
(rarely few) short lobes or segments, the primary veins numerous and 
transverse, rarely inconspicuous or irregular, and the minute reticula- 
tions numerous on the under surface, with a minute tomentum rarely 
wanting in the areolae, and sometimes white, and covering the whole 
under surface, the upper surface almost always glabrous and smooth. 
T'lowers sessile in pairs, in dense terminal cylindrical oblong 
or globular spikes, either terminal and sessile above the last 
leaves or rarely lateral, or on short lateral branches; each pair of 
flowers subtended by 1 bract and 2 lateral rather smaller bracteoles, 
both bracts and bracteoles densely woolly-villous on both sides, 
the tips glabrous tomentoae or villous, either clavate and obtuse 
or truncate, or shortly acuminate, always densely imbricate in parallel 
spiral or rarely vertical lines. Perianth -tube very slender and entire 
within the bracts, ultimately splitting beyond them. In fruit the 
bracts and bracteoles become consolidated with the rhachis into a 
thick woody cone, either covered with the withered remains of the 
perianths amongst which the capsules are entirely concealed or, where 
the flowers are wholly deciduous, the valves of the capsules protrude 
more or less beyond the bracts, the lower indehiscent portion con- 
taining the nuclei of the seeds remaining imbedded among the bracts. 
The proportion of perfect capsules is usually very small in relation to 
the number of flowers, of which there are often from 600 to above 
1,000 in the spike. 

B. iutesfrifolia, Linn, yi The Common Honeysuckle tree. A 
tree attaining sometimes a considerable size, the young branches 
closely tomentose. Leaves scattered, sometimes irregularly verticillate, 
oblong cuneate or lanceolate, quite entire or irregularly toothed, 
tapering into a short petiole, 3 to 4 inches long in some specimens, 
twice that length in others, especially the Northern ones, i to near 
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1 inch broad, white tindemeath, with numerous transverse reins and 
reticulations not very prominent ; the young shoots are also sometimes 
tomentose or villous with richly coloured fulvous almost woolly hairs, 
persisting on the underside till the leaves are nearly full-grown. 
Spikes oblong or cylindrical, 3 to 6 inches long. Bracts tomentose at 
the end. Perianth usually about 1 inch long, silky. Style straightening 
after the perianth-laminsB have separated, and usually very spreading 
or reflexed. Fruiting-cone oblong, cylindrical, the capsules prominent 
and not thick as in some other species. 

B integrifolia, var. palndOSa. Plowers smaller, the perianths 
about 7 or 8 lines long. This variety is usually met with on sandy 
land which is of a swampy nature ; it forms a spreading shrub or smafl 
stunted tree with smaller leaves than those of the normal form. 

Order EUPHORBIAGEiE. 

Amongst Dicotyledons this order stands fourth in point of number. 
It contains about 3,000 species, in 200 genera. 

Flowers always unisexual. Perianth either simple and calyx- 
like, or almost petal-like, usually small or double with 4 or 5 petals 
alternating with the calyx-lobes, or sometimes entirely wanting in one 
or both sexes. Stamens various. Ovary superior, consisting of 3 €Mp 
sometimes 2, or more than 3, united or 1-celled, or rarely 2-cellod 
carpels, very rarely reduced to a single one. Styles as many as 
carpels, free or more or less united, entire or divided, the stigmatic 
surface usually lining their inner face. Ovules 1 or 2 in each carpel, 
pendulous from the inner angle of the cells, the funicle usually 
thickened into a cellular mass often termed an obturator, Fruit 
either capsular, separating into as many 2-valved cocci as carpels, 
leaving a persistent axis, or more rarely succulent and indehiscent 
with the endocarp, consisting of as many indehiscent nuts or cocci as 
car[)els or cells. Seeds laterally attached at or above the middle witli 
or without an arillus or caruncle ; embryo straight, with flat cotyledons 
and a superior radicle, in a fleshy albumen, or very rarely the cotyledons 
fleshy with little or no albumen. Trees, shrubs, or herbs, often 
abounding in milky juice, exceedingly various in habits. Leaves 
alternate or opposite, rarely divided or compound, usually witli 
stipules. Inflorescence very varied. Flowers usually small. 

Tribe 1. EupHOBBiEiE. — Involucre calyx-like, including several 
male flowers, each of a single stamen without any perianth, and 1 
central female one, a single pedicellate pistil without any or rarely 
with a perianth, the whole flower-head resembling a single flower. 
Ovary 3-celled, 1 ovule in each. Capsule 3-cocci. Seeds albuminous. 
Embryo with broad cotyledons and a narrow radicle. Examples : 
JPedilantJius tithymaloides ; the Slipper-flower, J&a;?AorJi«, a common 
fleshy stemmed garden plant with red shpper-shaped flowers. (See 
also any of the Euphorbias^ particularly JS. (Poinsettia) pulcherrima,} 

Tribe 2. STETfOLOBEiE. — Flowers distinct, both sexes with a 
perianth. Ovules 1 or 2 in each cell of the ovary. Embryo linear, 
the cotyledons not at all or scarcely broader than the radicle. Shrubs 
often heath-like, with entire coriaceous leaves, or rarely herbs with 
small membranous leaves. Example: The little weed, JPoranthera 
microphylla^ will be found always ready to hand. 
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Tribe 3. Buxe^. — Flowers monoBcious. Sepnls imbricate or 
none. Petals none. Stamens opposi^ the sepals, or numerous. 
Female flowers 4 or 6. Ovary 2 or 3-celied, with two ovules iri each. 
Raphe of ovule dorsal. Style undivided. Cotyledons various. 
Example : See the Garden Box, Buxus sempervirens. 

Tribe 4. Phtllaitthejb. — Flowers distinct, both sexes with a 
perianth. Embryo with broad cotyledons and a narrow radicle. 
Trees, shrubs, herbs, or annuals, the flowers small in axillary clusters, 
solitary, or in catkin-like spikes or racemes. Ovules 2 in each cell. 
Examples : Take any of the numerous Phyllanthus, or PetfUostigma 
quadrtloculare, the Emu Apple or Bitter-bark; native name, "Mun- 
tenpin." 

Tribe 5. Q-albarieje. — Perianth double, of calyx and corolla. 
Stamens 4 to 10 ; filaments free. Ovary 1 to 3-celled, with I ovule 
in each. Fruit a small drupe. Probably no examples obltiinable in ' 
Queensland. 

Tribe 6. CEOTONEiB. — Flowers distinct, both sexes with a perianth, 
sometimes minute in the males. Embryo with broad cotyledons, and 
a narrow radicle. Ovules 1 in each cell. Flowers, at least males, in 
spikes, racemes, or panicles. Stamens usually indefinite. Examples : 
Jatropha, Croton, CodicBum (the Orotons of our gardens), Manihot, 
and Bicinus communis, the Castor Oil plant. 

Tbibe VI. CEOTONE^. 
RICINUS, Linn, 
(From ricinus a tick ; resemblance in the seeds.) 
Flowers monoecious, apetalous ; calyx 5-partite, finally valvate. 
Stamens in male flower numerous, inserted on rather convex receptacle; 
filaments numerous, ramified, many times divided above ; anthers small, 
2-dymo-globose ; cells laterally or extrorsely rimose, longitudinally 
adnate to thin connective. Ovary (none in the male flowers) 3-locular, 
subaessile, style-branches 3, afterwards beyond middle 2 partite, within 
and on all sides much papillose, stigmatiferous (red). Ovules in cells 
solitary descendent ; micropyle extrorse superior ; obturator thick 
subhemispherical. Capsule 3-locular ; exocarp finally solute, externally 
smooth or echinate ; cocci solute from axis. Seeds smooth (more or 
less spotted), aril of exostome depressed, conical, obscurely 2-lobed; 
cotyledons of large embryo-foliaceous, subelliptical, equal in breadth to 
albumen. Arborescent or tall herbaceous plants ; leaves alternate 
stipulate ; petiole long at ventral line, bearing glandulif orm tubercles ; 
limb wide, usually peltate ; pal matin erved, 7 to i5-lobed, unequally 
dentate ; flowers in terminal, contracto-ramified, cymiferous racemes ; 
female superior ; inferior male, 1-bracteate and 2-bracteolate ; pedicel 
articulate. 

&. COmmtHllB, Linn. The common Castor Oil plant. The only 
species with numerous varieties. An evergreen shrub or small tree, 
shoots and panicles glaucous. Leaves green or reddish 1 to 2 feet 
diam., membranous, lobes from oblong to liuear acute or acuminate, 
gland-serrated, petiole 4 to 12 inches. Racemes stout, erect. Male 
flowers i inch in diameter ; female calyx nearly as long ; styles often 
highly coloured- Capsule 4 inch to 1 inch lone, globosely oblong, 
smooth or echinate. Seed oblong, smooth, mottled. 
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Order ORAMINEiE. 

This was long considered to be the largest Order amon^t 
Monocotyledons; it is now found, however, that the Orchids* lap 
outnumber it in species, although not in individuals, for grasses abound 
and cover a large portion of the earth's surface, and in importance to 
man no family of plant stands higher. 

Flowers hermaphrodite or unisexual, in little green or more op 
less ecarious spikes called spikelets, consisting of several scale-like 
distichous bracts called glumes, the 2 or sometimes 1 or rarely 3 or 
more lower ones and sometimes 1 or more upper ones empty, the other 
one or more with a ^jessile flower in the axil of each. No normal 
perianth, but the flower usually enclosed in a 2-nerved glume-like scale 
called a palea (supposed to represent the 2 bracteoles of Hypolytreae 
or the perigynium of CariceaB) , and the perianth probably represented 
by 2 or rarely 3 small usually very thin and hyaline scales called 
lodicuhs, the palea or the lodicules or both deficient in a few genera. 
Stamens usually 3, occasionally reduced to 2 or 1, in a few genera 6 or 
more J filaments free, filiform; anthers usually exserted from the 
spikelet, versatile, ovate-oblong or linear, with 2 parallel cells opening 
longitudinally without any prominent connective. Ovary entire, 
1-celled, with 1 erect anatropous ovule. Styles 2 or rarely 3, free or 
united at the base into a 2 or 3-branched style, the upper stigmatic 
portion or stigmas usually long, either feathery with simple or branched 
stigmatic hairs, or more rarely simple with the stigmatic hairs very 
short or reduced to scarcely prominent papillsB. Fruit a small seed-like 
nut or utricle, often enclosed in the palea and subtending glume, the 
thin membranous . pericarp usually closely adnate to the seed and 
inseparable from it, sometimes adnate also to the enclosing palea, in 
a few genera free and loosely surrounding the seed. Seed erect, 
albuminous, with a thin adnate testa. Embryo small, usually globular 
or nearly so, on one side of the base of the albumen. Herbs, usually 
tufted or decumbent or creeping and rooting at the base, sometimes 
tall and branching, shrubby or arborescent. Stems usually hollow 
between the nodes. Leaves alternate, entire, pa rail el- veined, usually 
long and narrow, sheathing the stem at their base, but the sheath's 
split open from the base opposite the blade and often ending within 
the blade in a scarious or ciliate appendage called a ligula. 
Inflorescence terminal, rarelv also from the sheaths of the upper 
leaves, the spikelets variously arranged in spikes, racemes, panicles, or 
heads. Bracts occasionally but rarely subtending the branches of the 
panicle or single spikelets. . 

Series A. PANICACEiE. 

Spikelets articulate with the pedicel below the glumes, with a 

single terminal fertile flower, in addition to which there is sometimes 

a male or sterile flower below it. 

Mr. Bentbam says : — " This first main division of Gramineae is very fairly defined 
by the combination of two characters — the articulation of the pedicel below the 
spikelet or cluster of spikelets, and the single fertile flower apparently terminal, with 
or without a single male or sterile one below it. Where either of these two characters 
fails, the plant should be referred to Poacese." 

* Number of species respectively — Orchids, between 4,000 and 5,000 ; 
Gramineae, between 3,000 and 4,000. 
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Tribe 1. PxKicBJB. — Spikelets hermaplirodite, more rarely by 
abortion unisexual, spicate or paniculate, rnachis of the inflorescence 
not articulate. Olumes, flowering exaristate, fruiting indurated or at 
any rate more rigid than the exterior ones. Examples: Faspalum 
(see "Ditch Millet"), Panicum (see " Summer- grass *'), Cenchrus 
(see " Scrub or Hillside Burr-grass "). 

Tribe 2. Matde^. — Spikelets unisexual, the terminal ones male, 
spicate or paniculate or (in Pariana, not Australian) surrounding the 
female, lower ones female spicate, separating joint by joint with the 
intemode of the rhachis (except in Zea), Examples : Ooix (see 
" Job's Tears") and Zea (the Maize). 

Tribe 3. Oryze-s:. — Spikelets hermaphrodite or more rarely 
unisexual, paniculate or spicate ; rhachis of the inflorescence not 
articulate ; glumes, the uppermost beneath the flower (palea ?), 1 -nerved 
or carinate. Examples: Oryza (see "Kice*'^, and X^^rsja, the Bice- 
grass. 

Tribe 4. TBiSTEGiNEiB.— Spikelets hermaphrodite, placed singly 
along the inarticulate branches of the panicle, or more rarely in pairs 
or fascicles, articulate with pedicel. Glumes, empty aristate or 
muticus, flowering hyaline or finely membranous, terminated by a 
geniculate arista or muticus. Example : See Arundlnella, a very 
common coarse grass met with on hillsides in Queensland. 

Tribe 5. Zotsik-ZE. — Spikelets hermaphrodite or some imperfect, 
j/vith inarticulate rhachis of the simple spike, which is furnished with 
joints consisting of a- series, or fasciculate. Glumes, flowering, 
membranous, often smaller than the empty ones and hyaline. 

Subtribe 1. AnfhephorecB. — Spikelets pedicellate, 3, or numerous 
crowded together in a deciduous fascicle. Glumes, the flowering 
sometimes a little longer than the empty ones, sometimes shorter and 
hyaline. Example : Tragtis racemosus, the small Burr-grass. 

Subtribe 2. Euzoyaieas. — Spikelets placed singly upon a pedicel, 
miore rarely in pairs. Glumes, flowering shorter than the empty ones 
and hyaline. Examples : Perotis rara^ the Comet-grass ; and Zoysia 
pungens^ the Coast Couch-grass. 

Tribe 6. ANDaopoooNEiB. — Spikelets along the rhachis of the 
spike or branches of the panicle most often in pairs, or the terminal 
ones in triplets. Spikelets in each pair homogamous or heterogamous. 
Glumes, flowering smaller than the emp^ ones, hyaline, often 
furnished with an awn. Examples : Imperata (see " Blady Grass "), 
SaccJiarum (see "Sugar-cane"); Dimeria^ a grass resembling a 
CJiloris common about Cairns; Hemarthria, a common grass on 
swampy land ; Andropogon (see the Blue Grass), and Anthistiria (see 
" Kangaroo-grass," or the tall Oat-grass of the Darling Downs). 

Series B. POACEiE. 
Pedicel continuous below the glumes. Ehachilla often articulate 
above the lower persistent glumes, continued beyond the fertile 
flowers, stipitiform or bearing either empty glumes or imperfect 
flowers, or sometimes there is a single terminal fertile flower as in the 
case of the Panicacese, but separating joint by joint with its own 
glume from the empty persistent glumes. 

Mr. Bentham aays: — "The main characters of Poacese consist, firstly, in the 
want of any articulation of the pedicel below the lower empty glumes, which remain 
persistent after the fruiting one has fallen away, or fall away separately ; and 
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secondly, in the male or imperfect or rudimentary flowers, when present, being above, 
not below, the fertile one. xhe former character is all but universal ; but from the 
latter one exoeptions are not very rare, besides that, where there is only one flower 
mthout any continuation of the rhacmlla beyond it, the character entirely Mis. I 
should add that in some tribes of Poacese there are two or more perfect flowecs in the 
spik^let, which is not the case in Panicacese." 

Tribe 7. Phalaetde^. — Flowers single, termiiial^ hermaphrodite. 
Glumes 6 (or 6 and palea), l-nerved or carinate. Examples : 
Microlcena stipoides^ the Meadow Rice-grass ; and Fhalaris canariensiSf 
the Canary- grass. 

Tribe 8. AGROSTiDEiB. — Spikelete with single flowers, rIbachiUa 
naked beyond the flower or prolonged into a bristle or stripes. 

Subtribe 1. Stipew, — Panicle loose or irregularly spiciform. 
GHumes, flowering usually terminated in an awn, fruiting closely 
investing the caryopsis (grain). Rhachilla not prolqnged beyond 
the flower. Examples : ArUtida, the Three- Awned Spear-grasses ; 
and Stipa verticillata, the Bamboo-gtass so common in mountain 
serubs. 

Subtribe 2. Phleoidta. — Panicle spike-like, compact, cylindrical 
OT subglobose. Glumes, flowering muticus or terminated by 1 to 3 
awns, fruiting loosely enclosing the grain. Khachilla sometimes pro- 
longed. Example : EcMnopogon ovatiis^ the Rough-bearded grass. 

Subtribe 3. SporoholecB, — Panicle loose or reduced to a raceme, 
very rarely spiciform. Glumes, flowering muticus. Oaryopsis (grain), 
somewhat denuded more frequently than the open glumes. RhachiUa 
not prolonged. Example: Sporobolus, (See " Rat's-tail grass," the 
" Jil-crow-berry *' of the Cloncurry natives.) 

Subtribe 4. Etiagrostete. — Panicle variable, more frequently 
loose. Glumes, flowering frequently furnished with a dorsal awn, 
very rarely muticus. Caryopsis loosely enclosed in a^lume. Rhachilla 
often prolonged. Example : Deyeuocia Forsteri, a soft very light grass. 

Tribe 9. Aveneje. — Spikelets bearing 2 or more flowers, more 
usually paniculate. Glumes, flowermg very frequently furnished with 
a dorsal awn or sometimes with a terminal one. Rhachilla more 
Bsually prolonged beyond the flowers. 

Subtribe 1. Airem. — Spikelets 2'-flowered, rhachilla not produced 
beyond the flowers. Glumes, flowering muticus or rarely slender or 
shortly aristate. Examples : Eriachne^ several species met with in 
Tropical Queensland. 

Subtribe 2. Euavenece. — Spikelets 2 or numerous, rhachilla 
prolonged more or less beyond the flowers. Glumes, flowering verv 
often bearing a dorsal or terminal awn, geniculate or twisted. 
Example : Avena^ the Oat. 

Tribe 10. Chloeidk®. — Spikelets with 1 or more flowers sessile 
along the rhachis in 2 series of unilateral or second spikes. Examples: 
Cklorisj any of the Star grasses ; and Eleu&ine^ the Crab grass. 

Ti*ibe 11. Eestuce^. — Spikelets with two or moxe flowers 
v<ariously paniculate or mor^ rarely racemose. Glumes, flowi^as^ 
muticus or terminated in awns. 

Subtribe 1. Fappophorea, — Eowfflring glumes many-nerved, 
fnrnished with 3 or more awns, or ^rlobed wit^at awBS. Example : 
Fappophorum, 
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Subtribe 2. Triodiea. — MoweriDg glumes I or S-nerved, furnished 
h 3 teeth (tridentate), 3-«cleft (tritid), or 3-awD8 (triaristate). 
wnple : Triodia, the so-called Spinifex. 

Subtribe 3. Arundinece, — Rhachilla furnished with long hairs 
3w the floweriAg glumes. Examples : Oynerium^ or Pampas grass ;. 
> the Common Eeed, Fhragmites ; or the large Bamboo reed, Arundo 
ace, 

Subtribe 4. JSesleriea. — Inflorescence spieiform or capituliform,. 
ally beset at its base with empty glumes or sterile stipites. Style 
)raiiehes frequently long, slender. Example : Elylhophoru9 artiou- 
18, a grass found near Bockhampton. 

Subtribe 5. JEraj^rastea. — Elowering glumes 3-nerved, the rest 
mal. Example : See any of the species of EragrosHs so plentiful 
Queensland. 

Subtribe 6. Meliceco, — Glumes, flowering with 3 or more nervBS,. 
r more empty glumes above them enveloping each other. Example : 
terachne. 

Subtribe 7. Centoiheceed, — Leaves flat, lanceolate or ovate, with 
asverse veinlets between the veins. G-lumes, flowering with 5 or 
pe nerves. Example : Centotheca lappacea, a burr grass of the 
pical scrubs. 
Subtribe 8. JEufestucecB, — Glumes, flowering 5 or many-nerved, 
rest normjil. Example : Briza minor, the small Quaking grass ; 
I Foa c<Bspito9a, called Tussac Poa or Weeping Polly grass. 
Tribe 12. Hoedee^. — Spikelets with 1 or more flowers, sessile at 
teeth or notches of the rhachis of the simple spike. 
Subtribe 1. TriticecB. — Spikelets placed singly at the nodea 
h B or more flowers, more rarely with 2 flowers. Examples : The 
Hums, Secale, and Triticums ; that is to say, the Eye grasses, Rye,^ 
I Wheat. 

Subtribe 2. Lepturecs, — Spikelets placed singly at the nodea 
;h 1 or 2 flowers ; spike slender. Example : Lepturus, one species 
nmon on the Tropical Queensland coast. 

Subtribe 3. ElymecB, — Spikelets placed in pairs at the nodes, or 
re placed collaterally. Example : Hordeum, any of the Barleys. 

Tribe 13. BAMBUSEja. — Lofty grasses, generally ligneous, at any 
:e at the base. Leaves flat, very often with articulate sheath, 
ikelets with 1 or more flowers. Lodicules generally 3. Stamens 3, 
or more. 

Subtribe 1. Arundtnariece. — Stamens 3. Palea bicarinate. Peri- 
pp slender, adnate to the seed. Example : Fhyllostachys nigra, the 
ack-stemmed Bamboo. 

Subtribe 2. EubamhtisecB. — Stamens 6. Palea bicarinate. Peri- 
pp slender, adnate to the seed. Example : Bambusa vulgaris, the 
>mmon Bamboo. 

Subtribe 3. Dendrocalatnea. — Stamens 6. Palea bicarinate. 
iricarp crustaceous or fleshy, free from the seed. Example : 
mdrocalamus strict a. 

Subtribe 4. Melocannea. — Stamens 6 or more. Palj&a none, 
iless very similar to the glumes. Pericarp crustaceous or fleshy, 
ee from the seed. 
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Tbibb I. PANICEJS. 
PANICIJM, Linn. 
(From panicula, a panicle ; or paniSj "bread,) 
Spikelets with one terminal hermaphrodite flower and occasionallj 
ti male or rudimentary flower below it, rarely awned, yarioualj 
arranged along the branches of a simple or compound panicle rarelj 
reduced to a simple spike, the partial rhachis very rarely produced 
beyond the last spikelet ; barren awnlike branches none, or very rarely 
a single one. Q-lumes usually 4, the outer one smaller than the others, 
not awned, often very small, deficient only in P. gibhosum (a rare 
species found in a few parts of Queensland and North Australia) ; 
the second and third very variable in relative proportions, the third 
occasionally with a palea with or without 3 stamens in its axil ; fourth 
•or fruiting glume smaller or as long as the third, of a firmer con- 
sistence, enclosing a palea and hermaphrodite flower. Styles distinct 
or very shortly united at the base. Grain enclosed in the hardened 
fruiting glume and palea, but free from them. 

P. SCUlguinale, Linn. Summer Grass of Queensland. Decum- 
bent and often shortly creeping and rooting at the base, ascending to 
2 or 8 feet. Leaves flaccid, flat, usually pubescent and sprinkled with 
long hairs especially on the sheaths, but sometimes nearly glabrous. 
Spikes or panicle-branches 3 to 8, crowded at the end of a long 
peduncle, all from nearly the same point or shortly distant, 2 to 5 
inches long, the rhachis slender but angular, flexuose, scabrous- ciliate. 
Spikelets in pairs, one nearly sessile, the other pedicellate, oblong, 
rather acute, above 1^ lines long. Outer glume minute, rarely aboye 
i-line long, second glume lanceolate, 3-nerved, from a-half to three- 
fourths the length of the spikelet, third glume usually 5-neryed, glab- 
rous or slightly ciliate, in the Australian form empty. Eruiting glume 
shorter, smooth. 
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GLOSSARY OF BOTANIC TERMS, 

THEIR EXPLANATION AND APPLICATION j 

INUNCTIONS or THE VAEIOTJS ORGANS, ETC. 



A — As a prefix, denotes absence of an organ, 
as Aphyl'lus, without leaves ; Aoau lis, 
stemless; Aceph'alous, Aoeph'alus, 
headless. 

Ab'aca— A name given in the Philippine 
Islands to Musa textilis, the plant which 
yields the fibre known as Manilla hemp. 

Abbb'bant — Applied to species or genera 
that deviate from the usual characters 
of their neighbours. 

Abnor'mal— Differing from the usual 
growth or structure. 

Abor'tion — Signifies an imperfect develop- 
ment of any given organ. 

Abori'oinal — ^The same as indigenous ; 
plants which appear to be the spon- 
taneous production of any country. 

Abba'ded — Roughly rubbed off; used in de- 
scribing Lichens. 

Abster'gent — Cleansing, having a cleansing 
quality, as the fruit of the Sapindus, 
tne skin and pulp of which are used as a 
substitute for soap, for washing linen. 

AccKs'soRY — Something superadded to the 
usual condition of an organ. 

Acanth'ophorus — Thorn-bearing ; fur- 
nished with spines or large stiff bristles. 

AocREs'CENS— Persistent and increasing in 
size, as the calyx of the Cape Goose- 
berry. 

A'gbbobds, Acerose— Linear and sharp- 
pointed, needle-shaped, as the foliage 
of many Hakeas. 

Acer'vuli— Little heaps of clusters. 

Acetab'ulosus— -Shaped like a cup or 
saucer, as plants of the pretty genus 
Acetahular^ia, a sea- weed of our coast. 

Aoeta'rtus— Suited for salads. 

Achascoph'ytum — A plant which has an 
indehiscent fruit. 

Achene' — A dry one-seeded indehiscent 
fruit. The term Achenium is applied, 
by different authors, to two distinct 
kinds of fruit. 1. Where the fruit is 
superior, and consequently the pericarp 
is not invested by the calyx. It is dry, 
bard, single-seeded, and indehiscent. 
This is otherwise termed a Nut. 2. 
Where the i>ericarp is inferior, and 
consequently invested by the calyx, in 
other respects resembling the last, but 
usually not so hard. The seeds of Com- 
positse are good examples. See Cosmos 
fruit. 

AcHiiAMYD'EOUS— Flowers without any dis- 
tinct perianth. . 



AoHOTE— The seeds of the Amotto, Biaca 

orellana. 
Achro'matio— Colourless. 
Ach-r6ot — The root of Morinda tinctoriay 

used in India as a dye. 
Acic'ULAR— Needle-shaped. 
Acioula'bi— Basiliform, needle-like and 

fcomewhat club-shaped. 
Acido'tus — When the branches or other 

organs terminate in a spine or hard 

point. 
Acid'ula— Acid or sour, as the fruit of the 

Sour Plum, Owenia acidula. 
A'ciES— The edge of anything ; the angles 

of certain stems. An edge formed by 

the intersection of two planes. 
AciNAOiFOR'Mia — Formed like a scimitar. 

See the Northern grass, Dvmeria acinO' 

ciformis. 
AciNo'sus — Shaped like a grape-seed. 
Acramphi'brya— Plants that grow both at 

the point and along the sides, as 

endogens and exogens. 
Acro'brya — A term used by Endlicher, 

synonymous with " Acrogens." 
Acrocar'pi — MosKOS having their fructifi- 
cation terminating the axis. 
Ac'rogen — A name given to cellular or 

cryptogamic plants, in reference to the 

manner in which their stems increase, 

by additions to the extremity merely. 
Acro'nychius— Referring to organs having 

the summit curved like the claw of an 

animal. (See flowers of Acronychia,) 
Ac'rospire, Acrospi'ra— The first leaf 

that appears when corn sprouts. It is 

a developed plumule. 
Actinophyl'lus— Rayed-leaf. (See leaves 

of Brassaia actinophyUaj the Umbrella- 
tree.) 
Acd'leate — Furnished with prickles. (See 

coast plant, Pisonia aculeatu.) 
Acu'minate— Tapering to a point. 
Acute', Aod'tus — Sharp-pointed, as Aeuti- 

fiorus, where the parts of a flower are 

pointed. 
Actinen'chyma— The cellular tissue which 

forms the medullary rays. 
Actinocar'pus — Where the placentae are 

arranged in a radiated manner. 
Actinosto'mus — The radiated structure 

sometimes observable round the little 

openings termed ostiola^ on the frond of 

Algee, the thallus of Lichens, &c. 
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AOTiNOMTOO'sis— A disease in animals and 
man characterised by the development 
of tumours in the jawbone, vertebrse, 
lymphatic glands, and other places 
within which sulphur-yellow Bodies 
like sand-grf&ias occur, each consisting 
of an aggregate of an organism AettTM' 
myceSf which is supposed to be a fungus. 

AcUTiua'cuLUS— Somewhat acute. 

Adduoto'res — The young state of the 
Thecse of mosses. These being crowded 
together are mostly abortive, whilst <me 
only is usually developed, at least, at 
the same spot. 

Adkl'phia— A brotherhood. Stamens are 
monadel'phous, diaderphous, or poly- 
adel'phous, according as they are 
arranged in one, two, or several dis- 
tinct groups or bundles. (See the 
bundles of stamens in a flower of the 
" Brisbane Box," Tristania conferta.) 

Adbnoph'orus— Gland-bearing, as adenos- 
temon, where there are glands on the 
stamens. These glands may be fre- 
quently met with upon the anthers 
of the Queensland ** Sensitive plant," 
Neptunia gracilis. 

Adnas CENS (To be born)— Synonym for 
" Young bulb" ; also for suckers of some 
monocotyledons. 

Adna'tus, Adnatk — One organ consoli- 
dated or united to another. 

Adus'tus— Burned. Agaricus adustus, 

Adventi'tious — When some part or organ 
is developed in an unusual position. 
(See roots upon the stems of fig-trees.) 

-(Ecid'ium— In Uredineae; sporocarp con- 
sisting of a cup-shaped envelope (peri- 
dium) and a hymenium occupying the 
bottom of the cup— from the basidia of 
which spores (aecidiospores) are serially 
and successively abjointed. 

Ab'bial — Plants or parts of plants which 
grow entirely above the surface of the 
earth or water, as aerophyte, sometimes 
applied to plants found growing upon 
the branches of trees. 

jEru'ginoub, ^rugino'sus — - Resembling 
the green rust of brass. 

-^^tiva'lis — Produced in summer. 

uEstiva'tion— The disposition of the parts 
of a flower before expansion. 

Affi'nity {AffiniSj neighbouring)— When 
the relation which plants or groups 
of plants bear to each other is very 
close, and depends upon some striking 
resemblance between their most impor- 
tant ^ organs. Applied in contradis- 
tinction to Analogy^ where the resem- 
blance, though it may at first appear 
Btriking, lies between less important 
organs. Thus the foliage of many 
Dicotyledons resembles that ok a grass. 

AFrKBMATH— The grass which springs up 
after mowing. 

Aga'mo-htfnospores — Neutrally formed 
restii^ spores. 

Aga'mosporb — Spore formed neutrally 
without fecundation. 

Ao'AMJi — A name sometimes given to 
cryptogams, resting on the suppositino 
that they are asexual plants. 



Agglomeba'ted {AgglomerOf to crowi 
together)— Collected closely togethe 
into a bead or mass. 

Ag'grbgate — Several bodies or organs ii 
close juxtaposition. 

Aorbs'tes — Rural, applied to wild flowery 
whether indigenous or. naturalised. 

Air-Cblls— Cavities in the cellular tissaj 
which are sometimes irregular, bi 
often constructed with great beaot 
and regularity in the form of hexagons 
prisms, &0. They are filled with i ' 
and in aquatics serve the purpose 
floating the stem and leaves to the % 
face of the water. In terrestrial plant 
they give some stems a spongy stroQ 
ture. (See *' Rushes.") 

A'la— A wing. Alatus— Winged, as tbi 
stem or s^sd. (See seed of any Cokua 
rina, the so-called oaks, and the foob 
stalks of the leaves of Wormia alata^ 
Northern coast tree.) 

Alabas'trus or Alabas'truh.— The flowes 
bud. A name used by Pliny for tl 
Rose-bud. 

Albefao'tio — A condition of plants induct 
by absence of light, commonly call* 
blanching, in which little or no cfalor 
phyll is formed ; the peculiar secretioi 
are diminished, and the tissues an 
tender and unnaturally drawn out ; ani 
thus plants which in a state of healti 
are tough, unwholesome, and unl 
for food become palatable and whola 
some. 

Albks'oent — Where any colour assimies 
pale tinge, or has a hoary appearance. 

Albu'men — A substance found in mai 
seeds, surrounding the embryo whol] 
or in part, and affording nourisl 
ment to the young plant during tf 
earliest stages of germination. It 
of a farinaceous, oily, or homy con- 
sistency. 

Albur'nitas— A tendency to remain like 
alburnum. A disease of trees where 
white rings of wood are interposed 
among heart- wood. 

Albur'num— The sap-wood or outermost 
layers of wood in oxogenous trees, which 
have not yet passed to the state of 
duramen or heart- wood. 

Alex'ipharmic— That which counteracts 
poisons; antidotal. It is said that 
Maranta arundinacea received the 
name "Arrowroot" t)ecau8e its rhi- 
zomes were thought to possess the 
power of extracting the poison from 
wounds inflicted by poisoned arrows. 

Alecstorio'id— Filiform or filamentose, like 
the thalus of the genus Aleetoiria, 

Alfal'fa— The Spanish name of Luoeme. 
Medieago aativa. 

AiLi'ANOE— Synonym' for ** Cohors" as the 
Ranales, under whidi title are arranged 
the several orders which are nearest 
allies to the Ranunculace«e. 

Allia'ceotjs— Possessing the odour of garlic 
or onions. 

AUiO'cHROUS—Changing from one cohmr to 
another. 
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Xtbr'natb— One above the other In dif- 
ferent lines, as the leaves of many 
plants, or between other orgam, as the 
stamens in respect to the petals, &o. 

ALTBBNATI'VUS, ALTEB'WATUS, AlTKR'- 
KUS. 

xtbb'natib— The leavesof a peach-ihoot are 
alternate upon the shoot. 

xvbc«iA'bis, Alve'olate — Stndded with 
cavities, somewhat resembHag the cells 
in a honcyx»mb. 

X've'olus — A hollow vessel. 

jta'sflis— Lovely. 

h'adcwJ'— A soft leathery substance pre- 
pared from species of Pdyporm, and 
used for economical and medical pur- 
poses. The best is said to be prepared 
from PolyporuSi now called Formes 
fcmieTUariu^ and F, igniarius — two 
coxnmon Australian fungi. 

MABO'iD — ^Like an amsebar— «.e., a small 
portion of protoplasm exhilnting creep- 
ing* movement by pitting out and 
drawing in paeudopodia. 

jfA'BUS.— Bitter. 

JMBiGUf s — Uncertain, as Polymeria am- 
btgua, of uncertain habit. 

mbbosi'aous— Possessing a strong scent. 
Tor example, see the common weed 
Chenopodium. ambrosioides. 

men'tum, Am'knt or Catkin — Like the 
male inflorescence of Conifers. 

m'nios (a foetal membrane). — A viscous 
fluid which in some ovules surrounds 
the embryo in the earliest state, and a 
portion of which afterwards thickens 
into the "perisperm." 

MOfi'PHOUS — Without definite form. 

mphigas'tbium — A stipular appendage, 
peculiar to certain Hepaticae, which 
clasp and cover their stems. 

MPHiQBNUS, Amphigbnous— Growing all 
round an object. 

.mphisab'ca — A form of fruit having 
many cells, containing many seeds, 
superior, indehiscent ; indurated or 
woody externally, pulpy internally, of 
which Adansonia is an example. 

.mphi'bious, Amphi'bius — Growing 
equally in water and on dry land. 

.MPHi'TBOPOUS — Half ' inverted. When 
the ovulCy being, as it were, attached 
laterally, the chalaza and foramen at 
opposite ends of its straight or curved 
axis are about equally distant from 
the base or point of attachment. 

jfpliBX'iOAUL — Stem-clasping. When the 
sessile base of the blade of a leaf, 
stipule, or peduncle clasps the stem 
horizontally. 

.mpulla'oeous, Ampulla'ceus, Ampul- 
LJSFOBMis — Having the form of a flask. 

myg'd aloid — Almond- like. 

jtsxa'ceous — Of the nature of flour — 
starch grains. 

ji'YLUM — Grains — starch grains. 

jjiESTHB'Tio—Capable of rendering insen- 
sible, as preparations of the foliage of 
Erythrwcylon Coed. 



Ai^AL'oG-T— Resemblamce to a thmg is f ona 
but not in function, or in function but 
not in form. Correspondinp^ with a 
thing in many points, but differing in 
more, or in points of more importance. 
Thns, the nowers of P^UrUiila and 
BanunetUfu are analogous. 

Anasab'oa — A disease in plants termed 
dropsy, arising from a superabundance 
of fluids in their tissue. 

Anastomo'sis— Where branches of vascular 
tissue re-unite, as in the reticulations 
formed by the nerves or veins of many 
leaves. 

Ana'tbopous, Anatbopus — Inverted. 
When the chalaza is at the apex of the 
ovule and the foramen next to its base, 
the axis remaining straight. In this, 
one of the most frequent forms of the 
ovule, the chalaza is connected with 
the base by a cord, called the raphe, 
adhering to one side of the ovule^ ana 
becoming more or lees incorporated 
with its coats, as the ovule enlarges 
into a seed. 

An'buby — A gouty nodnlar condition of 
certain roots, arising from the presence 
of grubs. 

Anci'pital {Aneeps, two-edged)— Flattened 
or compressed, with two edges more or 
less sharp. (See the scapes of 6h/m' 
nostachys ancepsy a common indigenous 
grass-like plant.) 

ANDBiK'ciuM — The male organs collectively. 

Andbogyna'bis — Double flowers in which 
both stamens and pistils have become 
petaloid. 

Andbogoni'dia — Peculiar zoc^onidia pro- 
duced by female plants, from which 
male plants are developed. 

Andbog'tnous, Andbogynus — When ap- 
plied to a flower is synonymous with 
hermaphrodite. Also a spike or head 
of flowers when male and female 
flowers are mixed in it. 

Andbopetala'rius— Double flowers in 
which the stamens have become peta- 
loid, the pistils remaining unchanged. 

Andbo'sporangium — S porangi um enclosing 
spores of male plants, or androapores. 

Andbo'spobe — A special kind of zoospores 
produced in cells, which originate the 
dwarf males in (Edogonium. 

Androds — In the composition of words 
derived from the Greek, refers to the 
stamens. Thus Monandrous signifies 
having one stamen. 

Anfbac'tous, Anpraotuosus— Applied to 
anthers like those of cucumber plants, ' 
which are so winding as to present sinu- 
osities. (See also the anthers of the 
Kapok tree, Eriodeiidron anfractuosum, ) 

Angiospbrms' or Angigsper'mous plants 
— Those having the seed enclosed in a 
pericarp. 

Angu'stus — Narrow. Angustissimo — 
Divided into the very narrowest 
lacinise. (See narrow foliage of Dro- 
ccenm angustifolia, a small tree of North 
Queensland.) 
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An'ime— A resin procured from Hymenosa 
CourbarU. The name U also applied to 
other clear varnish resins. 

Anisa'tus— Partaking of the scent of Anise, 
as lUicium anisatunij the Star Anise. 

AnISOME'ROUS or UNSYMMETRICAL — 

Strictly speaking, applied to flowers 
when any one of the whorls has a 
different number of parts from any 
other ; but when the pistils alone are 
reduced in number, the flower is still 
frequently called symmetrical or 
isomerous, if the calyx, corolla, and 
staminal whorl have all the same num- 
ber of parts. 

Anisophy'llds— Where one leaf of two 
placed oppositely is much larger than 
the other. (See StrobUanthes {Gold- 
fussia) anisophplla.) 

Annot'ini— Shoots of the past year— Anno- 
TIND8— Bearing the flowers or fruit 
upon those shoots. 

An'nual, Annoti'n us, Ann uaIjs— Applied 
to a plant signifles that it produces 
seed and dies within the same year in 
which it first germinated. An annual 
leaf is one which falls in the autumn, 
as contradistinguished from an ever- 
green which lasts throughout the 
winter. 

An'nular, Annula'bis, Annula'rius— . 
Applied to any organ or set of organs dis- 
posed in a circle, and resembling a rin^. 

Ano'malous, Ano'malus— Where a plant is 
very unlike the great majority of those 
to which it is most nearly allied, as 
Apophyllum anomalum, unlike other 
Oapparideous plants. 

Ante'riob (front) and Postkriob (back)— 
Often used for lower and upper respec- 
tively. 

An'ther — ^That part of the male organ con- 
taining the pollen or impregnating sub- 
stance. It is most frequently formed 
of two distinct cells, and is very vari- 
ously shaped, and generally attached 
towards the summit of the filament, 
though it is sometimes sessile or with- 
out one. When the attachment is at 
its base the anther is said to be ter- 
minal, when by the middle of the back 
it is horizontal. The cells usually 
burst by a longitudinal slip to emit the 
pollen, but in some cases this escapes 
through pores only. The anther of 
Maranta and Carma is reduced to one 
cell by the other being entirely sup- 
pressed. In Laurinese the anthers have 
been said to burst by valves, because, 
instead of dehiscing by a central line, 
the whole face of the cell separates 
from the anther, and curls backwards, 
adhering to it only at the apex, to 
which it is, as it were, hinged. 

An'thelmin'tio— Capable of killing worms. 
The root of Pomegranate has been used. 

Anther'idia— Certain reproductive organs, 
supposed to be analogous to anthers, or 
fecimdative. 

An'thesis — Signifies the period of flowering. 

An'thocy'ane— The blue colouring matter 
of plants. 



Antioal— Placed in front of a flower, tba 
front being regarded as the partmoei 
remote from the axis. Thus the labet 
lum of an Orchid flower is anticaL 

ANTI'SCORBU'TIC-Efficacious against scurvy. 
A common property of Cruciferae. 

Antibeptio— Efficacious against putrefae 
tion. 

Antrorse'— Pointing forward, as soon 
lobes or teeth. 

Ape'talous, Ape'talus — Destitute of 
petals. The flowers of Ciematk 
are usually apetalous. Aphtl'lo^ 
Aphyl'lus — Destitute of leaves. 

A'PEX — Applied to the opposite extremity 
of any organ to that by which it s 
attached, and which is considered Ik 
base. Apically— At the apex. 

Aphrodisi'aoal — Exciting a desire for 
sexual intercourse. Justida and otbe^ 
plants are said to possess this propertj. 

Ap'iculate, Apioula'tds— Furnished with 
an apicula ; pointletted. Apiculi- 
Minute points. (See SeHchryim 
apiculutum, a very common Ever- 
lasting Flower.) » 

Apocar'pous, Apocar'pus— Signifies thi 
the carpels or ovaries are all free ao 
distinct, like those of the Buttercup. 

Apo'physis — A swelling at the base of tb 
theca in some mosses. 

Apothe'oium— The rounded, shield-liki 
fructification of Lichens ; the entin 
female fructification of a Lichen. 

Apostaxis — A term applied to unusuil 
discharges of the juices of plants. Thi 
may arise merely from an extrenw 
abundance of fluid, which is in conae 
Quenoe discharged, as in the Vine, froa 
the serrations of the leaves. If, how 
ever, it is elaborated sap which flovi 
out, either from injury or weakness d 
the tissues, the effect may be injurious. 
And this is exactly the case in what 
is called gumming — a condition which 
may be induced artificially by allow. 
ing water to drop constantly over* 
branch. This always proceeds from 
injured or diseased tissues, and is with^ 
difficulty arrested when once set uft 
and, if so, is the certain forerunnei 
of fatal canker. In some cases, ii 
in the Tragacanth plant, the gum li 
organised, and is derived apparently 
from the medullary rays. In Conifeii 
a flow of resin is of ten attended witS 
the same fatal results as gumming q 
Plums and other allied plants. In tbii 
case it seems to arise generally ftQ9 
root confinement and a consequent 
check of circulation. — Ecv. M. J* 
Berkeley. 

Applan'ate— Flattened out, or horizontall| 
expanded. (See the fungus Fond 
applanatus.) 

Appress'ed— Signifies that a part is cka^ 
to another throughout its whole length, 
as the pubescence on some plants, and 
branches on others. 

Approx'imate, Approximatus — Part^ 
which are close together, but not 
united. 
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jua'ticus, Aqua'tilis, Aqua'tic— Living 
or growing in water, as the species of 
PotfMnogeUm, 

iuosus— Watery. 

lAOHNO'lD, ARAOHNO'lDBUS—OompOSed 

of soft downy fibres, resembling the web 
of a spider. (See Leptospermum arack- 
noideum.) 

ia'neus, Araneo'sus — Arachn'oid. 

sborb'scent, Abbobe'soens, Abbo'beus 
— Attaining the size of a tree, or form 
of a tree. 

ftBUs'cuLARis— Branching like alittle tree. 

acH'EGo'NiUM — The young female organ in 
Cryptogamic plants. 

wju'atus — Bent like a bow, so as to form 
a large arc of a circle. Abou'ato 
RUGULOSE— Wrinkled in an arcuate or 
curved manner. 

RCUATUS — ^That has the jaundice ; turning 
colour ; or it may refer to some part 
being bent like a bow {ar&us), 

r'dellj;— The peculiar apothecia in the 
genus Artfumia resembling burnt or 
cauterised spots. 

b'dens— Bright, gloi^ng, burnished^ 

bena'bids— Growing in sandy soil. (See 
Bromus arenarius.) 

rb'olate, Abeola'tus— Covered with 
areolae (meshes), spaces distinctly 
naarked out on the surface. 

BQENTE'us — Silvery. (See the leaves of 
Hydrangea japonica, var. argentea or 
the Silver-thatch Palm, Thrinax ar- 
gervtea.) 

eotbophyl'lus^ — Silvery-leaved. (See 
HeliarrUhus argyrophyllus, the Silver- 
leaved Sunflower.) 

BID'ity — Dryness. 

bib'tinum — Resembling a ram's head. 
(See Gram, Cicer arietinum.) 

BILLa'tus — Furnished with an ar'il. 
Abil'lus — An expansion of the funicu- 
lar chord, rising round certain seeds in 
the form of an integument, generally 
more or less fleshy. The fruit of the 
native Tamarind and the various species 
of Nephdium furnish good examples. 

BMA — All kinds of. armour, as prickles, 
thorns, &c. 

r'millaris— Like a bracelet. 

BISTa'tus — Awned or bearded. An organ 
is said to be aristate when the point is 
fine like a hair. Abis'ta — An awn. 

BTHONO'ED — Of the form and consistence 
of the apothecia in the genus Arth(mia. 

BTHROSTERIg'mata — Short, straight, arti- 
culate sterigmata. 

jm'cuLATE or Jointed— The joints where 
they separate are called articulations, 
each separate piece an article, as the 
stems of Viscum articulatum, 

BVE'KSis — Growing in cultivated grounds, 
as Stachys arvensis, the Hedge Nettle, 
a common garden weed. 

Sobn'ding, Ascen'dent— Where an organ 
starting horizontally or rising obliquely 
from the base curves upwards, and 
ultimately attains a vertical position. 

aoi'DiUM — Askidion, a little bottle, an 
ajipendage termed a pitcher. (See the 
genus Nepenthes.) 



As'ous — A bag. The cases which contain 
sporidia or spores are so called. (See 
also "Theca.'') 

Asoy'phous — ^Without scyphi or cups. 

AsFER — ^Furnished with harsh hairs. (See 
Prickly Fern, Doodia aspera.) 

Aspergillifor'mis— Little tufts of hair 
which, collected together, assume the 
form of a brush. 

Assimila'tion— That act by which a plant 
converts nutritious matter into its own 
substance. 

A'tbr (in composition, atro) — Pure black, 
as Atro-purpureds, blackish red; 
Atro-virens, green, a little verging 
upon black. 

Atra'tus — Becoming black. 

AsTE'RiAS— Stellate^ starry. 

ATTENUA'TUS—Dimmished. Where the 
breadth is gradually diminished to- 
wards either extremity, as Asplenium 
attenuatwm. 

Auoupa'rius— Having a tendency to attract 
birds. 

Aulacocar'pa {AuIaXf a furrow, and karpos, 
fruit) — Fruit furrowed. (See Acadia 
aukLcocarpay the Hickory Wattle 
pods.) 

Auranti'aous, Auran'tius (From Aura/ri' 
Hum, an orange) — Of an orange colour, 
as the flowers of Bulhophyllwnt auram,ti*- 
acum. 

Aura'tus {Aureus^ golden) — Of a bright 
golden colour; composed of yellow 
with a small portion of red. 

Au'ricle — This is applied to the rounded 
appendages at the base of some leaves. 

Auricula'tus— Provided with ear-like 
lobes or processes, as the leaves of 
Solanum auricidatum. 

Austra'lis — This term is found used in two 
senses ; thus Castanospermum auatrale 
is so named from being an Australian 
tree (Moreton Bay Chestnut), but 
Piniis australis is so named from being 
found in the southern swamps of 
America. 

Autocar'pian, Autocarpea'nus (From 
autos, alone, and karposy fruit) — Syno- 
nym for "superior" fruit, one which 
contracts no adhesion with the perianth. 

Avkjula'ris— Supplying birds with food. 
(Sec Solanum aviculare. ) 

AwN — A stiff bristle-like appendage, as 
the beard of some wheats. 

Axil — The upper angle formed by the 
attachment of a leaf or branch to its 
support. 

Ax'iLE — ^Proceeding from the centre or axis. 
(See "Placenta,") 

Axil'lary, Axilla'ris— Occurring in an 
axil. 

Az'URE, Azu'REUS— Of a lively pale-blue, 
like the sky. (See Salvia azurea.) 

AzYGOSPORE— Spore produced without 
copulation. 



Babool — The Indian name of Acacia 
arabica. The gum is known as 
"Gattie." 
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Bao'oa— A berry. Baoca'tus' Bacci'pkbus 
— ^Beariflff bemes, or having a suoeulent 
nature liKe that of berries, expressed 
by Baeo^omm, The true meaning 
of the term is— Manv-celled) many- 
seeded, inferior, indehiscent, pulpy ; 
the attachment of the seeds lost at 
maturity, when they become scattered 
in the substance of the pulp. The Eng- 
lish Currant, Mibe»t is a good exMnpLe. 

Baoil'lar, Baoii/lifobm:— Club-shaped. 

Bacil'li, Bui^BiLLi, and Pbopaqines— 
Names which have been used for the 
small bulbs often formed upon the 
stems of species of iy«^m and AUivms. 

Ba'dius — A reddish or chestnut brown. 

Balacs'ta— Fruit formed like the Pome- 
granate, indehiscent,inferior, with many 
cidls and seeds. The seeds coated with 
pulp. 

Babsa'tvb— Beaided, as Dian^us barbatus, 
the Sweet William. 

Babk— The external coating which lies 
outside the wood, within the epidermis. 
It is, like the wood, arranged in annual 
concentric circles, of which the outer 
older ones become dry and hard, 
forming the corkt/ layer or outer bark, 
which, as it is distended ^ the 
thickening of the stem, either cracks or 
is oast off with the epidermis, which is 
no longer distinguishable. Within the 
corky layer is the cellular or green or 
middle bark, formed of loose thin- walled 
pulpy cells containing chlorophyll ; and 
which is usually the layer of the 
preceding season. The iimermost and 
youngest circle, next the young wood, 
IS the liber or irmer bark, formed of 
long, tough, woody tissue called bast- 
oelk. 

Ba'sal, Basila'rib, Ba'sis, Base — As 
attached to the base of any organ or 
part. That extremity at which an 
organ is attached to its support, and by 
which the nourishing vessels enter it 
opposite to the apex or summit. 

Basid'ium — A cell bearing on its exterior 

one or more spores in some Fvmgi. 
, Bast or Bass — ^The inner fibrous bark of 
Dicotyledonous plants. (See Bark.) 

Bl — Two in composition. Thus — biden'tate, 
2-toothed ; bi'fid, 2-lobed ; bifo'liolate, 
2 leaflets ; bifoliate, 2 leaves ; bitemate, 
twice temately divided ; bi jugate, 2 
pairs (juga); bilabiate, 2-lipped: bi- 
lo'bed, 2-lobed; bilo'cular, 2-celled; 
bipar'tite, when deeply divided into 
two parts ; biplicate, doubly- folded, &c. 

BiPABiAM— In two rows. Trifariam— In 
three rows. 

BmuB — Lasting two years. 

Binate' — Synonym for " Geminate." (See 
Drosera binata, a beautiful Sundew, 
common in coastal swamps.) 

Blade — The lamina or expanded part of a 
leaf. 

Blaste'ma — The axis of an embryo, com- 
prehending the radicle and plumule 
with the intervening portion ; also the 
thallus of a Lichen. 



Blastus— The fdumole. 

BuBraABis— The ^ehish, used to dm 
that an organ bears a fringe of ^ 
hairs. 

BLBT'TiNCh— The first change alter the 8Q| 
in the ripe fruit has commenoei 1 
oxidate is called " blettmg. " It is, j 
fact, the intermediate stage befcwei 
maturity and decay. 

BOKBTOINE— Silky, feeling like silk. (Si 
the grass Andropogon bomb^cinus.) 

Botany (Botane, a plant) — Synonym h 
"Phytologv." 

Botbto'id — Collected in clusters, suppoH 
to resemble a bunch of grapes. 

BoTAUX— A term introduced by M. AdoM 
Brongniart to denote the tubes ts 
issue from the grains of pollen npi 
their contact with the sttgnn, a 
descend through the style by eloapi 
tioa till diey reach the ovary^ canyn 
with them tne nuUeriel, or principle, i 
fecundation. In the books of £i^ 
writers they are usually called pdk 
tubes. 

Brachia'tus, BBA<5faiAT£'— Where suoci 
sive opposite pairs of branches i 
placed at right angles to each oth 
(See Native Carro^ Daucus bnuM 

tU8,) 

Brao'tea, Braot— The leaves more or M 
modified in form, which are seated i 
the peduncles. They are frequeol 
reduced to mere scales, and are soa 
times highly coloured and resemble ti 
parts of the fiower. Braotboi* 
Small bracts, seated on the pedicd 
the one or two last bracts under eai 
flower. 

Bbingall, or BBINJAL—The fruit of ti 
Egg Plant, Sola/num melongena. 

Brumal, Bruma'le— Belonging to wintet 

Brdn'nbus— Deep brown, formed by mixiD( 
dark grey with red. 

BuFONius— Some few plants have been i 
called from being found growing wher 
toads abound. (See Juncus bufoniut 

BuLB-^An underground bud covered witj 
scales. 

Bulb, naked — Having loose scales like thi 
Lilies. 

Bulb, solid—See **Corm." 

Bulb, tunicated — Having the outer scak 
membranous, like the Tulips. 

Bulbil, Bulbit, or Bulblet— SeparakI 
buds in the axil of leaves, as in son 
Lilies, also in the inflorescence d 
Furcroea. 

Bulla'tus— When the spaces between tl 
nerves of a leaf present convexities oi 
one side and concavities on the othei 
^ving the whole surface a blisters 
appearance. I 

Butybac3EUS — Buttery, from butyru^ 
butter* 

Byrsinus, Byrsa— Supposed resemWauil 
to oxhide, as Polyatictus byrsinus. 

Byssisedus (from byssus^ cotton, and sedet 
I sit) — As if sitting in a cotton] 



Bysso'id— Very slender, like a cobweb. 
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IJadu'cous, Oapuous— Beady to fall ; when 
a part fa^s off very early, com[)ared 
wiib other parfcs with which it is 
associated, as the sepals of the Poppy 
flower. 

Ujebul'eds— Pale blue. Fruit of Native 
Ginger, Alpiniq, ccerulea. 

Z/.ESAKIATUS — Covered with long hair 
Icissaries). 

JjEfsivs — Ash-grey. 

Djspito'sus, ^C^'spitose— Tufted, a» Poa 
c(Bspito8Cf>, a common grass. 

Oalathi'dium, CVlathis— Basket-like. 

Dala'thiform — Like a bowl or ciip. 

Dalcar— A spur. Calcara'tus— Furnished 
with a spur. 

Dalca'reus — Of a dull chalk-white colour. 

Dau3bifor':wis— Shaped somewhat like a 
shoe. 

Daloeolate— Having the form of a slipper 
or round-toed shoe. 

CAii'Li — Small callosities, or rough pro- 
tuberances. Sometimes these organs 
add greatly to the beauty of the flower. 
(See flower of Calodendron capensCy the 
Cape Chestnut; and the flower of 
Galadenia, a, genus of terrestrial 
orchids.) 

Cal'lous — Hardened and usaally * 
thickened. 

Caltca'tus, Calyoi'nus— Used to imply 
that the calyx is large or remarkable. 
(See Bryophyllum calycinum.) 

Calyciflo'b^— (3rd Series of Polypetalse.) 
Stamens and petals usually inserted on 
the margin of a tbin disc lining, the 
base or the whole of the calyx-tube, 
and free from the ovary unless the 
calyx-tube is also adnate to it. 
Stamens definite or indefinite. Ovary 
either free and superior, or enclosed in 
the calyx-tube, or inferior and adnate 
to the calyx- tube. (For examples of 
this series see Peas, Beans, Acacias, 
Roses, Sundews, &c.) 

Calyp'tra — The outer covering of the 
8X>orangiura of mosses. 

Ca'lyx— Oup of a flower ; the outer whorl, 
and composed of separate or connate 
sepals. In the latter form it is spoken 
of as calyx-tube, and the free part as 
lobes or teeth. Sometimes the calyx 
is composed of a large number of sepals, 
of which tho outer ones pass gradually 
into bracts, and the inner ones into 
petals. 

Uam'ara— (Camara, a vaulted chamber.) 
A fruit where the pericarp is more or 
less membranous, and consists of two 
adhering valves, with one or more seeds 
attached to the inner angle, as in the 
core of the Apple. This definition 
includes several very distinct forms of 
fruit. 

Cam'bium — Ahighlyviscousfluid,elaborated 
by the internal organs of plants, and 
serving for the nourishment of their 
several parts. The term is more 
especially applied to the clammy 
secretion, formed in spring, between the 
bark and wood of Dicotyledonous trees. 



Campanula'tus, Campan'ulatb — Bell- 
shaped. 

CAMPE^STRia—Growing in fields. The 
common Englisli Elm, TTlmus cam- 
pestris. 

Oampylot'ropous— Incurved. The ovule is 
so called when the chalaza coincides 
with the base of the ovule ; the axis of 
the ovule is curved, bringing the 
foramen down more or less towards 
that base. Synonym, *' Campuli'tro- 
pus." 

Canalicula'tus— Channelled. Applied to 
leaves which are long and concave, so 
as to resemble a gutter or channel, as 
the leaves of Cymhidium canalicula- 
turn. 

Cancela'tus, Cancel'late — Latticed, 
where there is an appearance somewhat 
resembling lattice- work. 

Can'didus— Pure bright white. (See Ze- 
phyrantkes Candida. It was this plant 
which suggested the name of the river 
La Plata.) This plant about Brisbane 
is known as White Crocus. 

Canes'cens, Canus— Hoary ; more or less 
grey, verging on wh^te. (See Callicarpa 
cana.) 

Capilla'ceous, Capilla'ceus, Capillary 
— Hairy, or like hair, as fine as hair. 

Capilli'tium— Sterile thread-like tubes op 
fibres, often branched or combined in a 
net, interpehetracing the mass of spores 
within a ripe sporogenous body. 

Capita'tus, Cap'itate— Terminating in a 
knob, as the pistil of many plants ; or 
clustered, as the florets of the Com- 
posites. 

Capx'tulum, Capitule— a dense head of 
flowers. The term is also applied to 
the portion of the apothecium in the 
genus Calicium, which is on the top of 
the stipes. 

Capreola'tus — Bearing tendrils. Capreo- 
LUS— Synonym for "Cirrhus," a tendril. 

Cap'sule or Pod— (The latter is frequently 
used when it is long and narrow, and 
** capsule" or "pouch," when it is short 
and thick or broad.) A dry dehiscent 
seed-vessel. When ripe the pericarp 
usually splits longitudinally into as 
many or twice as many pieces, called 
valves J as it contains cells or placentas. 
If these valves separate at the line of 
junction of the carpels — that is, alon^ 
the line of the placentas or dissepi- 
ments, either splitting them or leaving 
them attached to the axis, the dehis- 
cence is termed septicidal. If the valves 
separate between the placentas or dis- 
sepiments, the dehiscence is hcidicidal, 
and the valves either bear the placentas 
or dissepiments along their middle line, 
or leave them attached to the axis. 
Sometimes, also, the capsule discharges 
its seeds by slits, chinks^ or pores, more 
or less regularly arranged, or burst 
irregularly, or separate into two parts 
by a horizontal line. In the latter case 
it is said to be circumsciss, 

Carbona'ceous— Black, like charcoal. 
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Carce'rulus— A dry indehiscent tnany- 
celled fruit, with few seeds in each 
cell ; the cells cohering round a com- 
mon style placed in the axis, of which 
the fruits of Tropceolum and Malva are 
examples. 

CARCIN0MALI8— Resembling a carcinoma, 
a canker or cancer, as the Ant-hill 
Fungus, Podaxis carcinomaJis. 

Cari'na— A keel. Carina'tus, Carina'ted 
— Keeled. 

Carminative— Having properties which 
expel wind, promote perspiration, as 
the common Spearmint. 

Car'neus— Pale red, of a flesh colour. 
Ca'rnosus— Fleshy. (See the flowers 
of Penias camea, and leaves of Hoi/a 
camosa.) 

Car'pels, Carpel'la— One of the subordi- 
nate parts, whether free or cohering, 
which compose the innermost of the 
four sets or floral whorls, into which the 
complete flower is separable. It bears 
the same relation to the gynaeceum as 
the sepals tothe calyx, and the petals to 
the corolla. Carpels are usually sessile ; 
if stalked, their stalk is called a podo- 
carp. This stalk upon which each 
separate carpel is supported above the 
receptacle must not be confounded with 
the gynobasis, upon which the whole 
pistil is sometimes raised. Carpology 
is that part of botany which treats of 
fruits and seeds. 

Carpo'phore, Gynophore — Fruit- stalk. 

Carpo'spore — Spores produced (by con- 
junction) in a sporo-carpium. 

Cartilagi'neus, Cartila'ginous— Gristlv, 
of the consistence of cartilage or of parch- 
ment. (See Blechnum cartilagineura.) 

Carun'cula — A swollen fungus-like ex- 
crescence on the surface of some seeds, 
about the hilum. Synonym for "Stro- 
philole." (See the castor-oil seed.) 

Caryop'sis, Cariop'sis— a dry one-seeded 
indehiscent fruit. The integuments of 
the seed cohering inseparably with the 
endocarpium, so that the two are indis- 
tinguishable ; in the ovarium state 
evincing its compound nature by the 
presence of two or more stigmata, but 
nevertheless unilocular, and having but 
one ovulum. The grains of Maize and 
Wheat are examples. 

Caries — This word is used in vegetable 
pathology to denote decay of the wall of 
the cells and vessels, whether attended 
• by a greater or less degree of moisture. 
Life is necessarily limited in all organic 
structure, and therefore the time must 
come when the oldest parts of trees 
must submit to decomposition ; and as 
soon as this commences it acts as a 
putrefactive fervent, and involves 
neighbouring sound tissue. In plants 
of shorter duration, decay takes place 
from various causes, sometimes from 
mere constitutional peculiarities, some- 
times from a cessation of vital func- 
tions, sometimes rfgain from atmos- 
spheric or other outward agents, and 



sometimes from parasitic Fungi. T The 
rapidity with which the mischief 
spreads when once set up is exempli- 
fied by the potato murrain, and the 
black spot of orchids; a few days in 
either case being sometimes sufficient 
to induce complete decomiwsition. The 
decay of fruit though not due, as is 
sometimes supposed, to minute Fungi, 
is certainly promoted by their presence, 
the mere contact of the tissues and 
parasite being sufl&cient to set up putre- 
factive action. — Rev. J. M. Berkeley, 

Caro— The fleshy part of fruit. 

Cahposto'mium — The opening into the 
spore-case of Algae. 

Cassid'eous — Cassideus, from cassis, a 
helmet ; where a very irregular flower 
has one large helmet-shaped petal. 

Cat'apla.8M — A plaster or poultice. Plant 
used for the purpose, as mustard, e^inger, 
&c. 

Catarrh'al — Of or belonging to a cold 
The gum of some Acacias is useful to 
relieve colds, 

Catervarius— Pertaining to companies, 
as Lentinus catervarius, or the Blight 
Fungus, which attacks the leaves of 
Figs, Dothidea catervaria. 

Cathar'tic— Purgative. 

Cat'kin — A peculiar form of spiked in- 
florescence where the flowers are uni- 
sexual, closely crowded, and the place 
of each perianth is supplied merely by 
a bract. (See " Amenta.") Good 
examples may be seen in the naale 
inflorescence of the Bunya, She-Pine, 
&c. 

Cau'da— A tail. Cauda'tus— Tailed or tail- 
pointed. Caudi'cula — An elastic ap- 
pendage to the pollen masses of certain 
orchids. 

Cau'dkx — The main trunk of the root ; also 
the stem of palms and fern-trees. 

Cau'lis— A stalk or stem. Caules'cent, 
Caules'cens — Where a stalk is dis- 
tinctly visible. Cauli'nar,Caulina'ris, 
Caulina'rius, Cauli'nus— Belonging 
to the stem, or growing from it. 

Caulocar'pio, Caulocar'pous, Caulo- 
CAR'PEus, Caulocar'picus— Terms used 
for trees and shrubs whose woody stem 
and branches do not die away, but 
continue to bear flowers and fruit for a 
succession of years. 

Cau'loid — Resembling or analogous to a 
stem. 

Caustic'ity — Having a burning quality, as 
the root of Phnnhago rosea. 

Cell, Cel'la, Cel'lula (A little cellar) — 
Each of the vessicles of which the 
cellular tissue is composed. It consists 
of minute granules, containing nitrogen, 
and coloured green under the action of 
sunlight. These granules are most 
abundant in the layers of cells imme- 
diately below the surface or epidermis of 
leaves and young bark. The green 
colouring matter is soluble in alcohol, 
and may thus be removed from the 
granules. 
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Cell-Contents— The principal organised 
contents of cells are sap, sugar, dex- 
trine, starch or fecula, chlorophyll, 
chromule, which see under their several 
headings ; also wax, oils, camphor, and 
resinous matter are common in cells or 
in cavities in the tissue between the 
cells ; also various mineral substances, 
either in an amorphous state or as 
microscopic crystals, when they are 
called raphides. One of the gigantic 
climbers of the North Queensland 
scrubs receives the generic name of 
JRhaphidophora^ from the large number 
of raphides contained in the cellular 
tissue. They are also far too abundant 
in the fruit of Monstera deliciosa. 

Ckl'lular-Tissue — An aggregation of 
minute membran«>us vessicles of various 
sphaeroidal or polygonal shapes, filled 
with fluid, and of which the maii^ bulk 
of all vegatables is composed. (See 
"Parenchyma," "Prosenchyma," and 
"Vascular Tissue.") 

Cbl'lctlose— The chemical substance of 
which the cell- wall is composed. 

Celsis'sima — Noble, eminent, as Bucking- 
hamia celsissima. 

Ceno'bium, Cenobionar, Cenobioneus — 
Such fruits as those of Lahiatce Bora- 
ginecc, &c., which consists of several 
distinct lobes, not terminated by a style 
or stigma. 

Centri'fugal — Applied to those forms of 
inflorescence whose terminal or central 
flowers expand first. The general 
inflorescence of Compositse is often 
centrifugal. 

Centri'petal— When the lowest flowers 
open first, and the main stem continues 
to elongate, developing fresh flowers. 
The inflorescence within the head of 
Compositse is always centripetal. 

Cera'ceus, Cere'us— Waxy. 

Cera'sino-rupes'cent — Cherry-red. 

Cera'tium — A long horn- like, one-celled 
pericarp, with two valves, and con- 
taining many seeds attached to two 
pJacentse, which are alternate with the 
lobes of the stigma. The Horn Poppy, 
Glaucium, is an example of the fruit. 

Cerea'lis — Belonging to com, wheat, 
barley, oats, &c. 

Ce'binus — Of a wax colour, impure yellow, 
slightly tinged with red. 

Ceb'nxjus, Cer'nuous— Hanging down the 
head, drooping, pendent, as the fruit- 
ing spikes of Lycopodium cernuum. 

Cebussatus— Resembfing white lead. (See 
Agaricus cerassatus. 

Oebvi'nus — Dark tawny, or deep yellow 
with a little grey. 

Chapp, Palea, Pale^— The inner bracts 
or scales in Compositae and grasses, and 
some other plants, when of a thin yet 
stiflf consistence, usually narrow, and 
of a pale colour. 

Chala'za (from the Greek) — The spot on 
the skin of the ovule looking like a 
hailstone. The scar is formed at the 
spot where the inner integument of the 
ovule (the secundine or tegmen) is 



united to the outer (the primine or 
testa) ; and through which a vascular 
chord (the raphe) passes to nourish the 
nucleus, which is also attached by its 
base to the same spot. 

CHAMiE — Dwarf or a miniature representa- 
tion or reminder, as Cham^drys, 
dwarf oak ; Cham^emorus, dwarf mul- 
berry. 

Charta'ceous, Chartaceus [Chartaf paper) 
— Thin, flexible, and membranous, 
resembling paper or parchment, as the 
pericarp of Pimpernel. 

Chlo'rophyll— The green colouring matter 
of leaves, and other green parts of 
plants. 

Chlorophyl'lose — Resembling the g^een 
matter of leaves. 

Chloro'sis — A disease incident to females, 
characterised by a pale or greenish hue 
of the skin, for which the common 
Horehound has been used as a remedy. 

Cho'rion — A carpel ; also the pulpy matter 
which fills the interior of a young seed 
before impregnation. 

Chro'mule— Synonymous with "Chloro- 
phyll," except that the matter is not 
green. 

Chroolepoid— Consisting of minute yellow 
scales. 

Chry'so— In compounds, signifies golden 
yellow, as Chrysophyllus, golden-leaf. 

CiBARius— Suitable for food {cibus), as 
Clathms cibarius. 

CiCATRi-cuLA— A little scar. Cicatrisa'tus 
— Marked by scars. 

Ci'cATRix — A scar ; the impression left at 
the spot where an organ was articulated 
to some part of a plant, as the leaflets 
to the rhachis, the leaf to the stem. 

Ci'li^ — Somewhat stiffish hairs, which 
form a fringe on the margin of an 
organ. Ciliaris, Ciliatus— Furnished 
with cilise, or eyelashed. (See Anthis- 
tiria citiatay "Kangaroo-grass." 

Cine'reous, Cinere'cs— Ash-colour, the 
intermediate tint between pure white 
and black. Cineraceus implies it to 
be a little paler, and Cinerascens, very 
pale, bordering on white. 

Cin'gulum— A girdle ; the neck of a plant. 

Cinnabari'nus, Cinna'baris— -Vermilion, 
scarlet, slightly tinged with yellow. 
(See Polystictus cinnaharinus, one of 
the most frequent fungi met with on 
old logs.) 

Cinnamo'meus— Of a bright brown colour, 
formed from reddish- orange and grey. 

Cir'cinate — Rolled inward from the sum- 
mit towards the base like a crozier, or 
the young fronds of many ferns. 

Circumcised— Applied to an apothecium 
which is separated from the thallus by 
a distinct rima or chink. 

Circumscis'sile — A name given to a form 
of valvular dehiscence which occurs by 
a transverse separation, as in the com- 
mon Pimpernel^ Anagallis, 

Cir'rhus— Synonym for "A tendril." CiR 
RHIFERODS — Bearing tendrils or 
claspers. (See the termination of the 
leaf of the common garden Pea.) 
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Cit'reds, Cit'binus— Lemon colour, a pure 
yellow, very slightly tinged with grey.. 

Clado'des — These were formerly called 
leaves, but now theoretically believed to 
be abortive branches. Good examples 
will be found in the genus Asparagus; 
here they are usually clusters of 
flattened branchlets. In the genus 
Miiscits, or "Butcher's Broom," they 
are ovate, rigid, and spinescent, and 
bear the perianth and fruit upon their 
face or margin. 

Clas'ses — The large divisions into which 
the Vegetable Kingdom is arranged. 

Clath'ratb— Latticed or perforated like a 
window, as the leaves of Manstera 
deliciosa. 

Cla'va— Aclub, Clava'tus, Clavklla'tus, 
Clavifoe'mis, CLAyiLLO'sus— Where 
any organ, slender at the base, gradu- 
ally thickens towards the apex. 

Claw (Unguis) — ^The stalk of a petaL (See 
the flowers of Dianthus,) 

Cleis'tocarp — Ascocarp in which the asci 
and ascospores are formed inside a 
completely closed envelope, from which 
the ascospores escape by its final 
rupture. 

Clos'ter, Clos'trum — Spindle-shaped, 
elongated cells, pointed at each end, 
and either cylindrical or fusiform, 
which enter largely into the composi- 
tion of the woody parts of trees. 

Cltpba'tus, Clypea'striformis, Clypei- 
for'mis Clypeola'ris — Shield-shaped, 
from dypeuSt a shield ; forma, a shape. 

Coacerva'tus — Heaped up, clustered. 

Goadna'tds, Coaduna'tus— Cohering. 

Coales'oens, Coa'litus— To grow together, 
cohering. 

Goa'rcture, Coabctc'ra — Synonym for 
"The neck." 

Ccmxji'neds— Red, with a slight admixture 
of yellow, scarlet, or crimson. (See 
Salvia coccineOf a common weed on 
rubbish-heaps about Brisbane.) 

CoccuM— Synonym for "Coccus." 

Coc'ous. Coc'oi — One-seeded carpels, united 
in the pistil, but separating when ripe, 
and opening with elasticity by an 
intemsbl longitudinal suture. ^ The fruit 
of the Castor oil, EicinuSy is a good 
example. 

Cochlear [Cochlea' ris, belonging to a 
spoon) — Applied to an aestivation 
where one part of the perianth is 
helmet-shaped, larger than the rest, 
which it entirely surrounds. 

Cochleate,Coohlea'tus— Spirally twisted, 
like a snail-shell. Of this form, the 
fruit of the Medic Burr is a good 
illustration. 

CoDio'PHYLLUS— Where the leaf is covered 
with a woolly pubescence. 

C(BLOSP£BMUU (from ArotZos, hollow; tperTna, 
a seed) — A seed in which the iJoumen 
is so curved that the base and apex 
approach each other. 

CcEN'OBiUH— A community of a definite 
number of individuals united in one 
body. 



C(EN'osu3 — Growing in mud or miry places. 

OoHBR'ENT and Adherent— These two 
terms convev nearly the same meaning; 
practically, however, it has been fouml 
more convenient to restrict cohesion to 
the imion of parts of the same whorL 
and adhesion to the union of ports or 
different whorls of a flower. 

Co'hort, Co'hors— a group of plants 
formed by uniting several orders 
together. 

Oo'leus — The well-known garden plant is 
so called because the filaments in the 
flower are united at the base and thus 
form a sheath. 

Coleorhi'za— The sheath at the base of 
the radicle of Monocotyledons. 

Col'lum or Neck— The plane between the 
stem and root. 

Co'lum— Synonym for ** Placenta." 

Columel'la, Columnel'la— a persistent 
central axis, round which the carpels 
of some fruits are arranged, as in the 
Geranium. 

Co'mose, Coma'tus— Furnished with hairs 
at the end, as some seeds. 

Co'ma — A head of hair ; also applied to the 
aggregation of branches forming the 
head of a tree, as well as the tuft of 
bracteae or barren flowers, which are 
sometimes formed at the crown of an 
inflorescence, as in French Lavender, 
Lavendula Stcechas, 

Oommissu'ra— The inner surface of each of 
the two parts (merioarpa) into which 
the fruit of the Umbelli ferae is divisible. 

Complana'tus— Made even or smooth ; 
synonym for " Compressus." (See 
stems of Acacia conipUinata.) 

CoMPLEx'ivus— When a leaf in vernation is 
folded over another, both at the sides 
and apex. 

Concat'enate — United in a chain-like 
manner. 

CoN'OATE, CoN'CAVua— Hollow ; applied to 
any surface with a curvilinear depres- 
sion, or hollow formed without angles. 

Concentrically- In rings, with a common 
centre. 

CoNCEFTA'cuLUM— Double f olliclc ; a two- 
celled, many-seeded superior fruity 
separating into two portions, the seeds 
of which do not adhere to marginal 
placentae, as in the foUiculus, to which 
this closely approaches, but separate 
from their placentae, and He loose in 
the cavity of each cell. (For example 
aoQ Asclepias.) 

Concol'orous— Similar in colour. 

Gon'orete— Growing together. 

Cone', Co'nus — A dense aggregation of 
scale-like carpels, arranged symmetri- 
cally round an axis, as in the Pine 
family. 

Oonfbr'tus— Full, crowded-. Exsanple, 
Tristania conferta, 

Con'fluent — Bunning into each other^ aa 
the sori in Polypodium oonjluens. 

Conches'tus— Heai)ed together. 

Con'olobatb— In rounded clusters. 

CONIOUS— ConicaL 
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CrOm'DiTTM (from Konis, dust)— Powdery 
particles which are aggregated in 
patches [Soredia) over the surface of 
the thallus of some Lichens. 

Con' JUGATE, CoNJUGA'Tus— A pinnate leaf, 
composed of a single pair of leaflets. 

CJonnate', CJonna'tus— Where the bases of 
two opposite leaves are united round 
the stem, so that this appears to pass 
through them. 

Connkc'tive, Connecti'vum— a portion of 
the stamen, distinct from the filament, 
which connects the cells of the anthers 
together. 

CONNi VENT— When nearer together at the 
summit than at the base. (See flowers 
of Sterculia quadrijidaj the calyx-lobes 
of which are connivent and cohere at 
their tips over the centre of the flower.) 

Con'oid— Cone-like. 

CJoNSTMCTED — Tightened or contracted in 
some particular I'lace, as the top of 
the corolla-tube of Alstoma constricta — 
the fever or bitter-bark flowers. 

Contort'ed — In aestivation, when one edge 
of a petal or sepal is covered, and the 
other free or exposed ; twisted. 

Oon'volute— In aestivation or vernation, 
when one part is rolled up within 
another. 

Cob'alloid — Coral-like. 

Cor Seminis — An old name for the embryo. 

Cobaoi'nus— Deep shining black, like a 
raven. 

Cob'date, Cobda'tus, Cordifor'mis— 
Shaped like the figure of a heart on 
cards, the point of attachment being 
at the broader end. (See the leaves of 
Manettia cordifolia, a lovely climber 
with red flowers.) 

Cobia'ceous, Coma'ceus— Leathery in 
texture. (See- leaves of the Purple 
Guava.) 

COBH, COB'MUS (from kormoSy a stem)- A 
fleshy, sob'd, underground bulb -like 
stem, usually annual. A tuberous root- 
stock. (See what is called a bulb of 
OlndioliLS.) 

OOB'NEOUS, Cor'neus— Horny, or resemb- 
ling horn in consistency, as the albu- 
men of many seeds. The Date {Phcenix)^ 
for instance*, is a good example. 

Cornicula'tus— Horned. (See the fruit of 
OxcUis comiculaiaf or Sour-grass.) 

Cobni'gera — Horn-bearing, as the corolla 

of Datura eomigera. Trumpet-flower. 
Cor'nute— Shaped like a horn. 
Cobol'la — The floral whorl next in succes- 
sion within the calyx. It is composed 
of subordinate parts termed petals, 
which are either free or more or less 
united together into a tube. It is 
generally more highly coloured than 
the calyx ; but in many plants it is 
entirely wanting, and then the calyx 
frequently assumes the more usual 
aspect of the corolla, as in Clematis. 
OOBOL'LiPLO'RiE— All plants with a mono- 
petalous corolla not attached to the 
oadyx, the stamens being inserted into 
the c<NN>lla, and with superior ovary. 



Cobo'na — An aggregation of appendages, 
free or imited, seated upon the inner 
surface of the perianth, as the tubular 
appendage in Narcissus, and the rin^ 
of coloured thread-like appendage m 
Passifiora. 
CoBONARius— Forming or adapted to form 
a crown or garland. 

Corruga'tiva, Corruga'ti's, Corrugate 
— Crumpled, wrinkled- (See Sida cor* 
rugata.) 

Cor'tex— The rind or baric Cortica'tus 
— Furnished with a rind or bark. 

Corti'na— That portion of the veil which 
adheres to the pileus of some agarics in 
fragments. 

Cor'tmb, Corym'bus— Where the pedicels 
in the inflorescence originate at different 
parts along the main axis, and elevate 
all the flowers to about the same 
height, the inferior pedicels being con- 
sequently longer than the upper ones. 

Cosmet'io— Beautifying. 

Cos'ta — A rib ; often applied to the mid- 
rib of a leaf. Cos'tate— Ribbed ; 
distinctly raised parallel lines. 

Cotyl'edon, Cotyle'don— a part of the 
embryo, representing a first leaf, in the 
modified form in which it appears in 
the seed. Their observation is of great 
importance, for it is chiefly upon the 
distinction between the embryo, with 
one or wdth two cotyledons that are 
founded the two great classes of 
Phsenogamous plants, Monocotyledons 
and Dicotyledons. • 

CouMARlN— The fragrant principle of the 
Tonka Bean. 

Cras'sus — Thick and fleshy. 

Crate'riform— Goblet-shaped. 

Cremocar'pium— An inferior fruit, inde- 
hiscent, and having from 2 to 5 cells, 
cells 1-seeded, dry, perfectly close at 
all times ; when ripe separating from a 
common axis. The fruits Umbelliferae 
are examples. 

Crenate'— Having rounded teeth. (See 
leaves of Lantana caiiiara.) 

Creta'ceous— Chalk-white. 

Cribriform— Riddled with holes like a 
sieve. 

Cribrose — Perforated like a sieve. 

Cri'nitus— Furnished with tufts of hairs. 

Crispa — Oris]>, curled, as Clathrus crispus. 

Crista'tus— Crested. Cristate— Having 
a crest-like appendage. 

Cro'ceus — Saffron-coloured. (See flowers 
of EschschoUzia crocea, ono of the 
Califomian poppies.) 

Crucife'r^e (Cross-bearers) — The name of 
the order containing the Cabbage, 
Mustard, Stocks, wallflowers, &c 
Four-stalked petals, placed crosswise, 
occur in this order and in no other. 
The presence of six stamens, two short 
and four long, is another characteristic. 

Cru'ciform, Crucipor'mis— Where any 
parts of the same horizontal plane are 
disf tosed in the form of a cross, as the 
petals of Cruciferae. The Cabbage or 
Turnip are good examples. 
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Oruen'tus, Cruenta'tus— Marked with 
red blotches ; also where any part is 
wholly red. ( See Lapeyrousia cm erUa. ) 

Ceusta'ceous, Orusta'okus, Crusta'tus— 
Hard and brittle, as are many Lichens. 

CU'CULLATE, CuCULLA'RIS, CuCULLA'TUS, 

CuouLLiPORM (CuctU'lus, A hood ; 
format shape) — Where a plane surface, 
as of a leaf, petal, &c., is rolled up like 
a cornet of paper ; for instance, like the 
spat he of an Arum. 
Culm, Cul'mus— A name given to the 

stems of Grasses and Sedges. 
Cdl'trate, Cultra'tus, Cultripor'mis— 
Approaching the shape of a knife- blade. 
Cb'neate, Cunea'rius, Cunea'tus, Cunei- 

por'mis— Wedge-formed. 
Cu'puLAR — Cup-shaped. Cupuliform— 

Like a little cup. 
Cus'pidate, Cuspida'tus— Pointed ; gradu- 
ally tapering into a sharp stiff point. 
Cuta'nrous— Relating to the skin. 
Cu'ticle — Synonymous with "Epidermis,'* 

the scarf skin. 
Cta'neus — A bright or pure blue. (See 
the flowers of Commclyna cyanea, a 
plant commonly met with upon wet 
grounds; one of the spider- worts.) 
Cyathipor'mis— Cup-shaped, like a reversed 

cone. 
Cyolo'sis— The partial circulation observ- 
able in the milky juices of certain 
plants. 
Otlin'drio, Cylin'drious — Approaching 
closely the form of a cylinder. (See 
the stem of a Wheat plant.) 
Ctma'tium (from Kumatioriy a little wave) 

— Synonym for ** Apothecium." 
CTMBiEPOR'Mis, Cymbifor'mis — Boat- 

shaped. 
Cymbbll£ — Reproductive locomotive 
bodies, of an elliptical form, found in 
some Algae. 
Ctme, or^ Cy'mose— When branched and 
centrifugal. It is a centrifugal panicle, 
and is often corymbose. . The central 
flowers open first. The lateral branches 
successively de^•eloped are usually 
forked or opi>osite (dichotomous or 
trichotomous), but sometimes after the 
first forking the branches are no longer 
divided, but produce a succe8sir)n of 
pedicels on their upper side forming 
apparently unilateral centripetal 
racenu-s ; whereas if attentively ex- 
amined, it wiil be found that each 
pedicel is at first terminal but becomes 
lateral by the development of one outer 
branch only, immediately under the 
pedicel. Such branches, when in bud, 
are generally rolled back at the top, 
like the tail of a scorpion, and are 
thence called scorpio'id. (See inflores- 
cence of Callicarim pediincnlatay a com- 
mon shrub in Queensland scrub borders, 
with pretty purple drupes about 1^ 
lines in diameter.) 
Cynarrho'dum— A fruit composed of 
several free, bard, and indehiscent 
ovaries, enveloped by, but not united 
to, the fleshy tube of the calyx, as in 
Roses. 



Oy'phellatb — Having minute sunken 
roundish cup-like spots on the under 
surface of the thallus of SticteL 
Cyphell^ — Minute urceolate excava- 
tions on the under surface of the thallus. 

Cyp'sela, Cyp'sella — A synonym of 
"Achenium"; where that term is 
applied to the fruit resulting frona an 
inferior ovarium, as in the Compositae, 

Cyst — The spore-case of some Fungi ; also 
the hollow spaces in parenchyma, in 
which oily matter collects, as in the 
rind of an orange. 

Cysti'dia — Sacs containing spores. 

Cy'toblast — A cell germ. 

Cytoblas'tema— Protoplasm. 

Dacryoi'deus— Resembling a tear ; ap- 
plied to a pear-like fruit, oblong and 
rounded at one end, and pointed at the 
other. 

DACTYLo'sus—Oblong and nearly cylin- 
dric, resembling a finger, or attached 
like the finger of the human hand. 
(See the inflorescence of the common 
Couch Grass, Cynodon dactylon.) 

DiE'DALOUS, DiEDA'LEUS— Where the broad 
apex of a leaf, without being strictly 
truncate, is irregularly jagged. Derived 
from **dcedalu.%" artificial. (See the 
apex of the leaf of Xerotes longifolin,) 

Damar, or Damme'r — A viscid resinous 
product of Canarium microcarpum, 
C. stricium produces what is known 
as the Black Dammer. The White 
Dammer and Dammer Pitch is pro- 
duced by Valeria indica. 

Dasyphyl'lus— Where the leaves hxe either 
densely aggregated, or else covered with 
close woolly hairs. 

Dealba'tus— Covered with a greyish-white 
powder, whitened. (See the under side 
of the fronds of the Silver Tree Fern of 
New Zealand, Cyathea dealhata. ) 

Deca, or Decem — Ten in composition. 

Deci'duous — Ajjplied to the leaf, it desig- 
nates those trees and shrubs which shed 
all their leaves annually at the same 
period, so that their branches become 
bare. Applied to other organs, it 
means that these fall off sooner or later, 
after their functions have been per- 
formed, whilst the other parts remain, 
or are peisistent. The leaves of the 
Peach are deciduous. The foliage of 
many Queensland trees are rather semi- 
deciduous than deciduous, for there is 
no certainty of the leaves falling ; they 
at times are retained upon the trees 
until long after the young growth has 
appeared. 

Decipikns— Deceptive ; resembling others. 

De'clinate— Where an organ or set of 
organs is bent or inclines towards one 
side. {^e% Garex dedinata.) 

Decoc^tion — A preparation or digest by 
boiling water. 

Decom'pound — Having many divisions. 
(See fronds of Aspidium decompogitum.) 

Deco'rus— -Adorned or beautiful, Asliidigo- 
fei'a decora. 
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Deoum'bent, Deoum'bens — Applied to 
stems when they recline upon the 
surface of the earth, but have a ten- 
dency to rise again towards their ex- 
tremities. ^ . 1 , 
Decur'rent, Deourrens— Contmued down- 
wards, as the blade of the leaves of 
some plants, forming a wing-like ap- 
pendage to the stem. (See Acacia 
decurrens, the Green Wattle, the bark 
of which is so largely used for tanning.) 
Decur'sively-pinnate — A form of pm- 
natified leaf. (See, for example, 
Melmnthus.) 
Decus'sate, Decussa'tus— Synonym for 
*' Brachiate," but usually applied to 
leaves when they are arranged in 
alternating pairs, forming four lines. 
Db'finite— Applied to the stamens when 
they do not exceed twelve in number 
and are constant in the same species. 
Deflex'ed, Deflexus— Bending gradually 

downward through the whole length. 
Deformis, Deformed— As the leaves of 

the Peach, by Exoascus deformans. 
Dehis'cence— The manner in which an 
organ, closed at first, ultimately 
bursts ; but more especially applied 
where the bursting is with regularity 
along particular lines of, suture, as in 
the anthers for discharge of the pollen ; 
in many pericarps for the escape of the 



Deliques'cent— Applied to certain fungi 
which soon dissolve, and to the branches 
of inflorescence when all trace of the 
principal axis is lost in the ramifica- 
tions. 
Del'totd, Deltoi'dens— Resembling the 
Greek letter A, applied to succulent 
leaves, whose transverse sections have 
a resemblance to a A. 
Demer'sus— Drowned. Applied to those 
parts of an aquatic which are constantly 
below the surface of the water. 
Demis'sus— Hanging down. 
Demul'cent — Having the property of 
softening anything. This property is 
taken advantage of for forming the 
leaves of the common Mallow into 
poultices. 
Dendri'ticus, Dendroi'des— In form re- 
sembling a tree. 
Dbndro'logy — That part of botany which 

treats of trees. 
Den'tate, Dentatus— Toothed, having 
triangular teeth. Dentate-crenate— 
Having rounded or pointed teeth. 
Dentate-serrate— Having tapering, 
sharp-pointed teeth projecting or 
curved towards the tip of a leaf like 
the teeth of a saw. 
Den'trifice — Powder made to scour the 
teeth. The gum of some Acaceas are 
used for this purpose. 
Denuda'tus — Made naked. 
Depaupera'tus— Impoverished, starved. 
Depen'dens— Hanging down, pendent. 
Depla'nate— Flattened or expanded. 
Depres'sus— Where the longitudinal exten- 
sion is much smaller than the trans- 
verse. Flattened vertically. 



Deter'minate— An inflorescence is said to 

be terminal or determinate when tlie 

main stem and principal branches end 

in a flower or inflorescence. 

Deus'tus— Having the appearance of being 

scorched. (See Mesomelcena deusta^ 
Devexus— Shelving downwards, as Tra- 
metes devexa. . 

Dex'trine, or Vegetable Mucilage— a 
gummy substance, between mucilage 
and starch, and is one of the principal 
organized eel I- contents. . . . , n 
Dextror'sum— Towards the right hana ; 
applied to a spiral whose successive 
convolutions would appear to a person, 
placid in its axis, to rise from left to 
right. An example is furnished by tne 
Hop plant, Hmnulus lupulus. 
Di, in compounds, signifies two. inus, 
DiADELPHUS, where the stamens are 
united into two distinct bundles; 
DiANDRUS, a flower containing only 
two stamens ; DiCHOTOMUS, where any 
part forks or subdivides into two 
branches, and each of these again into 
two others. 
Di'altpetalous-A modern word some- 
times used for the better known 
"Polypetalous." 
Diaph'anous— Nearly transparent, (feee tne 
jyTettynttleiern.Adiantumdiaphanum.) 
Diaphore'tic— Promoting perspiration. A 
decoction made of the flowers of the 
European Elder has been made for this 
purpose. - , 

■ Diarrh(e'a— A purging or lot>seness ot tne 
bowels. Many of our native plants are 
used as a reTnedy. in this complaint, 
particularly the Eucalypt gum. ^ 

Dichlamyd'eous— When the perianth is 
double, both calyx and corolla bemg 
present and distinct. ^ , • . ^.u 

DiCHOG'AMOUS Plants- Those m which the 
• stigma is not ripe at the same time as 
the anther is. These, again, may 
be — {a) Protandrous — Dickogamia 
androgijnaf Sprengel, in which the 
anthers are ripe before the stigira ; 
(6) Trotogynons—Dichogamia gynan- 
dra, Sprengel, in which the stigma is 
ripe before the anther. 
Dicle'sium— A fruit composed of an 
indehiscent one-seeded pericarp, in- 
vested by a persistent and indurated 
perianth. For examples see Marvel of 
Pern {Mirahilis), Spinacia^ and Salsola, 
Dicli'nis— Having the male and female 

organs in different flowers. 
Dicotyledons'— The name of the first of 
the two great classes of phaenogamous 
plants. The few most constant 
characters which separate the Dicoty- 
ledons from Monocotyledons are con- 
sidered to be the following :— Stem, 
when perennial, consisting of a pith in 
the centre, of one or more concentric 
circles of woody tissue, and of the bark 
on the outside. Embryo with two or 
more cotyledons, the young stem in 
gennination proceeding from between 
the two lobes of the embryo or from a 
notch at its summit. 
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ti'DYMUs— Double or twin. (See the fruit 
of Senebiera didpma, the weed known 
as Wart Cress.) 

Didyna'mus— Where the stamens are four 
and arranged thus— two longer than 
the other two. 

Difflu'ent— Readily dissolving. 

Diffob'mis — Having an unusual shape, as 
Cyperus difformis. 

Diffract' — Broken into distinct areolae, 
separated by chinks. 

Diffuse' — Spreading widely, horizontally, 
and irregularly. (See Boerhaavia diffusa. ) 

Digitate', Digita'tus— Api^lied to a 
simple leaf, where the lobes are very 
narrow, deeply cut, and all extend 
nearly to the base of the limb, imitating 
the fingers of the human hand. (See 
the inflorescence of Couch-grass.) 

Digt'nus— Possessing two distinct pistils, 
or a pistil with two distinct styles ; or 
with two distinct stigmas. 

Dila'ted, Dilata'tus— Expanding into a 
lamina. 

Dime'rous and tri - tetra - penta - to 
POLTMEROUS, Bignifies that the flowers 
are symmetrical, and have 2,3, 4, 5, or an 
indefinite number of parts in each 
whorl. 

Dimid'iate, Dimidia'tus— Halved, where 
partial imperfection seems to exist, as 
m a stamen whose anther has only one 
lobe; a leaf or leaflet whose limb is 
fully developed on one side of the mid- 
rib, and scarcely at all on the other. 
(See the pinnules of many Adiantums.) 

DiMOR'PHOUS, DiMOR'PHUS— Where similar 
parts of the same plant assume different 
shapes, as Idndscea dimorpha. 

Dice'cious, Dioicous (from the Greek, 
dis twice, and oikos a house)— Beiiring 
the male and female flowers on distinct 
plants, as the Date Palm, Phoenix 
dactylifera. 

Diplo'tegis, Diplo'tegia, Diplo'tegium — 
A dry fruit, formed as the capsule, 
but from being "inferior" is also 
invested by the persistent calyx. For 
example, fruit of Lobelia, the Tea-tree 
{Leptospennum), Eucalyptus, &c. 

l)ioiCA — Dioecious, as Phytolacca dioica, 
the Bella Sombra tree. 

Dip'terous, Dip'terus — Having two mem- 
branous expansions termed wings. 

Disciflo'R/E (2nd Series of Polypetalse) — 
Forus usually thickened or expanded 
into a disk, either free or adnate to the 
ovary, or to the calyx, or to both, 
rai-ely reduced to glands, or wanting. 
Stamens as many, or twice as many, 
as petals, or fewer. Ovary superior or 
partially immersed in the disk, divided 
into cells with axile placentas, or the 
carpels distinct. (Stamens indefinite in 
a very few exceptional species. Ovary 
inferior or enclosed in the calyx-tube 
in most Rhamneae; 1-celled in some 
Olacinese.) 

Discoid', Discoi'dal — A round somewhat 
thickened lamina, the margins of which 
are also rounded. Also used to designate 



a large spot of colour surrounded by 
fiotne other colout. (See the seeds of 
Niix-vomida.) 

Disk or Disc, from Dis'ctJS, a quoit- 
Certain fleshy expansions between the 
stamens and pistil ; an enlargement of 
the receptacle which occur in some 
flowers. The usual forms cup-like 
(cupular), or flat like a quoit, or 
cushion-like (pulvinate). It may^ be 
entire, toothed or lobed, or divided 
into quite separate parts, when these 
parts are often spoken of as glands. 

Dissec'tus— Where the segments, as in 
some leaves, are very numerous, afid 
deeply cut, as in Geranium diisectum. 

Dissep'iments— The partitions of an ovary 
or fruit. 

Dissi'likns— Bursting asunder with das- 
ticity, as some seed-vessels, particu- 
larly those of the Euphorbiaceee. 

Dissim'ilar— Unlike, when similar oi^gam 
assume different forms in the same 
individual, like the anther of Cassia. 

Dis'tichous, Dis'tichus— Arranged in two 
rows, on opposite side^ of a common 
axis. (See the leaves upon the branch- 
lets of the Bald Cyprus, Taxodium 
distichum.) 

Distrac'tilis (Distraclus, drawn asunder) 
— Applied to the connective, when it h 
so much enlarged as to keep the lobes 
of the anther wide apart, as in the 
genus Salvia. 

Diuret'ic— Plants having the power o 
promoting an increased discbarge of 
urine, as Dandelion, Parsley, &c. 

Diur'nus— The term is given to flowers 
which endure but for one day. 

DiVA'RiCATE — Spreading irregularly in 
various directions, as Star-grass, Chloris 
divaricatus, 

Diverg'ing, Divergens— when similar 
parts, approximating at their bases, 
mcline away from each other towards 
their extremities. 

Diversifo'lius— Having leaves of two or 
more shapes. 

Dodeca'gynous— Provided with twelve 
styles or stigmas. 

Dodecan'drods— Provided with twelve 
stamens. 

Dodra'ns, a span ; of about nine inches. 

Dola'briform, Dolabra'tus, Dolabri- 
for'mis— Axe-shaped. 

Dor'sal— On the back. Dorsum— The 
back.— Dorsiferus— Where the fructi- 
fication is borne upon the back as in a 
large number of ferns. 

Drastic— Applied to medicines which act 
violently. 

Drupa'ceocs, Dbupa'ceus— Either having 
the character of a drupe, or resembling 
one in outward appearance. 

Drupe, Dru'pa— A fruit in which the 
pericarp, when ripe, consists of two 
distinct portions — an out6r succulent 
one called the Sarcocarp (covered like 
the berry by a skin or epicarp), and an 
inner dry endocarp called tne Ruta- 
men, which is either cartilaginous (of 
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the eonsistetice of pftrchment) or hard 
and ^oody. In tne latter case it is 
commonly called a stone, and the drupe 
a stone fruit. When the putamen con- 
sists of several distinot stones or nuts, 
each enclosing a seed, they are called 
pyrenes, or sometimes kemals. The 
fruit of the coco-nut, Cocos nuisifera, is a 
drupe with a fibrous (when dry) exocarp. 
In Pandanus the drupes are crowded 
together and form a cone-like head. 

Duct, Dcc'tus — A membranous tube, one 
of those which constitute the vascular 
texture ; with or without markings on 
the surface, but not accompanied in a 
spirally coiled fibre, as the Tracheae. 

"DuK — The horsehair-like fibres of Saguerus 
saccharifer, 

Dul'ois — Sweet, agreeable, as the peduncles 
of Hcyvenm dvXcis, 

DuMETo'sus — Havinc: the character or 
appearance of a bush. 

Du'PLBX— Double. Double flowers are in 
most cases an accidental deformity or 
monster in which the ordinary number 
of petals is multiplied by the conver- 
sion of stamens, sepals, or even carpels 
into petals, by the division of ordinary 
petals, or simply by the addition of 
supernumerarv. 

Duba'men — The heart-wood or centre of 
Exogenous trees, and the outer part of 
the stem of Endogens. 

DuKiu'scuLUS— Somewhat hard, stiff, or 
rigid. 

Dtnamis — A power. A figurative term 
employed by Linnaeus to express the 
degrees of development of stamens. 
Thus bis " Didynamia"signified stamens 
of two different lengths, or of two 
different degrees of development. 

Dys'entery — A disease causing a discharge 
of mucus and blood from the bowels. 
In America cotton -seed tea is given as 
a remedy. 

Bysophyl'lus— Leaves foetid. Dysox'ylon 
—The wood having a bad smell. 

Dyspep'sia— Difficulty of digestion. Paw- 
paw juice is considered a remedy. 

Dys'cby — A difficulty of voiding the urine. 



E, Ex, in compounds, denotes absence, as 
Ebraoteate, Eqlandular, Exalbu- 

MINOUS. 

Ebobi'nus, Eburneus— White like ivory; 
white, tinged with yellow, and with a 
tendency to a wavy lustre. 

Ebractea'tus— Without bracts. 

Ecblas'tesis— The production of buds 
within flowers, or on inflorescences, in 
consequence of monstrous development. 

Echina'tus— Set with prickles, bristly. 
Applied to surfaces which are covered 
with bristles, or with straight prickles. 
(See Commersonia echincUa.) 

Echinula'tus— When rough with Bfmall 
bristles, prickles, or tubercles. (See 
the fruit of Commersonia, echinata, 
called * ' Dim" by the Maroochie natives, 
and from the bark of which they make 
their fishing-nets.) 



EDDOES-^The tuberous stems of various 
Arftoeons plants. (See Coloca^ia anti- 
quorum, **Tara.*'> 

Edging— This term is applied to dwarf 
plantS) turf, or material of any descrip- 
tion used in gardens for dividing beds, 
borders, &c., from the walks. 

E'dulis— Edible. For instance, Canna 
edulis was so called because in Peru 
the rootstock was used as we use 
potatoes. 

Eppu'sus, ExPANSUs—Widely spreading. 
(See Panicum effusum, a very common 
Queensland grass.) 

Elaio — In Greek compounds, signifies 
** Olive." 

Ela'ter— Spiral fibres in the spore-cases of 
HepaticsB. 

Ela'tus— Tall, as the She-pine, Podooarpus 
elata. 

Ellip'tioal, Ellip'ticus — - Approaching 
the form of an ellipse. It may be con- 
sidered as an oval rounded at the ends, 
or as an oblong widened in its smaller 
diameter. The leaves of Lagerstrcemia 
indica are often elliptic. 

Elon'gated, Elongatus— When any part 
of an organ is in any way remarkable 
for its length in comparison with its 
breadth. 

Emaroid— Flaccid, wilted. 

Emar'ginate, Emarginatus — Slightly 
notched at the summit. 

Embolus — A plug; a process which pro- 
jects downwards from the upper part 
of the cavity of the ovary in Aimieria, 
and closes up the foramen of the 
ovule. 

Em'bryo — The rudiment of a plant con- 
tained in the seed. It consists of the 
Radicle or base of the future root', one 
or more Cotyledons or future seed- 
leaves, and the Plumule or future bud 
within the base of the Cotyledons. In 
some seeds, especially where there is 
no albumen, these several parts are 
very conspicuous ; in others they are 
very difficult to difetinguish until the 
seed begins to germinate. 

Emet'ic — Inducing to vomit, as the seeds 
of the Physic-nut, Jatropha curcas. 

Emer'sus — Where the upper extremities of 
a plant, or leaf, rise above the water, 
, the rest continuing submerged. 

Emmen'aqoguk— Any medicine that pro- 
motes menstruation. The common Rue 
was at one time highly extolled as an 
emmenagogue. 

Emol'lient— Softening, as many plants of 
the Mallow family, 

EMPHYSE»rATOSE — Bladdery, resembling a 
bladder. 

Emul'sions— Medicines made of bruised 
oily seeds and water. 

Encys'ted— Enclosed in a cyst or bladder. 

Endeco'gynous, Endeoa'gyn us —Possess- 
ing 11 pistils. Endecasidrous, Ende- 
CANDRUS — Possessing 11 stamens. 

Endem'ic, Endem'ious — When the geo- 
' graphical range of any species, or 
natural group, is confined within the 
limit of a particular region. 
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En'dooarp, Endocab'pium — The inner 
coat of the pericarp ; it may be mem- 
branous, or hard and bony, as in stone 
fruit. 

Enuocarp'oid — Applied to apothecia which 
are sunk or innate in the substance of 
the tb alius. 

En'dochrome — Cell contents. Colouring 
matter of cells. 

Endo'genous, ENDO'GENUS—Possessing the 
internal structure of Monocotyledons — 
viz., the woody system is in separate 
small bundles or fibres running through 
the cellular system without apparent 
order, and there is usually no distinct 
central pith, nor outer separable bark. 

Endogo'nium— The contents of the nucule 
of a Chara. 

Endophy'tal— Growing within plants. 

Endorhi'zous, ENDORHi'zus—Used syno- 
nymously with **Monocotyledonou8"; 
because in the germination the radicle, 
instead of elongating, is burst at its 
apex or sides by secondary radicles or 
fibres, which are then protruded 
through the openings. 

Endosmosk', ENDOSMo'sis—The transmis- 
sion of the ascending crude sap appears 
tq take place chiefly through the elon- 
gated cells associated with the vascular 
tissue, passing from one cell to another 
by a process but little understood, but 
known by the name of eiidosmose. 

Endosperm', Endosper'mium — Synonym 
for " Perisperni" or ** Albumen." En- 
DOSPORiUM, Endospore — The inner 
coating of a spore. 

Endothe'cium— The inner lining of the 
anther- cells. 

En'nea— Nine in composition, as Enneagy'- 
NIA, flowers with 9 free pistils, styles, 
or stigmas; Ennean'dria, having 9 
stamens in each flower ; Enneape'- 
TALUS, having 9 petals, 

Eno'dis — Where a stem, or other part, is 
without joints or knots. 

En'siporm— Sword-shaped. (See leaflets 
of Lindscm ensifolia.) 

Entire' — Having an unbroken or undivided 
margin ; in opposition to dentate, 
lobed, or divided. 

Entodis'calis — Inserted, as some stamens, 
within-side a disk. 

Ephem'eral, Ephem'erous, Ephem'erus— 
Applied to flowers which expand for a 
few hours at most and then fade away. 
Example: Evening Primrose. 

Epi — In compound.-*, signifies upon. 

E'picarp, EpiCAR'PiUM~The outer skin or 
coat of the pericarp, when ripened into 
a fruit. 

Epider'mis, Epider'ma— A delicate mem- 
brane coating the surface of the various 
parts of plants, composed of flattened 
vesicles of the cellular tissue. 

Epi'gynous, Epi'gynus {i.e., upon the 
ovary)— When the disk bearing the 
petals is combined both with the base 
of the calyx- tube and the base outside 
of the ovary ; either closing over the 
ovary so as only to leave a passage for 
the style, or leaving more or less of the 



top of the ovary free, but always adher- 
ing to it above the level of the insertion 
of the lowest ovule (except in a few 
cases where the ovules are absolutely 
suspended from the top of the cell). In 
epigynous flowers the ovary is described 
as adherent or inferior, the calyx as 
adherent or supei'tor, the petals as in- 
serted on or aJxrve the ovary. In some 
works, however, most epigynous flowers 
are included in the perigynous ones, 
and a very different meaning is given 
to the term epigynous; and there are a 
few cases where no positive distincticoi , 
can be drawn between the epigynous 
and perigynous flowers, or again between 
the perigynous and hypogynous flowers. 
The epigynous disk is a name given 
either to the thickened summit of the 
ovary in epigynous flowers, or very 
rarely to the real disk or enlargement 
of the receptacle closing over the ovary. 

Epiphl^'odel— Existing superficially on 
the epidermis of bark. 

Ep'iphragm — In Nidularieae, a delicate 
membrane closing the cup-like sporo- { 
phore. 

Epiph'yllous, Epiphyl'lus— -Either grow- 
ing upon or inserted on the leaf, as 
many Fungi and Lichens. In the case 
of the Cactus called Epiphyllum, the 
genus is only so named from the 
flattened branches having somewhat the 
appearance of leaves. 

Epiphyte', Epi'phyton— Plants which at- 
tach themselves to others for support, . 
but derive no nutriment from them. J 
They simply grow upon other {)lant8l 
without penetrating into their tissue. 1 
(See the native 8{i)ecie8 of Dendrobiums, 
Stag's-hom Ferns, &c.) 

Episperm', Epispermium— The seed-cover; 
used synonymously with "Lorica," 
**Peri8pertn," and " Spermodermis." 

Epispore'-" The outer integument of a 
spore. 

Episto'meus— S pigot-shaped . 

Epithal'lus— Cortical layer of Lichens. 

Epithe'cium— The expanded coloured disk 
of the apothecium. 

Epiz'oic— Growing upon animals. 
' Equinoc'tial — Plants whose flowers expand 
and close at particular hours of the day. 

E'quitant, Equitati'vus {Equitans, riding) 
— A form of vernation, in which the 
leaves are folded forwards longitudin- 
ally on the midrib, so that their edges 
meet, and each embraces the one which 
is placed next within it. (See Oheroma 
iridi folia. ) 

Er'emos— Solitary, as Eremophila, a lover 
of the desert ; Eremostachys, a soli- 
tary or deserted spike. 

Eric^us — Found upon heath : Agaricus 
ericwus. 

Erice'tinus— Growing on heaths. 

Eri'nus— Prickly, rough. 

Erineum— A diseased state of the tissue, at 
one time believed to be produced by a 
fungus. The trees of Mallotus philip- 
pinensis frequently have their young 
shoots deformed by this disease. 
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Ebio'phorus — Bearing wool, or covered 

with ivoolly or downy pubescence. 
Ekose'— Gnawed, Eroded— Having the 
margin irregularly toothed as if bitten 
by an animal. 
Eb'bhine — Promoting a discharge of mucus 

from the nostrils. 
Ehum'pent — Applies to certain fungi whose 
fructification bursts through the tex- 
ture of leaves, &c. (See the Red Rust = 
Puccinia straminis.) 
EscHAROTic— Having the power to burn 

the skin. 
Es'cuLENT, EscuLENTUS— Good for food. 
Example : Hibiscus esculentuSy the 
Ochro or Gombo. 
Esu'riale — Appeasing hunger, as the 
fruits of Solanum esuriale, by the 
natives. 
ETiE'RiO, Eta'ihium — A fruit composed of 
several distinct one-seeded pericarps 
(akenia and caryopses of different 
anthers, or drnpellse), arranged upon 
an elevated receptacle or torus, which 
may be either dry or fleshy. For 
examples see Ranunculus (Buttercup), 
Fragaria (Strawberry), and Ruhus 
(Blackberry or Raspberry). 
Etiola'ted, Etiola'tus— The effect of 
blanching the leaves, and lengthening 
of the stem when a plant is suffered to 
grow in the dark or in a much obscured 
situation. •• 

EvANEs'CENT, EvANES'cENS — Vanishing ; 
applies to veins which do not reach the 
margin. 
Ex, in composition, signifies without ; as 
exalbuminous seeds, as the common 
garden Bean and Pea, which contain 
an embryo only. 
Exanthemata— Skin diseases, blotches of 

leaves, &c. 
Exaspera'tus— Rough. (See cap of 

Lentinus exasperatus. ) 
Excip'dlum — Receptacle of a Lichen. 
Excur'rent, Excurrens— Protruding be- 
yond the usual limits. 
EXHALA'TION, Exhala'tis— A vital func- 
tion by which the stomata are made to 
discharge a large portion (about two- 
third-s) of the water introduced by 
absorption through the spongioles. 
Exi'guus— Very puny and pitiful. (Seethe 

small orchid, Bulbophyllum exiguum.) 
Ex'OGENS, Exo'GENiE— Used svnonymously 
with "Dicotyledons," because the 
stem of such plants have an exogenous 
structure, which consists of (1) pith, 
(2) medullary sheath, (3) wood, dura- 
men, and alburnum, (4) medullary 
rays, (5) bark. 
ExORHi'zAL, Exorhizus — The peculiar 
mode in which the radicle of dicotyledons 
is developed in germination ; elongating 
at once from the radicular extremity of 
the embryo, and not bursting through 
an outer coat, as in monocotyledons. 
Exosmose', Exosmo'sis— The effect opposed 
to Endosmose, referring to the current 
which pasj'cs from within outwards. 
ExosPORiUM, Exosfore— The outer mem- 
brane of the coat of a spore. 



Exostome', Exos'toma— The perforation in 
the primine or testa which, together 
with the endostome, completes the 
foramen. 

Exosto'sis — A wart-like excrescence, many 
of which are developed on the roots of 
leguminous plants. 

Exothe'cium— The outer coat of the 
anther. 

Exotic — Foreign, as Murray a exotica, 

Exsculp'tus— Where there exists a small 
depression, as though a piece had been 
cut out. As in the seed of Anchusa, 

Exsert'ed, Exsertus— When one part 
protrudes beyond another by which it 
LS surrounded. 

Extra-axilla'ris— When a bud, instead of 
being placed in the axil of the leaf, is 
developed above or on one side of it. 

ExTRORSE', Extror'sus— When the slit 

• through which the pollen escapes from 

the anther is towards the outside of 

the flower, and not, as is more usual, 

towards the pistil. 

Eye — A term used in gardening for a leaf- 
bud ; also for the centre or the central 
markings of a flower. 



Faba— A bean. Fabace^e— Synonym for 
"Legurainosae." 

Fa'oies — The general habit or appearance 
assumed by each particular species. 

Facti'tiods, Facti'tius— Artificial. 

Fa cul'tative— Occasional, incidental. 

Facul'tative Parasite— An organism 
which can and normally does go 
through the whole course of its develop- 
ment as a saprophyte, but which may 
also go through its development wholly 
or in part as a parasite. 

Facul'tative Saprophyte— An organism 
which normally goes* through the whole 
course of its development as a parasite, 
but which can at certain stages vegetate 
as a saprophyte. 

FiK'cuLA — The farinaceous matter which 
forms starch, &c. 

Fai/catb, Falcarius, Falcatorius, Fal- 
ciform is, Falcatus— These are terms 
which are applied to any part of a 
plant which is of a form somewhat like 
a boomeransr or sickle. (See phyllodia 
of Acacia falcuta.) 

Fal'l ax— Deceitful, deceptive. Example : 
Clerodendron fallax. 

Fam'ily, Familia — A synonym for 
*' Order." The term "Family" is 
more frequently met with in the class!- 
tication of Cryptogamic plants. For 
instance, in the Order Fungi, we find — 
Family I., Hynienomycetes ; Order I., 
Agaricini : Family taking the first, and 
Order the second rank. 
Farc'tus— Stuffed ; used in contradistinc- 
tion to *' hollow" or " tubular." 
Farina'ceus, Farinosus, Farinose— 
Mealy. When the indumentuni is 
composed of excessively short, intricate 
white hairs, which readily come off, 
and are in appearance like meal or 
dust. 
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Fas'oiated, Fasoiatus — When contiguous 
parts are unusually grafted and grown 
together, as some stems and branches, 
which assume a flattened instead of a 
rounded appearance. The Cockscomb is 
a good example ; but the growth is very 
frequently met with in Queensland. 

FaSCJI'cLED, JFASd'CULATB, FaSCICULA'RIS, 

Fascicula'tus — Where several similar 
parts originate at the same spot, and 
are collected, as it were, into a bundle. 

Fasti'giatk, Fastigiatus — Applied to 
branches when they are erect and 
close ; or the outline of a tree, as the 
Lombardy Poplar, Populus fastigiata. 

Faux— The throat. 

Faveola'tus, Favo'sus, Favulo'sus— Re- 
sembling a honeycomb. Synonym for 
"Alveolate." 

Feb'rifuge — Efficacious in moderating 
fever, as our Fever-bark. 

Fko'ula— See "Feecula." 

Fecundation — The act of making fruitful. 
Dr. Lindley tells us that the large 
fleshy roots of Bcisella tuherosa are con- 
sidered by the people of Quito to pos- 
sess the power of increasing fecundity. 

Felleus — Bitter as gall. 

Femi'neus [Feminay a woman) — Containing 
a pistil, but no stamens. Flowers are 
termed female or pistillate when there 
is a pistil, but either no stamens at all 
or only imperfect ones. Pliny, when 
he said that **all trees and herbs are 
furnished with both sexes," had pro- 
bably no idea as to any particular organs 
as the one male and the other female ; 
indeed, it would seem that the first to 
point this out was Sir Thos. Millington 
and Dr. Nehemiah Grew. The pollen 
from the anther must come in con- 
tact with the surface of the stigma, or 
no fecundation can take place. It is 
possible, indeed, without this happen- 
ing, that the fruit may increase in size, 
and that the seminal integuments may 
even be greatly developed, the elements 
of all these parts existing before the 
action of the pollen can take effect; 
but, under such circumstances, whatever 
may be the development of either the 
pericarp or the seeds, no embryo can be 
formed. (See " Pollen" and " Stigma.") 

Fenestra'lis, FENESTRA'TUS—SuppOSed to 
resemble windows, being pierced with / 
holes or openings of somewhat con- 
siderable dimensions. (See the leaves 
of Monstera.) 

Fbro'ces — ^Thickly set with spines, as 
Opuntia ferox. 

Fmiru'gtnc )us, Ferruginosus— Some what 
^e colour of rusty iron ; red mixed with 
much grey. (See the under side of the 
leaves of Magnolia grandijlora.) 

Fer'tilis, Fertile— Producing fruit. Also 
capable of effecting the process of fer- 
tilisation, as the anthers when filled 
with i)ollen. In some works the terms 
harrethy fertile, and perfect are also used 
respectively as synonyms of male, 
female, ana hermaphrodite. 



Febtiliza'tion— The reproductive f unetioo 
by which the actiop of the poIIeQ 
renders the ovule fertile. 

Fi'bre {Fibra, a filament) — Extremely fine 
and transparent hair-like condition of 
tbe^ elementary vegetable texture^ 
which, together with membrane, enter 
into the composition of several forms of 
tissue. Fi'bril, Fibril'la — ^A fine 
ultimate hair-like subdivision of the 
root, or hair-like appendages to ite 
branches. Fi^brous, Fibro'sus^CJod- 
sisting of many thread-like portions, or 
possessing a structure separable into 
woody -fibres, as the outer coat of the 
Coco-nut. 

Fil'ament, Filamen'tum— The stalk which 
in many stMuens supports the anther. 

Filamen'tosus— Composed of thread-like 
bodies, or bearing thread-like bodies on 
the margins of the foliage, like the 
Yucca, known as Adam's Keedle-and- 
Thread. 

Filicol'ogy— That part of botany which 
treats of ferns. i 

Filifor'mis, FiL'iFORM—Cylindric, slender, j 
like a thread. 1 

Fimbria'tus— Fringed. (See flowers of ] 
A rtanema fim briatum. ) 

FiMETARius— Pertaining to dung, as the 
Agaricus fimetarius, which grows upon 
dung. 

Fis'sus— Cleft, split. 

Fis'tular, Fis'tulose, Fis'tulods, Fk- 
TULo'sus — Hollow, cylindric and hol- 
low ; and either with transverse dia- , 
phragins, as in the stems of some Jwncif i 
or without them, as in the steins and j 
leaves of the onion. The culm or stalk 1 
of wheat is usually fistular between { 
nodes. 

Flabel'liform, Flabellifor'mis, Flabel- 
la'tds — Shaped and sometimes plaited 
like a fan ; rounded ^t the summit, and 
cuneate at the base. (See fronds of 
Oleichenia flahellata, the Fan fern.) 

Flac'cii)^ Flao'cidus— Bending without 
elasticity, as some peduncles under the 
weight of flowers. (See leaves of the 
common Summer grass, Panicumsaj^ 
gnitiale.) 

Flagel'lum, Flagel'liform, Flagelli- 
for'mis, Flagel'laris— Flexible, nar- 
row, and tapering, like the thong of a 
whip, as the stems of Fla^Uaria 
indica. 

Flam'meus— Flame colour, brilliant red. 
(See Blandfoi^dia fUimmea,) 

Flaves'cens, Fla'vus, Fla'vidus— Yellow, 
pale or pure yellow diluted. (See 
Acacia flavescens, a common Wattle of 
the North Queensland coast.) 

Flex'ius, Flexibilis— Oapable of being 
bent, but returning with elasticity to 
its original state. 

Flexuo'sus, FLEXU(ysE— Bending gently 
to and fro in opposite directions. 

Floccose', Floccx)'sus, Flocous— a lock 
of wool ; when dense hairy pubescence 
falls off in little tufts. (See Aatrotriehe 
floccosa.) 
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ho'RA — The aggregate of all the species of 
plants inhabiting a particular conntry. 

B^RIBUN'DUS—Abounding with flowers. 
(See Pdssifiora Jlorihunda.) 

Plc/ral Leaves or Leafy Bracts — Gen- 
erally the lower bracts or the npper 
leaves at the base of the flowering 
branches, intermediate in size^ shape, 
or arrangement between t&e stem, 
leaves, and the upper bracts. 

FwyRET, Flo'rula— One of the little 
flowers in a head, as in Oompositae. 

Flos — Flower. A complete flower is one 
in which the calyx, corolla, stamens, 
and pistils are all present; a perfect 
flower, one in which all these organs, 
or such of them as are present, are 
capable of performing their several 
functions. Therefore, properly speak- 
ing, an incomplete flower is one in 
wWch any one or more of these organs 
IB wanting; and an imperfect flower, 
one in which any one or more of these 
organs is so altered as to be incajsable 
of properly 4)erforming its functions. 
These imperfect organs are said to be 
abortive if much reduced in size or 
efficiency, rudimentary if so much so 
as to be scarcely perceptible. But in 
many works the term " incomplete" is 
specially applied to those flowers in 
which the perianth is simple or want- 
ing, and '* imperfect "to those in which 
the stamens or pistil are imperfect or 
wanting. 

Flo'sculus (A little flower)— Floret. The 
tubular florets in a discoid head are 
termed "Flosculous." - 

Flu'itans— Floating. (See Riccia fluitans,) 

Flumina'lis, Fluminens, Fluvia'lis— 
Applied to plants which grow in 
running streams. 

FcBTiDUS — Having a disagreeable smell. 
(See Pamflora fcetiday the foliage of 
which, when rubbed, has an unpleasant 
odour. ) 

FoLio'sua— When the leaves are particu- 
larly numerous upon a plant. 

Fo'lium — A leaf. The ordinary leaf consists 
of the blade or lamina and the foot-stalk 
or petiole. When the form or dimen- 
sions of a leaf are spoken of, the blade 
is generally meant without the petiole. 

Fol'liole, Folli'culus— a carpel opening 
at the inner suture only. The true 
follicle is descril>ed as one-celled, one 
or many seeded, one-valved, superior, 
dehiscent by a suture along its face, 
and bearing its seeds at the base, or on 
each margin of the suture. The fruit 
of the common Queensland tree, 
Sterculia quadrifday or the Bottle-tree 
or Flame-tree, S, rupestris and S, 
acerifoliat are good examples. 

Foba'men — A hole or minute aperture in 
the coats over the apex of the nucleus. 

Foroipate, Forcipa'tus [Forceps, nippers), 
Forfica'tus (Forfex, scissors)— Forked, 
like a pair of pincers or scissors, sepa- 
rating into two distinct branches, more 
or less apart. (See leaves of Bauhinia 
forficata,) 



Formica— An ant. Fojimioawum— The 
dwelling of ants, as ffydophptum 
formicarum^ 

FoRMO'ftUS— Strikingly beautiful. (See 
Aciantum formosum, ) 

Fornioa'tus— Arched over. (Bee flowers 
of the Common terrestrial orchid, 
Aci<inthu8 fomicatus,) ' 

Foveola'tus— Impressed with little holes 
or depressions. 

Fraoid— Of a pasty texture ; between 
fleshy and pulpy. 

Frag'ile— Easily broken off. 

Frondo'sus— Assuming a leaf-like condi- 
tion. 

Frond — A term given to the leaves of 
ferns ; also frond, or thallus, is applied 
to the leafy expansions of Hepaticw. 

Frondesckncb— The leafing of plants was 
denominated by Linnaeus their fron- 
descence. 

Fruc'tus, Fruit— The matured pericarp 
and its contents, together "with any 
external appendages of the inflorescence 
which may accompany them, and seem 
to form an integral part with them, 
as the calyx in the Apple, the in volucral 
bracts in the Oak, the receptacle in the 
Strawberry, &c. Botanists give the 
name to all seed -vessels. The peculiar 
fruits of the large orders have received 
special names, all of which will be 
found described in the proper place. 
The most common are siliqua and 
silicule of Cruciferae, the legume of 
Legiuninopae, the pome of Pyrus and 
its allies, the pe^K) of Cucurbitacese, 
the cone of Coniferae, the grain or 
caryoi)3is of Gramineae. 

Frumenta'ceous, Frumentaceus — Pro- 
ducing farina or starch in sufficient 
abundance to be cultivated for economic 
purposes. 

FRUSTULEa— The joints into which plants of 
Diatomacese separate. 

Fru'tex— A shrub. Frutes'cens— Having 
the appearance of or becoming a shrub. 
Fruticulus— A little shrub. 

FuGA'cious— Soon falling off, as the calyx 
of the Poppy before the corolla is 
expanded, and the flowers of those 
pretty aquatic plants Utricularia. 

Fulcra, ^ Fulcrate {Fulcrum^ a prop) — 
Additional organs, such as pitchers, 
stipules, tendrils, spines, prickles, hairs, 
&c. 

Ful'gens— Very brilliant and glittering. 

FuLiGiNO'sus — Sooty. Intense brown, 
passing to black. The deepest grey, 
with a little red. 

Ful'vus — Tawny, orange yellow with 
grey. 

Fu'meus, Fumo'sus— Smoky, grey with a 
little red. 

Funa'lis— Belonging to cords. FuNiu- 
FORMis — Formed of coarse fibres 
resembling cords, as the roots of 
Pandanus, 

F-UNGO'sus— Spongy ; of a thick, coriaceous, 
and elastic suostance. 
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FuNio'ULAR Chord, Funic'ulus— A little 
rope, a chord-like appendage, by the 
intervention of which, in many cases, 
the seeds are attached instead of being 
seated immediately on the placenta. 
This is very prominent in Acacia. 

Funic'ulus— The thread which attaches 
the sporangia to the wall in the cup- 
like fungi of Nidulariaceae. 

Funi'liform— Rope-shaped. Tough, cylin- 
drical, and flexible, like a cord. 

Furoa'tus, Furcella'tus— Forked, and 
minutely forked. 

Furfura'ceus — Covered with a meal-like 
powder. 

Fus'ous— Brown, with a grey tinge, deep 
grey and red. 

Fu'siFORM, Fusifor'mis, Fu'sinus— 
Spindle-shaped ; a solid, whose trans- 
verse sections perpendicular to the axis 
are circular, and which tapers gradually 
at each end ; as the stems of Dendro- 
bium ispeciosum, var. fusiforme. 

Galbu'lus— The fruit of the CypresSy which 
is only a modification of the cone or 
strobilus ; where the apex of each car- 
pellary scale is much enlarged, as in 
Cujjresstis and Thuja, or even fleshy, 
as in Juniperus; so that collectively 
they form a rounded comp^t fruit. 

Galactopoiet'ic— Plants which are sup. 
posed to have the power of increasing 
the flow of milk. This in attributed to 
the leaves of the Castor-oil plant. The 
seed of the Cotton plant are reported 
to be galac'togogue. 

Ga'lea— A helmet. Ga'leatus— Wearing 
a helmet. Galeate, Galeiformib — 
Resembling a helmet. Where a petal 
or other membranous organ is shaped 
in a hollow vaulted manner like a 
helmet. (See flowers of Pterostylis.) 

Gam'ete — Sexual protoplasmic body, naked 
or invested with a membrane,motile (zoo- 
gamete or planogamete) or non -motile, 
which, on conjugation with another 
gamete of like or unlike outward form, 
gives rise to a body termed "zygote." 

Gamopet'alous, Gamopet'alus — Syno- 
nym for " Monopetalous" ; on the sup- 
position that the corolla of such are 
formed by the union or grafting to- 
gether of several petals. (See the corolla 
of Gardenia.) 

Gamose'palous, Gamosepalus— Terms of 
similar construction, supposing such a 
calyx to be formed by the union of 
several sepals. 

Gattie — An Indian gum obtained from the 
Babool, Acacia arabica. 

Gkla'tinous, Gelatino'sus— Having the 
consistence or general appearance of 
jelly. 

Geune^— Cells in Algae secreting vegetable 
jelly. 

Gbm'ikate, Gem'inatus — Growing in pairs, 
as the fruit of Maha geminata. 

Gem'ma— A young bud. Gemmation, 
Geminatio— Either the disposition of 
the buds on plants or the period of 
their expansion. 



Gemmif'erous— Bearing buds. 

Gem'mule, Gem'mula— Synonym for "Leaf- 
bud." The buds of mofises ; the repro- 
ductive corpuscles of Algae. 

Genic/ulate, Geniculatus— Where any 
part is bent abruptly, so as to form a 
decided angle. Genic'ulum— A little 
knee, a joint, a node. 

Genuflex'uous— Bent angularly, like a 
knee-joint. 

Ge'nus — The smallest natural group com- 
posed of distinct species. The known 
species of plants are now far too 
numerous for the human mind to study 
without classification, or even to give 
distinct single names to. To facilitate 
these objects, an admirable system, 
invented by that father of botany, 
Linnseus, has been universally adopted, 
viz. : — One common substantive name is 
given to a number of species which 
resemble each other more than they do 
any other species ; the species so col- 
lected under one name are collectively 
called a Genus, the common name being 
the Generic name. , 

Geoblas'tus — An embryo whose cotyledom ' 
remain under ground during the process 
of germination, as in the Common Pea. 

Ger'men — Synonjm for "Ovarium." 

Gerontog^ous — Belonging to the Old 
World. 

Gib'bous, Gibbo'sus— Where a part is 
convex, as though it were swollen. (See 
Lobelia gibbosa. ) 

Gigan'teus — Giant-like, when the dimen- 
sions of a particular species considerably j 
exceed those of any of its cong-eners. J 
Black Bean, Mucuna gigantea. 1 

Gi'gab — See large Nettle-tree, Laportea 1 
gi^as. 

Gill — Synonym for ** Lamella." 

Gil'vus— A dirty yellow with a tinge of 
red, orange-yellow, and grey. 

Githagi'neus— Greenish-red. 

Gla'brous, Gla'bratus— a surface wholly 
destitute of pubescence. 

Glaciales — Having the appearance of 
being frozen. 

Gladia'tus, Gla'diate— Flat, straight, or 
slightly curved, with the edges parallel 
and the apex acute. Also synonym 
for " Ancipital." 

Gland, Glan'dula— Collections of cellular 
tissue, somewhat modified in its texture 
and serving the purpose of a secreting 
organ. Some glands are sunk in the 
texture of the plants ; others are 
elevated on pedicels, hairs, &c. (See 
"Stinking Rodger," Tagetes glandtUi- 
fera; and glands on phyllodia of 
Acacia.) 

Glans — A one or few-seeded, dry, inferior, 
indehiscent pericarp, seated within a 
cupulary involucrum. The fruit of 
Quercvs (Oak) is the best example. 

Glare'osk, Glareo'sus — Growing in 
gravelly places. 

Glau'cous, Glauces'cens — Dull green, 
with a peculiar whitish -blue lustre. 
Also frosted with bloom of a bluish- 
green tinge. (See Nicotiana glauca, ) 
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Gle'ba — Chambered sporogenous tissue 
within a sporophore. 

Gle'bulze — Crumb-like masses. 

Globo'se, Glo'bular, Globula'ris — 
Nearly sphaerical. • 

Gloohi'deus, Glochidia'tus— Where the 
pubescence is formed of barbed bristles. 
(See the Ptems of some Boraginese.) 

Glomera'tus— Heaped up. Synonym for 
** Agglomeratus." (See the fruit of 
Ficus^loTtierataj the Cluster Fig.) 

Glo'mus — Synonym for '* Capitulum." 

Glume, Glu'ma, Chaff— The floral en- 
velopes of Grasses and Sedges ; but 
now more especially retained for the 
outermost husks only, which invest one 
or more flowers, composing the separate 
spikelets. 

Glutinosus — Clammy. 

Glypho'lecine — Impressed or canaliculate 
in an elongate wavy labyrinthine mode, 
like the genus Glyphis. 

Gongylo'des— Knot-like. 

Gon'gylus— The spores t)f certain Fungi. 
AJso a round, hard, deciduous body, 
connected with the reproduction of 
certain Algae. 

GrONiiViA — Propagative bodies of small size, 
not produced directly or indirectly by 
any act of fertilisation. 

GON'OSPHERE — A ball-like agglomeration of 
spores. 

Go'NUS or Go'num — In composition, means 
either kneed or angled. 

Gossyp'inus — Cott(.»ny. 

Gra'oilis — Slender. (See Native Bluebell, 
Wahlenhergia gracilis.) 

Gram'micus— Made by lines, lettered. 
(See the sori of Orammitis.) 

Gran'dis — Great, as Mcignolia grandijlora. 

Gran'ular, Gran'ulated, Grano'sus, 
Gbanula'ted, Granulosus — When any 
organ is covered with or is comix>sed of 
small tubercles resembling grains. 

Graveo'lens — Possessing an intense odour, 
as Ruta graveolens, the Common Rue. 

Geega'rius — Clustered or crowded. 

Gbi'seus— Grey, the neutral tint, which 
may be formed by mixing blue, red, 
ana yellow in equal proportions. 

Gbossus — Coarse ; larger than usual ; thus 
Grosse-serratus — coarsely serrated. ^ 

Gruina'lis, from grusy a crane, shaped 
like the bill of a crane ; as the fruit of 
the Geranium. 

Gru'mous, Grumo'sus — In clustered grains. 
Applied to clustered, fleshy, tubercular 
roots. Synonym for "Granular." (See 
the grains of Sago.) 

GuMMiFERU3 — Gummy, bearing gum. 

Gutta'tus— Spotted in drops. 

Gym'nos, in compounds, signifies naked, as 
Gymnocar'pus, where the pericarp is 
either without any pubescence, or where 
it does not adhere to any of the outer 
floral whorls. In Conifeiie and a very 
few allied genera called Gymnosperms, 
or gymnospermous plants, the seed 
is naked, without any real pericarp. 
These truly gymnospermous plants 
must not be coniounded with Laoiatae, 



Boragineae, &c., which have also been 
falsely called ^rymnospermous, their 
small nuts havmg the appearance of 



Gymnos'tomi — Naked -mouthed ; mosses 
without a peristome. 

Gymnotrem'oid— A naked open spot or 
space. 

Gynan'drous — Where the stamens and 
styles are consolidated, as in Orchid 
flowers. 

Gynan'drosporus — Bearing male and 
female 8fK)res. 

Gyni'cus or Gyni'zus— The depressed stig- 
matic surface of Orchids. 

Gyno'basis Gyno'phore, Gyno'phorus — 
When the receptacle is distinctly elon- 
gated below the ovary it is often called 
by these terms. If the elongation takes 
place below the stamens or below the 
petals, these stamens or petals are then 
said to be inserted on the stalk of the 
ovary, and are occasionally, but falsely, 
described as epigynous. Really epigy- 
noua stamens (i.e., when the filaments 
are combined with the ovary) are ver^ 
rare, unless the rest of the flower is 
epigynous. 

Gynoste'gium— Synonym for "Perianth." 

Gynoste'mium — The columnar mass formed 
by the union of the style and filaments 
in Orchideae. 

Gyp'seus (Gypsum, white lime)— Synonym 
for "Cretaceus." 

Gyra'tus — Turned about. Synonym for 
*' Circinatus" ; also, *' Gyrans" is ap- 
plied to a species of Desmodiwriy D. 
gyrans, because its lateral small leaflets 
keep turning round in a circle. 

Gyro'ma \Gi/ruSf a circle)— Synonym for 

' *' Annulus." 

Gy'rose— Concentrically twisted or plaited. 



Habitat — The situation in which a plant 
grows in a wild state. 

HiEDiNUS — Of a kid, as Boletus hwdinus. 

H^mati'ticus — Red, with much grey. 

H^MORRHA'GiA (a continual flux of blood)-;- 
A disease in plants where the sap is 
continually exuding through an ex- 
ternal wound. 

Hairs of plants are expansions of the cellular 
tissue. (See farinose, hirsute, hispid, 
pilose, pubescent, setose, strigose, 
tomentose. 

Halona'tus— When a coloured circle sur- 
rounds a spot. 

Halo'phyton — A plant which grows within 
the influence of sea- water. 

HAifA'Tua, Hamo'sus— Hooked. 

Ham'ulus, Ha'mus — A hook. 

Has'tate, Hasti'lis, Hasta'tus— Shaped 
like the head of a halbert, the base 
diverging on each side into an acute 
lobe. (See leaves of Chenopodium 
triangulare.) 

Hausto'rium— A term used to designate a 
special branch of a filamentous fungus 
mycelium serving as an organ of at 
tachment and suction. 
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Hbbboab'^us^ Where a fruit is covered 
with a downy pufoescenoe. Hi^bta'tus 
—Where the extremity is obtuae and 
more or less soft. (See fruit c^ one of 
North Queensland trees, Diospyroi 
hebecarpa.) 

Hblvo'wjS'— Pale red ; yellow, red, and grey. 

Hbmicar'pus — One portion of a fruit which 
spontaneously divides into two separate 
parts, as thaib of UmbeUiferce, Hbmi- 
CYLiNDRicus — Synonym for *' Half- 
terete" ; plane on the one side Mid 
convex on the other. Hbmigybus — A 
pericaarp formed like a follicle, but more 
or less hard and woody ; as in the 
Bemksia and other proteaceous plants. 

Hbpa'ticus — Liver-coloured ; yellowish- 
red, with much grey. 

Hep'ta— Seven in composition ; Heptaqt'- 

' • nia — Possessing seven styles ; Hbptan'- 
DMA— Possessing 'seven stamens. 

Herba'ceous, Herba'ceus— Used in con- 
tradistinction to "Woody." Also, 
applied to any portions of a plant 
which are more particularly green and 
succulent. The garden varieties of 
Chrysanthemum indicum are herbaceous 
plants. 

Herba'rium— A collection of plants, pro- 
perly dried and prepared for botanical 
study. Synonym for * * Hortus-siccus. *' 

Hermaph'rodite, Hermaphbodi'tus — 
Where the stamens and pistils occur in 
the same flower, as in the Peach. 

Hesperi'dium (Said to be derived from the 
supposition that (wranges grew in the 
garden of the Hesperides) — An inde- 
hiscent maiiy-celled fruit, coated with 
a spongy rind (this rind is considered 
to oe analogous to the epicarp and 
sarocarp of the drupa); the cells con- 
taining a mass of pulp, in the midst of 
which a few seeds are embedded. The 
(Grange, Lemon, &c., are examples, 

Het'erootst — Intercalated cells of a special 
character differing from their neigh- 
bours. 

Heterog'amous, Heterogamus — Bearing 
flowers of different sexes. A head c^ 
flowers is heterogamous when male, 
female, hermaphrodite, and neuter 
flowers, or any two or three of them, 
are included in one head ; homogamous, 
when all the flowers included in one 
head are alike in this respect. A spike 
or head of flowers is androgynous when 
male and female flowers are mixed in it. 

Heter'otropal, Heter'otropus — Where 
the embryo liea oblique or transverse to 
the axis of the seed,, the radicle not 
being directed to the hilum. 

Hex' A — ^Six in composition, as Hexag'tnia, 
having six pistils ; Hexan'dria, having 
six stamens; Hexahedrical, having 
six sides. 

Hi'ANS—Gaping. 

Hila'ris— Belonging to the hilum. 

Hi'xUM^-The scar left on the surface of a 
seed at the spot where it was attached 
by the funiculus or umbilical cord to 
the placenta. (See the scar upon the 
the seed of the common Broad Beans.) 



HiFFOCBEP^Bis--Hor8ei«boe-Bh»ped, m tiie 
seeds of Menispermace®. 

HiRNBOLUS— A little jug or pitcher* Apr 
plied to some fungi. 

HiROO'sus— A goat like odoup. 

HiBsu'TUSr^^BLairy, with dense but not s^ 
hairs. Hibtus— Shaggy. {Hoe Indigo- 
fern hirsuta.) 

His'piD, Hispipo'sDS, Hispid'ulub — 
Where the pubescenee is composed of 
long and rigid hairs, as in 4c^f^^» 
hispidvZui^. 

Histo'logy {IstoSf tissue, logos, a discourse) 
— That branch of botany which treats 
of the tissue of plants. 

Hoar'y — Greyish white. Synonym for 
*'Canescent." 

HoLO'— Whole; Holos', all, as JPankum 
holosericeum. 

HoMO'OBNUS— Of the same nature or kind. 

HoMOios or Homo — In Greek compounds, 
signifies similar or alike. 

HoMOMALLOUS (from homo, whole, and 
mallos, a lock of wool, uniformly bend- 
ing or curving to one side) — Secund; 
turning to one side. Heteromallous— 
Spreading in all directions. 

HoMO'TBOPAL, HoMOTBo'pus— When the 
embryo is not straight, but still ha^ the 
same general direction as the seed. 

Ho'rart, Hora'rius— Lasting about an 
hour, as some flowers, those of the Sida 
weed, for instance. 

Hobmo'gonb — Special reproductive bodies, 
composed of a chain of cells. 

HOBTEN sis—BeloDging to a garden. 

Hor'tds-sic'cus — Synonym for " Her- 
barium." 

HuMiFU'sus — Procumbent ; Hu'milis— 
Low, dwarf, used in comparison. (See 
Crotalaria humifusa and Aloe humUis.) 

Hya'linus — More or less transparent or 
translucent. 

Hyberna'oulum, Hyberna'cula — Winter 
quarters ; any part which invests the 
nascent shoot, and protects it during 
the winter, as buds and bulbs j a form 
of the stock. In some perennials the 
stock consists merely of a branch, 
which proceeds in autumn from the 
base of the stem either above gi^oundor 
underground, and produces one or more 
buds. This branch, or a portion of it, 
alone survives the winter. In the 
following year its buds produce the 
new stem and roots, whilst the rest of 
the plant, even the branch on which 
these buds were formed, has died away. 
These annual stocks, called sometimes 
hybemacula, offsets, or stolons, keep 
up the communication between the 
annual stem and root of one year and 
those of the following year, thus forin- 
ing altogether a perennial plant. 

Hy'bridus, Hy'brida— a mongrel, the 
common offspring of two distinct 
species. Hybrids, or crosses between 
two distinct species, come under the 
same category of anomalous specimens 
from a known cause. Frequent as they 
are in gardens, where they are artifi- 
cially produced, they are probably rare 
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in nature, although on this subject 
there is much diversity of opinion, 
some believing them to be fn^uent, 
others almost denying their existence. 
Absolute proof of the origin of a plant 
found wild is of cpurse impossible ; 
but it is j)retty generally agreed that 
the following particulars must always 
co-exist in the wild hybrid : — It par- 
takes of the characters of its two 
parents; it is to be found isolated, 
or almost isolated, in places where 
the two parents are abundant; if 
there are two or three, they will gene- 
rally be dissimilar from each other, 
one partaking more of one parent, 
another of the other ; it will never be 
found where one of the parents grows 
alone. 
Hy'drogogue — That which removes 
dropsy, as the Hogweed, Boerhaavia 
diffusa, 
Hygbome'tbic, Hyoromk'tricus— Expres- 
sive of the state or degree of hygros- 
copicity of a plant. 
Hygroscopi'oity— The property of extend- 
ing or shrinking upon the' application 
or removal of water. (See the awns of 
the Bunch Spear-grass.) 
Hyme'neum, Hyme'nium— So called from 
being memliranous. Aggregation of 
spore-mother-cells, with or without 
sterile cells, in a continuous stratum or 
layer upon a sporophore. Same as 
sporagenous layer, hymeneal layer. 
Hyperbore'an, Hyperbo'reus— Far north ; 
signifying that the plant is indigenous 
in the northernmost countries, within 
the Arctic circle. 
Hy'pha— A web. The filamentous, some- 
what fleshy, debiquescent thallus of 
plants which form mouldiness. 
Hypnosporan'gium— Sporangiumenclosing 

hypnos pores. 
Hyp'nospore— Spores which repose (sleep) 
some time before germinating — * * resting 
spores." 
H[t'po — In compounds, signifies "under," 
as hypogynous stamens, below the 
pistil. 
HYPOBLAs'TUS—Synonym for the fleshy 

cotyledon of the grasses. 
Hypoohi'lus— The lower portion of the lip 

of Orchideae. 
Hypocrate'ripormis (Salver-shaped )— Ap- 
plied to a flower when the lower part 
IS cylindric and the upper portion 
expanded horizontally. In this case 
the name of the tube is restricted to 
the cylindric part, and the horizontal 
portion is called the limb, whether it 
be divided to the base or not. The 
orifice of the tube is called the mouth 
or throat. (See flowers of the garden 
•Rover Fhlox.) 
Hyfogj/us~ Plants which ripen their fruit 
underground. Also, generally of any 
part tnat grows underground. (See 
the pods of Arackis hypogcea^ the Earth- 
nut.) I 



Hypo'oynous, Htpo'qynus, Hypoqy'nicus 
{i.e.y under the ovary) — Seated below 
the base of the ovary, but not attached 
to the calyx. Flowers are hypogyneus 
when the petals and stamens or the 
disc that bears them are entirely free 
both from the calyx and ovary. The 
ovary is then described as free or 
superior, the calyx as free or inferior, 
the petals as being inserted on the 
receptacle. 

Hypophl^'odal — Existing beneath the 
epidermis of bark. 

Hypqthal'lus— The mycelium of certain 
Fungi.. 

Hypothk'cium— The substance which im- 
mediately invests the perithecium of 
Lichens. 

Hysteran'thous, Hysteranthe'us — 
Plants whose leaves expand after the 
flowers have opened. 



Ian'thinus— Synonym for " Violaceus." 

Icosan'drous, Icosan'der, Icosan'drus — 
Flowers having twenty or more 
stamens, which are partially attached 
to the calyx (i)erigynous), and conse- 
quently seem to originate from it. 

Id'io-andro'sporous— Neuter individuals, 
producing androspores (in CEdog&nium), 

Ig'neus — Fiery. Synonym for "Flam- 
meus." Bright scarlet. (See the 
flowers of Cuphca ignea.) 

Icones — Pictorial representations of plants. 

Ignia'rius— Having the pufiP-like con- 
sistency of German tinder, or from 
which this material can be produced, as 
Fomes igniarius, a large hard fungus 
found on forest trees. 

Illinitus— Besmeared, anointed. Applied 
to fome fungi. 

Imber'bis — Beardless, without a beard. 

Im'brioatus, Imbrica'ted— Laid one over 
another, like the tiles on a roof. Imbri- 
cations, where many parts are regularly 
arranged, and one part partially over- 
laps another. (See the petals of a 
^OVQT ot Camellia imhricata.) 

Immar'ginate— Applied to the apothecia in 
which the proper margin is obliterated. 

Immbr'sed, Immer'sds— Grrowing entirely 
under water. Also when one part or 
organ is completely embedded in 
another. 

Immo'bilis— Where no particular motion 
can take place about the point of attach- 
ment, as where anthers firmly adhere 
to the filament. 

Im'pari-pinna'tus— Unequally pinnate. 

Imperfec'tus, Imper'fect— Where certain 
parts usually present are not develo^d. 

IMPER'FORATE—Entire, without perforation. 

Im'plex, Implica'tus — Wrapped. Syno- 
nym for *' Plicatus." 

Implex'us— Entangled. Implexo'-ra'mosk 
— Branches interwoven. 

Impregna'tion— Synonym for "Fertiliza- 
tion." 

Impres'sus— Marked with slight depres- 
sions. 
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Inadha'bens— Free from all adhesion to 
contiguouH parts. 

iNiBQUA'LiB— UuequaL 

Ina'nis— Empty ; when a stem has no pith, 
or only what is very soft and incon- 
siderable. 

iNANTHEBA'TTJg— When the filament pro- 
duces no anther. 

Inoa'nus— Hoary. (See the branchlets of 
Casuarina equisetifoliay var. incana.) 

InoarKa'tds— Synonym for " Cameus," of 
a flesh colour. 

INOBP'TION— First beginning. 

iNOi'sus—Cut. When the indentations 
along the margin of a thin or foliaceous 
organs are. deep. (See the foliage of 
the common Nettle, Urtica incim.) 

Inoli'nans, Inolina'tus, Inclined, In- 
clining— Much bent out of the perpen- 
dicular, in a curved line, the convex 
side upwards. 

Inolu'ded, iNCLU'sus—Enclofied, when one 
part does rot extend or protrude beyond 
another by which it is surrounded ; as 
when the stamens or style do not extend 
beyond the mouth of a monopetaJous 
corolla. 

Inokassa'tus— Thidcened. 

In'cubous— -The opposite of succubous. 
Incubons leaves are imbricated over 
each other from the base towards the 
apex, whereas in succubous leaves they 
are imbricated in the contrary direction. 

Inoum'jbent, Incum'bens, Incubitus — 
Loaning or resting upon, where the 
radicle is bent and pressea against the 
back of one of the cotyledons. A pplied 
to the anther, it implies the attachment 
to the filament to be at the back and 
not at the base. 

Inords'ted, Inorusta'ted — Where an 
outer envelope is firmly attached to the 
part it covers, as when a pericarp in- 
vests the seed so closely that it seems 
to form a portion of it. 

Incurved', Incurva'tus, Incurvus— 
Gradually bending from without in- 
wards, as when the stamens curve 
towards the pistil. 

Indef'inite, Indepin'itus — Where the 
number of any particular description 
of organ is either uncertain, or forms 
no positive character. Thus : The 
numocr of stamens in a flower beyond 
twelve is not used in the artificial 
classification. Applied to the inflores- 
cence, it is employed synonymously 
with**Centrifugal" or **lndetermmate. ' 

Indehis'cent— Not opening. 

In'dica — An Indian species, as Dillenia 
indica^ the Cbalta. 

Indigenous, Indigenus— The spontaneous 
production of a country. 

iNDivi'sus—Entire. 

iNDUMEN'TUM or CLOTHING— This includes 
all those productions of the epidermis 
which have, by a more or less appro- 

Eriate comparison, been termed bristles, 
airs, down, cotton, or wool. 
Induplic'ate Induplioa'tus— Where the 
edges of a valvate estivation are folded 
inwardly. 



Indu'sium— Applied to the skin covering 
the sorus of some ferns. Also apnliea 
to the cup-shaped top of the style in 
Goodenovieffi. 

iNDu'viJt (Clothes) — Persistent portions of 
the perianth. 

iNFE'BlOR^When one organ is placed below 
another. More especially used to ex- 
press the connection of the tube of a 
calyx with the ovarium ; when con- 
nected to the ovarium, so that it forms 
an outer coat to it whilst the limb stands 
on the sunomit, the calyx is called supe- 
rior and the ovarium inferior, as in the 
Rose. When perfectly free without 
contracting any adhesion to the ova- 
rium, the calyx is said to be inferior, 
and the ovarium superior, as in the 
Poppy. This term is applied to the 
radicle when it is directed towards the 
bilum, at the base of seeds. The ovary 
of Gardenia and other Rubiaceous 
plants are inferior. 

Inplat'ed— Swollen, bladdery. (See poda 
of Svxtinsona, the so-called Native 
Indigo.) 

Invlex'ed, Inplex'us — Turned inwards. 
Synonym for " Incurved." 

Inflobes'cence, Inflorescen'tia — This 
term signifies the general arrangement 
of the flowering branches, and the 
flowers upon them. The forms of in- 
florescence are — The spike, or spicate ; 
the Kaceme, or racemose ; the Panicle, 
or paniculate ; the Head, or capitate ; 
the Umbel, or umbellate ; the Corymb, 
or corymbose ; the Cyme, or cymose ; 
the Tbyrsus, or thyrsoid. There are 
numerous cases where inflorescences 
are intermediate between some two of 
the above, and are called by different 
botanists by one or the other name, 
according as they are guided by ap- 
parent or by theoretical similarity. A 
spike-like panicle, where the axis is 
divided into very short branches form- 
ing a cylindical compact inflorescence, 
is called sometimes a spike, sometimes 
a panicle. If the flowers are in distinct 
clusters along a simple axis, the inflores- 
cence is described as an interrupted 
spike or raceme, according as the 
flowers are nearly sessile or distinctly 
pedicellate, although when closely 
examined the flowers will be found to 
be inserted not on the main axis, but 
on a very short branch, thus, strictly 
speaking, constituting a panicle. The 
Catkins (amenta), the spadices of 
several Monocotyledons, the ears and 
spikelets of Grasses, are forms of the 
spike. 

In'fba-ax^l'lart — Originating below the 
axil of the leaf. 

Inprac'tus— Much broken. Synonym for 
"Inflexus." 

Infundibu'liporm, Inpundibu'liformis— 
Shaped like a funnel, like the flowers 
of Morning Glory. 

Inna'te, Inna'tus— Where the jwint of 
attachment is at the apex, as in some 
cases of the anther to the filament. 
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Innoc'uous— Hwrmless. 

Ikophtl'lus— Veins of leaf thread-like. 
(See the lateral veins of the foliage of 
Caloph$fllum inophyUum, the Domba 
tree.) 

I'NOPS— Poor, deficient, wanting. 

In'quinans— Stained. Example : Petar- 
goniwm inquinanSy the parent of most 
of the so-called Scarlet Geraniums. 

Inser'tion — The mode in which one body 
is connected to another, where it ap- 
pears to have been attached to it, 
though in reality it has grown from it ; 
as the leaf on the branch, the branch 
on the stem, &c. 

IsiDUFKBOUS — Bearing isidiose excres- 
cences. IsiDiosE — Having powdery 
coral-like excrescence. 

iNSiG'Nis—Notable ; as that pretty annual, 
NeraophUu insignis. 

Inspis'sated — Thickened ; spoken of sap or 
other liquor. 

In'teqer— Entire. Intkger'rima — Very 
entire. Besides being perfectly free 
from incision, this term implies a slight 
thickening of the margin, as though it 
were bordered. (See also Asplenium 
aUenuatumy var. integrum.) 

Inteo'umentum, Integument — A portion 
closely investing or merely surrounding 
another; Thus, the parts of the 
perianth are styled the "floral integu- 
ments" because they closely invest the 
stamens and pistils in the bud state. 
The seminal integuments are the coats 
which invest the kernal of the seed. 

Inter'oala'ted — Interspersed, placed 
between others. 

Inter'cel'lular— Between the cells. 

Intermedius — Between two. Andropogon 
intermedius, 

Internode' — A part of the stem between 
two nodes. 

Interrup'tus, Interrupted — Where sym- 
metry or regularity of outline of com" 
position is partially destroyed. 

Iktricatus — Entangled, as Sida intricata. 
Introrse' — Turned inwards, or towards 
the axis of the part to which it is 
attached. The deniscence of an anther 
is introrse when the opening faces the 
pistil. 

iNTKRSTi'TiAL—Placed between. 

Introsusception— This term denotes the 
act of taking in, wliether of fluids by 
the roots or of gases by the foliage. 

Inverse' — Where the apex of one organ is 
placed in an opposite direction to that 
of another with which it is contrasted. 
The "embryo" is said to be inverse 
when the radicle is directed away from 
the hilum towards a point immediately 
opposite to it. (See also Carex inversa), 

Intolu'cre, Involu'crum — A cover. A 
whorl of bracts, free or united, seated 
on the peduncle, either near or at some 
distance below the flower or flowers. 
' Intolucel'lum — A "partial " involu- 
crum. Involucratus— Furnished with 
an involucre. (See Hibiscus flowers.) 



In'VOLUTE, InVOLU'TIONS, iNVOLU'TtS— 

Where the edges of a foliaceous organ 
are rolkd inwards. 

Ibrbg'ular, lBftEGULA'Ri8--Exhibiting a 
want of symmetry. Used ako synony- 
mously with "Unequal." 

iRftiTABiL'iry, Irrttabil'itas, Irrita'bilis 
— A vital property by which certain 
parts in some plants exhibit the 
phenomenon of spontaneous motion, 
when under the influence of particular 
stimuli. By some this is considered 
to be merely an extreme case of 
excitability. (See flowers of Stylidium, 
the Hair-trigger plant. 

Irritans— Applied to plants which cause 
irritation, as for instance the "Porcu- 
pine-grass," Triodia irritans. 

Isooh'rous — Possessing a uniformity of 
colour throughout. 

Isoph'orous— Transformable into some- 
thing else. Thus Paxtoma is an 
isophorous form of Spathoglottis. 

Isola'ted — Detached, placed by itself. 

Isome'rous — When each whorl of a flower 
contains the same number of parts. 

I'sosPORE— Applied to spores which are all 
of one size, or kind, in the same plant. 

Isoste'monous, Isostemo'nus— a flower 
which has stamens eqUal in number to 
the petals. 

Ithyphyl'lus— -Where a leaf is stiff and 
straight. 



Japon'icum — Belonging to Japan, as 
Camellia japonica, 

Jorulle'nsis — As Cuphea joriiUensiSi found 
upon Mount JoruUo, in Mexico. 

Ju'ba— A mane ; the tops of trees. A 
loose pannicle, as in the case of the male 
flowers of Maize. Also, a dense 
cluster of awns, as in the spikes of 
some grasses. 

Ju'gum {Juga, pairs)— Applied to a pair of 
leaflets ; thus a leaf may be uni jugate, 
bijugate, or multi jugate, accordhig as 
there are 1,2, or many pairs of leaflets. 

Ju'liform— Formed like an amentum or 
catkin. (See the inflorescence of many 
Acacias— A. Cunninghaniii^ for in- 
stanceO 

Jun'cea— Rush-like, as the stems of Ras- 
%eliajuncea. 



Keel (Carina)— A projecting ridge, rising 
along the middle of a flat or curved 
surface. Also the two lowermost, and 
more or less combined, petals of a 
papilionaceous corolla. 

Kebmesi'nus — Carmine, a pure red. 



Label'lum — Lip, or rather the lower lip 
only. In orchids, one of the segments 
of the flower. 

Labiate'— Lipped. Bilabiate, or two- 
lipped ; applied to the corolla. When 
in a four or five-lobed corolla, the two 
or three upper lobes stand obviously 
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apart, like an upper lip, from the two 

or three lower ones or under lip. (See 

the flowers of Salvia or Coleus. ) 
Labiose', LABio'sus—Where the ipetals of 

a polypetalous corolla are so arranged 

as to imitate the labiate form. (See 

flowers of Aristolochia.) 
Lacera'tus, La'cerus — Tom. 
LA'CHRYMiEFOR'Mis—Tear-shaped ; in form 

somewhat resembling an apple-pip. 

(See also the seeds called ** Job's tears," 

Coix lachrynia,) 
Lacin'iate, Lacinia'tus — Fringed ; also 

"slashed." 
Lacin'ula (Diminutive, from'' Lacinia, a 

fringe)— The small inflexed point of 

the petal in Umbelliferse. 
Lactes'ckns— Producing milk. Lacteus— 

Like milk, milk-white. 
Lacu'na— Small depressions on the upper 

surface of the thallus of Lichens. 

Lacunose, Lacunosus— Where the 

surface is covered with depressions 

(Lacunae). 
Lacus'trine, Lacus'tris— Living in or on 

the margins of lakes. 
Lagenikorm— Shaped like a Florence flask. 
LiEViGA'Tus— Polished. L^evis— Smooth. 

(See foliage of Cassia tcevigata.) 
LiE'TUS, LiE'TUM— Pleasing, bright. The 

"Ngaio" of New Zealand, Myoporum 

Icetum. 
LAMEL'LA—The gills of Agarics. Synonym 

for "Corona" in some silenaceous 

plants. 
Lamel'lar, Lamella'tus, Lamello'sus — 

Tipped with two flat lobes, as are many 

styles. Lamina— The limb, as the flat 

expansion of petal or leaf. 
LAM'iNiE — The membranous strata in 

Lichens. 
Lana'tus— Woolly, when the hairs are long 

and loosely intricate, like wool. (See 

Stachys lanata.) 
Lan'oeolate, Lanceola'ris, Lanoeola'tus 

— Shaped like the head of a spear, or 

lance ; when about three or more times 

as long as broad, broadest below the 

middle, and tapering towards the 

summit. (See the leaves of the Red 

Bottle- brush, sometimes called Water 

Gum.) 
Lanugino'sus— Downy, cottony. Lanugo 

— A fine soft pubescence. (See Phily- 

drum lanuginosum, a common swamp 

plant.) 
Lapi'deus, Lapillo'sus— Stony, of a hard 

texture, like the nuts of stone-fruits. 
Lappa'ceus — Like a burr. Synonym for 

"Hamatus." 
Lasian'thus— When the pubescence on the 

flower is velvety. (See one of the 

Queensland Capers, Capparis lasiantha. 

It may be frequently met with rambling 

over rocks. ) 
Lat'eral, Latera'tis— Of the side. Fixed 

on or near the side of any organ. (See 

the spikes of Lycopodium laterale.) 
Lateri'tius— Of a brick-red. Vermilion, 

with much grey. 



La'tex— Juice. The proper juice orretum- 
ing sap of plants. Also applied to the 
moisture which exudes from the stigma. 

Latisep'tub — Where the dissepiment in the 
fruit of Crucifera is broad in proportion 
to the thickness between the valves. 

Lax'us — Loose. Lax— Loose, not compact. 
As Era/nthemura laxiflorum and Hydro- 
cotyle laxifiora. i 

Leg'ume — The seed-vessel of Leguminosse. 
One-celled and two-valved, with the 
seeds arranged along the inner angle ; 
subject, however, to. several modifica- 
tions, which considerably mask the 
normal character. 

Lenticel'la — Small lens-shaped spots on 
the bark of many plants, from whence 
roots issue under circumstances favour- 
able to their development. Lentigino- 
SU8— Covered with freckles ; dusty. 
(See the bark of plants allied to the 
Olive.) 

Lenticularis, Lentiformis— a seed of 
Aiiiarantus. 

Le'pis — A scale. Lepidote' — Scaly. 
Lepro'sus — Covered with scales. 
Such scales are often from stellate 
hairs having their rays joined together 
at the base, thus forming circular disks^ 
attached by the centre. (See species 
of Eheagnus.) 

Leporinus — Of a hare. (See the Hare's- 
tail Grass, Ectrosia leporina. ) 

Lep'tos— Slender, as Leptospermum^ the 
Australian tea-tree, so-called from its 
very slender seeds. 

Leucan'thus — Bearing white flowers. 
Leucoceph'alcs— White-headed. (See 
Xerotes leucocephala, a common grass- 
like plant of sandy lands. ) 

Li'ber — The innermost and youngest circle 
of bark ; that next the young wood, and 
formed of long, tousfh, woody tissue 
called bast-cells. 

Li'ber, Libera'tus— Free, separate. 

Lepals, Le'palum— Sterile stamens. 

Liane — A. woody twining or climbing plant, 
like those which occur in tropical 
forests. 

LiF, Lief, Loof— Names for the fibre by 
which the petioles of the Date Palm 
are bound together. 

Lig'neous.Lig'neus— LiG'NOSus-Synonynt 
for " Woody." Ligniperous— When 
branches form wood only, without 
flowers or fruit. Lignine, Lignina — 
A substance which fills the cellular 
tissue composing woody fibre. 

LiG'ULA — A membranous appendage at the 
summit of the sheath of the petiole of 

E -asses. LiG'UL.\— A strap. Lig'ulate, 
IGCLATUS — Synonym for "Strap- 
shaped." The absence of a ligule at 
the base of the leaf-blade of a Sedge is 
a mark between these planes andth& 
grasses. 

Lilaoi'nus, Lilac— Blue and red, with a 
little grey. 

Limba'tus— Bordered. 

LiMo'sus — Muddy, growing in mud. (See 
those lovely little plants, Utricularia,). 
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liiNE, LiNEA— A line, the twelfth part of 
an inch. 

Li'neab, LiNEA'Ris—Where the side mar- 
gins of a foliaceous expansion are 
parallel, and the length considerably 
longer than the breadth. 

IjINEa'tus — Lined. Synonym for 

* * Striated. " LiNEOLATUs—Marked with 
little lines. (See the pods of Flemingia 
liiicatay a common small shTub of 
tropical Queensland.) 

liiNGUiFOR'Mis, 'Lingula'tus — Tongue- 
shaped, as the leaves of Dendrobium 
linguiforme. 

liiBEL'LA— Applied to the linear apothecia 
of some Lichens. 

lilTHO'PHiLUS — Applied to plants which 
grow on bare rocks and stones. 

liiTORA'Lis, Lit'ora.l — Applied to plants 
found on the sea-shores or banks of 
rivers, as Psidium Uttorale. A fine row 
of these trees may be .seen in the 
Brisbane Botanic Garden. 
liiTUATE— Forked, with the points a little 
turned outwards. 

liiTURATE, Litura'tus (From Litura, a blot) 
— When spots are formed by the abra- 
sion of the surface. 

Liv'iDius, Liv'td— Of a pale lead colour, 
grey and blue. 

liOBA'TUS, Lobed' — Divided into lobes. 
liOBUL^ — Very minute lobes. 

LiO'CHiAL— Relating to the natural dis- 
charges consequent upon childbirth. 
Aristolochia is said to be useful in 
exciting the lochial discharge. 

Locu'lament— Loculamen'tum— A cavity 
in the pericarp containing the seed. 
One of the cells of the anther. Locu- 
LA'Ris, Locula'tus— Containing more 
than one cell. 

LiOCUlici'dal, Loculici'dus— Applied to 
seed vessels which open for the escape- 
ment of their seeds between the 
placentas or dissepiment. 

IiOC'usj:A— Synonym for "Specula," also 
for "Gluma." A spikelet or partial 
inflorescence of grasses. 

liODi'ouLA — Synonym for "Glumella." 
The palea or thin hyaline scales which 
represent the perianth of grasses. 

IjOMEn'tum— A legume which is contracted 
in the spaces between the seeds. 
LoMENTA'OEOus, Lomenta'ceus — When 
an expansion appears pinched at inter- 
vals, as though it were naade up of 
several separate pieces applied end to 
end. Pods of this kind often separate 
into one-seeded parts, each of which in 
description is called an article. 

IjONGITd'dinal, Longitudina'lis — With 
reference to the axis of any part. 
Lonqus, Longissimus — When some 
part is of greater length than some 
other part with which it is connected. 

liOBA'TUS, LORUM— A thong. Synonym for 
**Ligulatus. " (See leaves of Hakea lorea. ) 

liO'RiCA— Synonym for "Testa." 

IiU'bricous— Slippery. 

liU'CEUS, Lu'ciDUS— Bright, shining. 

LuciPUGUS — Shunning the light; growing 
in shady places. 



Lunate', LuNA'Tus—Like a half moon. 
Synonym for " Orescent-shaped." 
(See the leaflets of Adiantum 
lunulatum:) 

Lu'Bip, Lu'RiDUS— -Of a dingy brown, grey 
with orange. 

Lute'us— Yellow. Lute'olus, Lutes'ceus 
— Yellowish. (See Yellow Lupine, 
Lupinus luteus.) 

Ly'rate, Lyratipi'dus, Lyra'tus— Where 
a leaf has several pairs of small lobes 
near the base, with deep sinuses be- 
tween them. 



Mac'ros — In composition signifies "long" 
or "large," as Macroceph'alous, 
Macroceph'alus — Large - headed. 
Where the cotyledons of a dicoty- 
ledonous embryo are confluent, and 
form a large mass compared with the 
rest of the body. Macro'podous, 
Macrop'odus — Large-footed, where the 
radicle of a monocotyledonous embryo 
is large in proportion to the rest of the 
body. (See tne longf-stamened flowers 
of one of our swamp grass trees 
Xanthorrhcea macronema.) 

Mac'randrous — Having elongated male 
plants. 

Mao'rogonid'ia — Large gonidia. 

Macula'tus, Maculo'sus — Spotted, 
blotched. (See bark of the Spotted 
Gum, Eucalyptus Trmculata.) 

Malle'olus— The small shoots of a vine. 
The "layer" by which plants are 
propagated. 

Mallocoo'cus— Where the fruit is downy. 

MAMIL'LA—Little teat like prominences on 
the surface of certain pollen. Mamil- 
la'ris, Mamilla'tus— Where a wart- 
like projection surmounts a hemi- 
spherical body. (See those cacti called 
Mamillaria, or Nipple Cactus. 

Mammosus — Resembling a breast, or 
mamma, as the fungus Tylostoma mam- 
mosum. 

Manica'tds, Mani'cate— With sleeves or 
gloves ; when pubescence is so much 
matted and interwoven that it may be 
easily removed from a surface in on© 
mass. (See Begonia manicata. ) 

Mappa (from mappa, a napkin). 

Marces'cent, Maroes'cens — Decaying, 
gradually withering without falling off, 
as the flowers of Dombeya. 

Mar'gella — The elliptic ring surrounding 
certain stomatae. 

Margina'tus— Edged, brimmed. (See 
sepals of Linum marginale. 

Mari'nus, Marine'— Inhabiting the sea. 
Marit'imuSj Mar'itime — Growing 
within the immediate influence of the 
sea. The former term is more fre- 
quently restricted to submerged plants, 
tne latter to such as grow on the shore; 
but they are often used indiscrimi- 
nately. (See Malcolmia maritima, the 
Virginian Stock.) 

Mas — Male. Masoulinus — Possessing 
male organs. 
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Mas'toid— Teat-like. 

Math— An old term for " crop"; an after- 
math, the second mowing, and latter- 
math, the last mown crop. 

Ma'trical— Belonging to the matrix. 

Matuti'nus— Taking place in the morning 
only, as the expansion of certain flowers. 

Matora'tion — The process of ripening; 
also the time when fruits are ripe. 

Medul'la— Pith. Also in the seed, etn- 
ployed as a synonym for "Pensper- 
mium.*' 

Medul'lary, Medullo'sus— Synonym for 
"Pithy." The medullary rays are 
vertical plates of cellular tissue, which 
proceed from the pith to the surface, 
and are characteristic of the stevis of 
Exogens. The medullary sheath is a 
thin zone of vascular tissue immediately 
surrounding the pith. It abounds in 
spiral vessels, and is in direct connec- 
tion, when young, with the leaf-buds 
and branches, with the petioles and 
veins of the leaves, and other ramifica- 
tions of the system. Like the pith, it 
gradually disappears in old wood. 

Mb'oas — In composition, "great," as 
Meoace'phalus, great-headed, and 
Megasper'ma, as the' large seeds of 
Millettia in^f/agperma, called also 
Native Wistaria. 

Meioste'monous, Meioste'monus— Where 
the stamens are fewer in number than 
the petals. 

Melanophyl'lus— Having leaves of a dark 
colour. (See fruit of ElcBodendron 
melanocarpv.my or inflorescence of Pani' 
cum melananthuni ; also wood of 
Acacia melanoxyloriy Blackwood, from 
producing wood of a very dark colour. 
Several trees have received this name.) 

Mel'inus— Of a honey colour. 

Melligo— Honey-dew ; a disease of plants 
in which an unnatural secretion of 
sweet matter appears on their surface. 

Membrana'geous,. Membbana'oeus — Thin 
. and more or less transparent. Mem'- 
brane, Membra'na— a delicate pellicle 
of homogeneous tissue; also a very 
thin layer composed of cellular tissue. 
(See the fronds of Trichomcmes.) 

Memnonius— A brown-black colour ; pitch 
black. 

Meniscoid', Meniscoi'deus— Resembling a 
crescent. 

Menstrua'lis — Existing for about a 
month. 

Men'struum— A liquor used as a dissolvent. 

Mentum— The chin. Some authors apply 
this term to the spur of an orchid 
flower. 

Merioar'picm— One carpel, with part of 
the calyx investing it, in the fruit of 
Umbelnferse. 

Meros— A part of anything, in connection 
with some numeral ; as pentamerous, 
if a flower consists of organs in fives ; 
tetramerous, if in fours, and so on. 

Me'socarp — Synonym for "Sarcocarp." 

Mesophtl'lio— In the middle of a leaf or 
frond. 

Mesos— The middle ; in composition, Meso. 



Mksospo'rium, Mes'08P(»b— Tlie mkidle 

membrane of the coat of a spore. 
Mbsophtl'lum— The whole inner portiom 

or parenchyma of leaves, situate between 

the upper and tinder epidermis. 
Met'agen'esis— A kind of altemation of 

generation. 
MsTEOR'io— -Applied to flowers whose 

expansion is inflnenoed by the state of 

the weather. 
Mex'icana — Of Mexico, as Argemone mext- 

eana, or Devil's Fig.* 
Mi'OROOONi'DiA— Small gonidia. 
Mi'CROS — Small ; in composition, Micro. 
Mi'OROSOMA— Small granule. 

fl = Mi'ORO-MILLIMBTRKS. 

Mi'oropyle, Micropyla (Literally, " small 
^ate"}— The nearly closed foramen,, aa 
it exists in the npened seed ; or, in 
other words, a mark indicating the 
position of the foramen of the ovule. 

Minia'tus— Of a vermilion colour. Pure 
red with a little yellow. (See flowers 
ot Tritonia miniata.) • 

Min'ima — Least, as Passijlora minima, 

MiTis — Mild, soft, as Agaricus mitis. 

Mi'tra — A bonnet. Used synonymously 
with "Galea," for " Helmet." Mi'trt- 
FORM, Mitripor'mis— Conical, and 
somewhat dilated at the base. (See 
Mitramcine flewers.) 

Mm = Millimetres. 

Mo'bilb — Capable of spontaneous move- 
ment: 

Mo'bilis — Movable, variable. Synonym 
for "Versatilis." Mobility — The 
power of motion, as in Sensation plant. 

MODBSTUS — Modest. Acacia modesta. 

Modi'olus — The nave of a wheel. 
Modiolipor'mis— Nave-shaped. (See 
fruit of the naturalized weed, Modiola 
caroliniana.) 

Molrndina'oeus— Mill-sailshaped ; having 
many wings projecting from a convex 
surface, as the fruit of Moringa. 

Mol'lis — Soft. (See the leaves of £hmbei/a 
mollis.) 

MoLUCCENSis—Belonging to the Molaccas^ 
as Carapa moluccensis. 

Monilipor'mis— Necklace-like ; where a 
cylindric body is contracted at regular 
intervals, as many legumes. (See pods 
of Sophora.) 

Mo'nos— Alone. " Mono," in compounds, 
signifies "one." As Monadel'phia ; 
the stamens having their filaments 
united together so as to form a ring 
round the pistil ; Monan'dria, Monan'- 
DRUS, applied to flowers which have but 
a single stamen ; Monooar'peus, when 
a plant bears fruit once only dmrinsr its 
existence ; Monoceph'alus, where 
flowers are disposed in single heads or 
umbels; Monoohlamy'deus, where a 
flower has one whorl only to the 
perianth; Monoootyle'uons, plants 
having only one cotyledon; M0N<B'- 
oious, when the male and female 
flowers are distinct, but on the same 
plant (see the Melon or Pumpkin, or 
the inflorescence of the Castor^oil plant); 
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Monog'tnus, flowers having only one 
stvle or pistu ; Monoloculab'is, one- 
celled ; Monopeta'lus, synonymous 
with ** Gamopetalus" ; Monophyllus, 
applied to an involucrum when com- 
posed of a single piece; Monosper- 
MTJS. a fruit which contains only one 



MoNOPETALiE (2nd Sub-class of Dicoty- 
ledons) — Petals united into a single- 
lobed corolla. 

MOBiA — The parts of a flower in general ; 
as pentamoriius, which signifies all the 
parts being arranged in fives. 

MoRPHOL'ooY, MoRPHOLo'GiA—That de- 
partment of botany which treats of 
the modification of certain fundamental 
organs, by which these are enabled to 
assume other functions than are per- 
formed by them under their normal 
condition. 

Mos'CHATTJS— Possessing the odour of Musk. 
(See the Musk plant, MimvZus mos- 
chfUus.) 

Mc/tile — Having powers of self-motion, 
though unconscious ; as the motile 
spores of certain Algse. 

MucKysus— Slimy. Mucus — A definite 
peculiar matter, forming a covering 
of some Algfe. 

Mu'cBO — ^A sharp point, a straight stiff 
and sharp point. Mucrona'tus — 
i^ointed ; abruptly pointed by a sharp 
spinous process. 

Mul'ti, in compounds, signifies "many,'* as 
Mul'ticeps, many-headed ; Multif'- 
EBUS, often bearing; Multip'idus, 
many-cleft, where the subdivisions or 
laciniations are deep and numerous ; 
Multijuga'tus, when a pinnate leaf 
bears many pairs of leaflets ; Multi- 
LOCULa'ris, when a seed-vessel has many 
cells ; Multiparti'tus, deeply divided 
into several striiDS or portions ; Mul'- 
TIPLEX, where many of the same parts 
or organs occur together ; . Multipli- 
ca'tus, where the petals of double 
flowers arise from supernumerary 
developments of the floral whorls. 

Mural'is — Growing on walls, or belonging 
to a wall. 

Murioa'tus— Rough, with short, hard 
tubercular excrescences. 

Mubifor'mis— Flattened cellular tissue in 
laminae (as the medullary rays of 
exogens), and so arranged as to 
resemble the courses of bricks or stones 
in a wall. 

Mu'RiNUS — Mouse-coloured ; slightly 
reddish-grejjr ; red with much grey. 

Muta'bilis — Changeable. (See flowers of 
the Changeable Rose, Hibiscus muta- 
hilis ; OT the Gold and Silver flower, 
Lonicera confusa, which from pure 
white changes to a golden yellow.) 

MusOARius — Pertaining to flies. (See 
Agaricus muscarius?! 

Mu'Ticus— Pointless. • 

Myce'lium — The spawn, or root-like slender 
fibres that traverse the soil, in many 
kinds of Fungi. 

Mycetogen'etio— Produced by Fungi. 



My'oosis—A disease of animal tissue, 

due to the vegetative activity of a 

Eurotium, 
Myrtoi'deus— Resembling the Myrtle. 
Myu'rus — Long and tapering, like a 

mouse's tau. (See the tropical water 

grass Pcmicmn myurus.) 



Nan' ANDROUS— Having short or dwarf male 
plants. 

Na'nus— Dwarf . Synonjrm for " Pumilus." 

NAPiFORHis>-Having the figure of a de- 
pressed sphere; as the root of the 
turnip, radish, &c. 

Nar'cotic — A drug which produces sleep, 
as poppy-heads, and Thorn Apple, 
Dcutura strcumonium. 

Na'tans — Swimming or floating. (See 
Riccia ncUanSf a small plant common 
to still water about Brisbane.) 

Natural Orders— Group-* of genera col- 
lected together on account of their 
natural amnity under a common name 
generally derived from a supposed 
typical genus, as Geraniaceee from 
Gercmiimi, 

Nau'cum or Nad'ous— Th^* former has been 
applied to distinguish seeds whose 
hilum is very large. It is also used for 
the external fleshy covering of the 
stone of such fruits as the Peach. The 
latter has been applied to certain seed- 
vessels in CrucifersB where the pericarp 
is valveless. 

Navioula'ris — Boat-shaped. Synonym 
for " Cymbiformis." 

Nebdlo'sus— Misty, clouded. 

Neorog'enus — A term applied to certain 
cryptogamic parasites, which hasten 
the death or destruction of the vege- 
tables on which they live. 

Neo'tab — A sweetish exudation, secreted by 
glands in different parts of plants. 
Nectarip'erus — Secreting nectar. 
Nec' PARIES— Are either the disc, or 
small deformed petals, or abortive sta- 
mens, or appendages at the base of 
the petals or stamens, or any small 
bodies within the flower which do not 
look like petals, stamens, or ovaries. 
They were formerly supposed to supply 
bees with their honey, and the term is 
frequently to be met with iu the older 
Floras, but is now deservedly going 
out of use. 

Nbmatheoia— Warty excrescences of the 
fronds of certain rose-spored Algse, 
producing tetraspores, as in Pbi/llo- 
phora, 

Nemor'osus, Nem'orum— Found growing 
among trees, as Acalypha nemorwm. 

Nephroi'deus — Synonym for "Renifor- 
mis," kidney form, as the indusium of 
many species of Aspidium. 

Nephhosta— The spore-case of Lycopods. 

Nerva'tion. — Leaves are more ^ or less 
marked by veins, which, starting from 
the stalk, diverge or branch as the 
blade widens, and spread all over it, 
more or less visibly. The principal 
ones, when prominent, are often called 
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ribs or nerves, the smaller branches 
only then retaining the name of veins, 
or the latter are termed veinlets. The 
smaller veins are often connected 
together, like the meshes of a net ; they 
are then said to anastomose, and the 
leaf is said to be reticulate or net- 
veined. When one principal vein runs 
direct from the stalk towards the sum- 
mit of the leaf it is called the midrib. 
When several start from the stalk, 
diverge slightlj without branching, and 
converge again towards the summit, 
they are said to be parallel, although 
not mathematically so. When 3 or 5 
or more ribs or nerves diverge f ron^ the 
base, the leaf is said to be 3-nerved, 
5-nerved, &c. ; but if the lateral ones 
diverge from the midrib a little above 
the base, the leaf is triplinerved, quin- 
tuplinerved, &c. 

Nerva'tus, Nervo'sus— Having nerves ; 
also when nerves are very i)rominently 
developed. Nervulo'sus— Diminutive 
of **Nervosu?." (See inflorescence of 
DcBdal acanthus nervosuSf a shrub in 
most gardens.) 

Neur'a— A nerve. Neuro'sus— Synonym 
for "Nervosus." 

Neu'ter — When both stamens and pistil are 
imperfect or wanting. 

NiDULA'TUS— Nestling. Nid'ulans— Im- 
beded in pulp, partially encased in 
some covering; (See species of Cyathus, 
Bird's- nest Fungus, which may often be 
met with on dungs.) 

Ni'ger— Black ; very dark grey, but not 
pure black. Nig'ricans — Blackish, as 
the Black Pepper, Piper nigrum. 

Nit'idus— Bright. Synonym for ' ' Lucens. " 
(See the glossy leaves of Gelsemium 
nitidmn. ) 

Niva'lis, Nivo'sus— Snowy ; living amongst 
snow, or in snowy regions. Sometimes 
used as a synonym for '*Niveus," snowy 
white. 

Noctur'nal, Noctur'nus— Of the night, 
lasting through a night, as many 
flowers. Example : Iporuoea bona-nox^ 
or common Moon flower. 

Node — A point of the stem or its branches 
at which one or more leaves, branches, 
or leaf-buds are given off. An Inter- 
NODE is the portion of the stem com- 
prised between two nodes. 

NODO'sus — Knotty. Also synonymous with 
**Moniliform.*' Nodulose', Nodulo'sus 
— Furnished with little knots. (See 
one of the tea-ti-ees about Brisbane, 
Melaleuca nodosa, which bears its 
flowers and fruits in knot-like masses.) 

Nosol'ogy or Pathol'ogy— That part of 
botany which treats of the diseases of 
plants. 

NOTA'TUS—Marked by spots or lines. 

NOTHUS—Spurious. 

Notorhi'za — Synonym for ** Incum- 
bens," when applied to the embryo of 
Orucifera. 

NoviS-HoLLANDiiES — Belonging to New 
Holland (Australia), as the Climbing 
Nettle, Tragia Novw-HoUandicB. 



Nuoamenta'ceous, Nucamenta'oeus — Re- 
sembling a small nut. Synonjrm for 
" Indehiscent," when applied to certain 
seed-vessels, as the siliquae of some 
Oruciferse. NtJOAMENTUM— A catkin ; 
synonym for "Amentum." NuciaLLA 
— Diminutive, from " Nux," a nut ; 
synonym for "Nucleus." Nucifor'mis 
— Nearly spheroidal, but tapering at 
one end — i.e., shaped like a filbert. 
Nucule, Nucula— A small nut ; 
synonym for "Glans." Also one or 
two forms of apothecia peculiar to 
Characeae. 

Nuolea'rius— The part of a seed developed 
within the nucleus — viz., the embryo 
and albumen together. Nucleous, 
Nu'cleus (a kernel) — The inner, pulpy, 
and closed sack of the ovule, within 
which the embryo and its immediate 
covering are developed. 

Nucula'nium (From nucida, a small nut, 
because it contains hard seeds) — A two 
or more celled indehiscent fruit, formed 
from a superior ovule filled witli fleshy 
pulp, containing few or several seeds. 
The grape ( Vitis) and our Scrub Crab 
{Sideroxylon) fruit are examples. 

Nu'dus— Naked, as Nudicaulis. When a 
stem has no leaves, the word is used to 
imply that a plant or organ is free from 
hairs, down, &c., (See Jasmi/ivu/m 
nvdifiorum. ) 

Nulliner'vis— Synonym for " Enefvis," 
nerveless. 

Numbers — The number of leaves or their 
parts is expressed ad j actively by the fol- 
lowing numerals derived from the 
Latin :— Uni, 1 ; bi, 2 ; tri, 3 ; quadri, 4 ; 
.quin que, 5 ; sex, ; septem, 7 ; octo, 8; 
novem, 9 ; decem, 10 ; multi, many ; 
prefixed to a termination, indicating 
the particular kind of part referred to. 
Thus — Multidentate means many- 
toothed, &c. 

Nummula'ria — Round, lik^ a piece of coin. 
(See the leaves of the pretty North 
Queensland epiphyte, Dischidia nvum- 
miliaria.) 

Nu'tans — Nodding. (See the inflorescence 
of Shell-flower, Alpinia 7iiUans.) 



Ob — A prefix denoting inversion. Thus 
"obclavate" is the inverse of "clavate," 
the attachment being at the thicker 
end. 

Obcompres'sed — Where the compression 
or flattening is contrary to the more 
usual condition. Obcor'date— (See 
leaflets of the Sour-grass, OxaZis comi- 
culata.) 

Obour'rens— Where the partial dissepi- 
ments in an ovarium extend to the axis, 
so that the capsules become multi- 
locular. 

Obimbrioa'tus — Where the imbrication is 
from above downwards. Also used 
where rows of scales are so arranged 
that those on one row overtop those of 
the row immediately above or within 
them. 
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Oblatum, Oblata — A flattened spheroi as 
some fruits. 

Ob'ligatk— Necessary, essential. 

Ob'ligate Parasite — An organism to which 
a parasitic life is indispensable for the 
attainment of its full development. 

Oblig'ulate, Obltgula'tus — When the 
corolla of a ligulate floret (in Compositae) 
is extended on the inner mstead of the 
outer side of a capitulum. 

Oblique', Obli'quus — When the midrib of - 
a plane leaf being nearly horizontal, 
but pointing somewhat towards the 
ground, the limb itself is more or less 
inclined to the horizon, owing to a 
twist in the petiole or in the base of the 
linib. Also, when a plane leaf is -sd 
divided by the midrib that the divisions 
on each side are slightly unequal, as 
the base of many Eucalypt leaves. 

Ob' LONG, Oblong'us — Of an elliptical shape, 
where the major and minor axis bear a 
proiwrtion to each other of alx>ut four 
to one. 

Obova'lis— Used as a synonym for "Obo- 
vate." 

Obo'vate, Obova'tus — When the point of 
attachment is at the narrow end of the 
ovate form. 

Obein'gens — When the ringent corolla of 
a floret (in Compositae) has the interior 
lip composed of one-fifth, and the 
posterior of four-fifths, of the whole. 

Ob'scurus — Of a dark or dingy colour. 

Obsthuc'tus — Where hairs, ciliae or other 
appendages pai'tially close the throat 
of a tubular corolla. 

Obsub'ulate, Obsubula'tus — Very narrow- 
pointed at the base, but gradually 
widening a little towards the apex. 

Obsutura'lis (06, over against, sutura, a 
suture)— Applied to the suture of a 
pericarp. 

Obtura'tor — A small body which accom- 
panies the poUenic masses of Orchideae 
and Asclepiadeae, closing the opening 
of the anther. 

Obtu'sus — Blunt. Obtusius'culus — 

Somewhat blunt. 

Obvalla'tUs — When consecutive pairs of 
opposite leaves* are arranged at small 
angles of divergence from each other, 
and not in a brachiate manner, where 
the angle is a right angle. 

Obver'sus — When the point of the radicle, 
in the seed, approaches the hilum. 

Obvoluti'ous — When the margins of leaves 
or petals, in the bud state, are mutually 
enrolled one within the other. More 
especially applied to two ijlicate leaves, 
which, in vernation, have each one 
margin embraced by the folding of the 
other leaf. 

Ockan'idus— Belonging to the. Ocean. 
Synonym for "Hydrophyton." 

Occulta'tus— Hidden. 

'Ocella'tus, Ocellate — Spotted in a 
manner somewhat resembling the pupil 
and iris of an eye. One spot of colour 
within another spot, as the pink -eyed 
variety of Vinca rosea, var. ocellata, an 
abundant weed in Queensland. 



Ochra'ceus— The colour of yellow-ochre; 
yellow, with a little grey. 

OcH'REA— See "Ocrea.'* 

Ochroled'cus— Of a pale yellow, with a 
faint tinge of dingy yellow. 

Ochrophlo'la— Yellow bark, as Eucalyp- 
tus ochrophloia, the Paroo Yellow 
jacket. 

O'CREA — A membranous sheath at the base 
of some leaves, which clasps the stem. 
(See Polygonum orientale^ a tall showy 
weed of swampy land. ) 

Oct or Octo — Eight in composition. Thus : 
Ootagy'nia, flowers with eight pistils 
or eight free styles ; Octan'dria, 
flowers with eight stamens; Octogy- 
NIA, synonym for " Octagynia ;" 
Octo'nus, eight together; Octoste'- 
MONUS, with eight free stamens. 

Oc'ULua — The first appearance of a bud, 
especially the bud on a tuber. Also a 
small depression on the summit of 
fruits, as the Apple and Pear. 

Odes, Oides — A termination denoting simi- 
larity, resemblance. 

Odora'tus — Possessing any decided odour 
tho\igh more generally restricted to 
such as are sweet, as the Reseda odoi'ata, 
Mignonette. 

Oeficina'lis — Applied to those plants 
which are or may have been considered 
useful in medicine or the arts, as Fer- 
beria officinalis^ the Holy Herb. 

Olea'ginous, Oleagin us— Succulent and 
oily ; also like oil. 
j O'lens— Strong-scented, whether agree- 
' able or nauseous. 

Olera'ceous (]<>om olus, a pot herb) — Escu- 
lent, eatable, as the Pig- weed. Porta- 
laca oleracea. 

Ol'igos— Few, or in small number; in com- 
position, "01igo"and *'01ig." 

Oli'gos (In Gi-eek compounds, a small 
number)— It is generally used in con- 
trast with many (poly), when no speci- 
fic number is employed, as in the defi- 
nition of things the number of which 
is small, but variable; thus oligocar- 
poxis is applied to sori, in whicn the 
8 pore- cases are few in number ; oligoT' 
rhiza where the roots are few in num- 
ber, as in the little Duck-weed, Lemna 
oUgorrhiza. 

Oliva'ceus— Of an olive -green colour ; 
orange and grey. (See Sarcochilus 
olivaceus. ) OLiViE'FORMis, Olivifor'mis 
— Shai>ed like an olive, ellipsoidal. 
(See fruit of Chrysophyllum oliva: forme,) 

Omople'phytum— Synonym for a plant 
with a monadelphous flower, because 
the stamens are blended together into 
one bundle. 

Omphalo'dium (From oniphaloSy the navel, 
and eidos^ a resemblance) — The mark 
left in the hilum by the passage of the 
vessels of the raphe. 

Onomatology— That branch of knowledge 
which relates to the rules to be observed 
in the construction of names. 

Ontog'kny — Development of an individual. 

Oogamy— Conjugation of two gametes of 
dissimilar form. 
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O<5GONI0M-^A kind of ovarian sac contain- 
ing spores which, when liberated, are 
called oospores. 

OOLTSis— Monstrous ovular develoxnnent 
in plants. 

05SP0EE— Spores produced in an ovarian 
sac. 

O'PAQUB, Opacus— When the surface is dull 
or not at all sliining. 

Opek'oulate, Operculatus— Covered by a 
Kd; closed by an " oper'culum," as 
the Eucalypt nowers before expansion. 

Op'posite — ^When similar parts or organs 
are so arranged in pairs that one of 
them is immediately on the opposite 
side of some interposed body, or of the 
axis about which they are disposed. 
Oppositiplo'bus— Where the peduncles 
are opposite. Oppositifol'eus— Where 
the leaves are opposite. 

Opsis — The appearance, as CorcopsiSy from 
the seed resembling a bug. 

Orange— Yellow and red in about equal 
proportions. 

Orbic'ular, Orbicula'ris— Perfectly or 
very nearly circular. Orbioulus — A 
description of fleshy "corona" sur- 
rounding the organs of fructification 
in the genus S^pelia, 

Orbil'la — Applied to the shields of the 
Lichen Usnea. 

Organ — A general name for any defined 
subordinate part of the vegetable struc- 
ture, fextemal or internal ; as cell, fibre, 
leaf, root. Every portion of a plant 
which has a distinct part or function to 
perform in the operations or phenomena 
of vegetable life is called an organ. 
The root, stem, and leaves, whose 
function is to assist in the growth of 
the plant, are Organs of Vegetation. 
The flower and fruit, whose office is 
the formation of the seed, are Organs 
of Reproduction. 

Organog'raphy — That part of botany 
which treats on the organs of plants. 

Orgy'a — From 5 to 6 feet. A toise. 
Orgya'lis— The length of a toise. 

Or'ipice — An opening, as the top of a 
corolla-tube. 

Ortho'tropal, Ortho'tropous, Ortho'- 
TROPUS — Where the embryo is straigjht, 
but so lies in the seed that the radicle 
is towards the hilum, owing to the 
inversion of the nucleus. This term is 
also applied to the entire ovule or 
seed, without reference to the position 
of the embryo; when the nucleus is 
straight, and the chalaza and hilum 
correspond or are close together, and 
consequently where the direction of 
the embryo is " antitropal,"or the very 
reverse of that here described. 

Oscilla'nus, Oscillato'rius — Synonym 
for"Versatili8." 

Os'MOSE, Os'MOSis— See " Endosmo^is." 

Ostio'lum — The orifice of the perithecium 
and apothecium. 

Os'SEOUS— Synonym for ** Bony." Ossicu- 
LUS~A "stone" in fruit ; synonym for 
"Pyrena." Ostariphylum— A pl^tnt 
which bears a drupe. 



Obcb^A termination indicating augmenta- 
tion, as radiosus, having a Targe root. 

Ova'i.is, O'val— Elliptical. Where ^ 
major and minor axes bear the ratio of 
about two to one to each other. Ovate, 
OvATUS— Shaped like an egg. Of tb« 
form of an egg, when applied to a soHd 
body; but when applied to a superficial 
area it means the figure presented by a 
longitudinal section of an egg^ broader 
at -the base than at the f^pex ; some- 
times used synonymously witn **Oval." 
Ovoid', Ovoi'dal, Ovoi'detjs, Ovu- 
LA'Ris,are synonymous- with "Ovate," 
when applied to a solid form. The 

. leaves of the common Lantana bush are 
mostly ovate. 

O'VARY— The enlarged base of the ^istfl, 
which includes one or more cavities or 
cells, containing one or more smaJl 
bodies called ovules. These are the 
earliest conditions of the future seeds. 
Each ovule, when fully formed, usually 
consists of a central mass or nucleus 
enclosed in two bag-like coats^ the outer 
one called primine, the inner ona 
secundine. The chalaza is the point 
of the ovule at which the base of the 
nucleus is confluent with the coats. 
The foramen is a minute aperture in 
the coats over apex of the nucleus. 

Ovina — Ovis, a sheep, ovinus, o! sheep, 
as Accena ovina, 

O'vULES are orthotropous or straighty when 
the chalaza coincides with the base of 
the ovule, and the foramen is at the 
opposite extremity, the axis of the 
ovule being straight ; campylotropous 
or incurved, when the chalaza still 
coinciding with the base of the ovule, 
the axis of the ovule is curved, bringing 
the foramen down more or less towards 
that base ; anatropous or inverted, when 
the chalaza is at tne apex of the ovule, 
and the foramen next to its base, the 
axis remaining straight. In this, one 
of the most frequent forms of the 
ovule, the chalaza is connected with 
the base by a cord, called the raphe* 
adhering to one side of the ovule, ana 
becoming more or lets incorporated 
with its coats, as the ovule enlarges 
into a seed ; ainphitropous or half- 
inverted, when the ovule being, as it 
were, attached laterally, the chalaza 
and foramen at opposite ends of its 
straight or curved axis, or about equally 
distant from the base or point of attach- 
ment. 

Oxyacan'thus — Eurnished with many 
sharp thorns or prickles. (See Haw- 
thorn, Cratcegns oxyacantha.) 

OxYOAR'PUS— Where the fruit is sharp- 
pointed. 



Paoh'ys— Thick, as Pachiden'dron, thick 
tree; Pachycar'pus, where the peri- 
carj) isT very thick ; Pachynb'ma, re- 
ferring to the filaments of certain 
flowers being thick. 
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pAGi'iTA—- The upp6r dr under aurfiuse of 
flat-leaves. 

ffliA'CKOUB, Pala'cbub— When the edges 
of any oi^an, but more espeeially the 
margins of a leaf, adhere to the sup- 
port. 

^al'ate, PALA'TCir--The inferior surface of 

the thrpat in ringent and i>eraonate 

corollas, where it is elevated into two 

. longitudinal ridges, with a depression 

between them. 

Pa'lejs, Pales, or Chapp are the inner 
bracts or scales in CompositsB, Grara- 
inese, and some other plants, when of a 
thin yet stiff consistence, usually narrow 
and of a pale colour. Palea CBOUS — 
Of a chaffy consistence. 

Pal'lidus— Paae ; with very slight tinge of 
colour. 

Palm, Palma'bis— The breadth of four 
fingers. PALMUS—From thumb to 
little finger; about three inches in 
length. Pal'mate, Palma'tus— When 
the arrangement of subordinate parts 
of any organ is such as to imitate the 
form of an open hand. Palmat'ipid, 
Palmatif'idds— When thesubdivisions 
of a simple leaf, having a palmate 
arrangement, extend about half-way 
towards the base. Palma'tilobatus 
— Where the lobes of a simple leaf have 
a palmate arrangement; Palmatipar'- 
TITUS — When the subdivisions of a 
simple leaf, having a palmate arrange- 
ment, extend considerably more than 
half-way to the base. If more deeply 
cut, the term Palmatisec'tus is used. 
The leaves of the Castor-oil plant are 
usually palmately seven-lobed. 

Paludo'sus, Palus'tris — Growing in 
marshy places. 

Pandu'ripobm, Pandu'r-eformis, Pan- 
du'riformis — Where an oblong or 
obovate leaf is indented in the lower 
half by a deep sinus ; fiddle-shaped, as 
the leaves of one of the Docks, Eu/rnex; 
also Hibiscus panduriformis, 

Pan^iclk, or Panic'ulatb— An inflorescence 
where the axis is divided into branches 
bearing two or more flowers. (See the 
inflorescence of the common Oat.) 

Pahnifor'mis, Panno'sus— Looking like a 
piece of cloth ; somewhat thick and 
spongy. 

Papiliona'ceous,Papiliona'ceus— Butter- 
fly-flowered. These flowers have an 
irregular corolla composed of five 
petals, the upper one of which is called 
the standard or vexillumf and is out- 
side in the bud; the two lateral ones, 
called wings or alae, are intermediate ; 
and the two lower ones, which are more 
or less united along the lower edge or 
approximate, face to face, form the 
6aax)e of a boat, and are called the keel 
or coMTna, and more or less enclose the 
stamens and style. 

PaPil'la — The nipple; a small elongated 
protuberance, formed of a distended 
cell of the cellular tissue, upon various 
surfaces. Papilla'bis— Resembling a 
papilla, but of larger dimensions, and 



composed of several celk. Papilla'tus, 
Papillipe'rus, Papillo'scs— Covered 
with piM^^llse. 

Pap'PCS — Thiatle-dovra. The peculiar 
limb of the calyx of the florets of Com- 
positee. Pappi'perits, Pappo'perus, 
Pappo'SUS— Furnished with pappus. 

Paftba'ceus, Papyrip'erus — Papery. 
Thus Fatsia papyriferais so named as 
from its pith rice-paper is made. 

PARABOL'iC, PaRABOL'ICAL, PARABOL'iCtJS— 

From the mathematical figure termed 
a parabola. A synonym for ** Ovato- 
oblong." 

Paracar'pium — An abortive ovary ; also a 
persistent portion of some style or 
stigma. Paracorol'la— Any append- 
age to the corolla that is iisuaUy classed 
amongst nectaries. Paraphyl'ldm — 
Certain foliaceous expansions on some 
calyces. 

Paradoxus ~ 

PaRAL'LEL, PaRALLELI'CUS, PARALLEL'tJS 

— ^Where the axes of two parts lie 
parallel to each other. 

Paraph'tses— Filaments sometimes articu- 
lated, occuring in the fructification of 
Ferns, Mosses, Lichees, &c. 

Par'asite, Parasi'ta— A plant which 
obtains its nourishment directly from 
the juices of some other plant to which 
it is attached. (See the Loranthus, 
Mistletoe.) The Dodder, Cuscuta, is a 
parasitic plant differing from Mistletoe 
in that it germinates m the soil, and 
after a few days, if it fails to find a 
plant to attach itself to, it will wither 
away. 

Paren'chyma or Cel'lular Tis'sue consists 
usually of thin-walled cells, more or 
less round in form, or with their length 
not much exceeding their breadth, and 
not tapenng at the ends. All the soft 
parts of the leaves, the pith of stems, 
the pulp of fruits, and all young 
growing pjarts, are formed of it. It is 
the first tissue produced, and continues 
to be formed while growth continues, 
and when it ceases to be active the 
plant dies. 

Pa'hies — The inner surface of the pericarp 
or of a tubular! calyx. Pari'etal, 
Parieta'lis— Attached to the paries 
or wall. (See " Placenta.") 

Pari-pinnate'— Synonym for "Abruptly 
pinnate." 

Parthenogen'esis— Production of fertile 
seeds without sexual impregnation. 
Proved to be impossible, although 
believed in for some time ; and our 
Queensland shrub, Alchornea ilicifolia, 
quoted as an instance, and given the 
name of Ccelehoyyne on that account. 

Parthenogon'idia — Gonidia produced 
without fecundation. 

Partial, Partia'lis {Pan, a part)~A sub- 
ordinate part in some general arrange- 
ment ; thus each leaflet of a compound 
leaf has its *' partial " petiole attached 
to a main petiole if the leaflet is not 
sessile. (See also "Umbel.") 
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Par'vus— Small. Applied relatively, where 
some object ia small by comparison with 
similar objects. Thus, Parviflorus, 
Parvifolius, &c., are terms given to 
plants whose flowers or leaves are 
smaller than those of other allied 
species. (See Panicwm parviflorum, 
a very common grass near Brisbane.) 

Patellifor'mis— Dish-shaped ; knee-pan- 
shaped. 

Pa'tent, Pa'tens— Spreading. Pa'tulus — 
Slightly spreading. {See Salvia patens.) 

Pathogen'ous— Producing disease. 

Pathol'ogy or Nosology— That part of 
botany treating upon plant diseases. 

Pau'cus — Few. Applied relatively, when 

certain jwrtions are few in one species 

V compared with fcimilar portions in an 

allied species. Thus Pauci-florus, 

Pauci-folius, and Pauci-jugatus, &c. 

Pio'ta — Painted. (Bee flowers of Bignonia 
picta.) 

Pectinate', Pectina'tus — Where a 
"pinnatifid" inci^sion has the segments 
parallel, narrow, and close, like the 
teeth of a comb. (See fronds of 
Oleichenia.) 

Pec'toral — Relating to the breast. 

Peda'eis — About a foot in length. 

Pe'date, Peda'tus — Where the subordinate 
parts have a palmate arrangement, 
with the addition of further subdivi- 
sion in the lateral portions. Pedat'- 
IFID, Pedati'fidus — Where the sub- 
divisions of a simple leaf, arranged 
pedately, extend about half-way 
towards the base. 

Ped'icel — This is the last branch of an 
inflorescence, supporting a single flower. 
Pedicel'late, Pedicella'tus— Fur- 
nished with a pedicel. 

Pe'duncle— This is the stalk of a solitary 
flower, or of an inflorescence ; that is 
to say, the portion of the flowering 
branch from the last stem -leaf to the 
flower, or to the first ramification of the 
infloresence, or even up to its last 
ramification; but this portion extend- 
ing from the first to the last ramifi- 
cation or axes of inflorescence is often 
distinguished under the name of 
rkachis. Pedunculate', Peduncula'ris, 
Peduncula'tus, Pedunculo'sus — 
Furnished with a peduncle. 

Pel'licle, Pelli'cula— An extremely deli- 
cate superficial membrane ; a synonym 
for "Epidermis." Pellicula'ris — 
With the character of a pellicle. 

Pellu'cid, PELLU'ciDUS—Perfectly or only 
partially transparent. 

Pelo'ria — A form assumed by certain 
flowers, which, being unsymmetrical in 
their usual state, become symmetrical 
in what may be considered as a return* 
to their normal type. 

Peltate', Pelta'tus— Where a support is 
inserted at some distance within the 
margin, and is not in the same plane 
as the flat surface, which rests upon it. 
(See the leaf of the garden Tropeolum 
majus, or Indian Cress.) 



Pklti'deus, Peltifor'mis —Target or 
buckler-shaped. 

Peltiner'vis— Where the nerves diverg© 
from the summit of a petiole, and 
spread on all sides in a plane that is 
much inclined to it. 

Peltoi'deus— Shaped like a shield ; some- 
what orbicular, and convex on the upper 
side. 

Pend'ent— So much inclined that the apex 
is pointed vertically downwards. Pen- 
dulous, Pen'dulus, Pendulin'cs— 
Synonym for ** Pendent " ; more espe- 
cially where the flexure' arises from 
weakness of the support. 

PENRTKALis-.-Piercing, penetrating, as 
Poljjporus penetralis. 

Penicilla'tus— Bordered or tipped with 
fine hairs resembling those of a hair 
pencil. Penicillifor'mis— When in the 
form of a hair pencil. 

Penniform, Pennifor'mis — Feather- 
shaped. Having the ribs of a leaf 
arranged as in a pinnated leaf, but 
confluent at the pomt, as in the Date 
and some other palms, &c. 

Pen'nate, Pennat'us, Pennat'ifid — Syn- 
onyms for "Pinnate," &c. 

Penniner'ved, Penniner'vis— Where the 
primary nerves of a leaf are straig-ht 
and diverge from the midrib in a pin- 
nate manner ; feather-nerved. (See 
leaves of Acacia penninervis.) 

Pen'ta — In compounds signifies five. Thus 
Pentachai'nium, a five-celled fruit; 
Pentagy'nus, flowers with five pistils^ 
or five distinct styles; Pentan'drus, 
flowers with five stamens. 

PE'po—Fruits so termed are one-ceUed, 
many-seeded, inferior, indehiscent, 
fleshy; the seeds attached to parietal 
pulpy placent. At maturity its cavity 
is frequently filled with pulp, embed- 
ding the seeds ; their point of attach- 
ment is, howeven^ never lost. For 
examples, see Cucumber, Melon, 
Gourd, Papaw. 

Perem'bryum— The portion of monocotyle- 
* donous embryos investing the plmnule 
and radicles not externally distmguish- 
able. 

Peren'nial, Peren'nis— Of three or more 
years' duration, and polycarpic. 

Perfol'iate, Perfolia'tus — When leaves 
oppositely arranged imite at their 
bases ; or when the basal lobes of 
clasping leaves become united, so that 
the axis about which they are placed 
appears to pass through them. 

Perfora'ted, Perfora'tus— Pierced with 
one or more holes. 

Perqamenta'ceus— Having the consistency 
of parchment. 

Per'i — Around ; in Latin, Circa. 

Perlanth', Perlan'thium— The name given 
to the floral envelope which usually en- 
closes the stamens and pistil when young, 
and expands and exposes them to view 
when fully formeol. This complete 
perianth is double ; the outer one, called 
the cal3rx, is usually more green and 
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leaf-like; the inner one, called the 
corolla, more conspicuous and vj^riously 
coloured. It is the perianth, and espe- 
cially the corolla, as the most showy 
part, that is generally called the flower 
in popular language. In very many 
cases, a so-called simple perianth (of 
which the parts are usually called leaves 
or segjnents) is one in which the sepals 
and petals are similar in form and 
texture, and present apparently a single 
whorl. But if examined in the bud, 
one-half of the parts will generally be 
found to be placed outside the other 
half, and there will frequently be some 
slight difference in texture, size, and 
colour, indicating to the close observer 
the presence of both calyx and corolla. 
Hence much discrepancy in descriptive 
works. Where one botanist describes 
a simple perianth of six segments, 
another will speak of a double perianth 
of three sepals and three petals. The 
term "perianth" should 'only be em- 
, ployed to designate a calyx and corolla 
the limits of which are undefined, so 
that they cannot be satisfactorily dis- 
tinguished from each other, as in the 
case of Tulips, Lilies, Crinums, and 
Orchids. But even in these examples 
the limit between calyx and corolla 
not only exists, but is often plainly 
evident. 

Per'icarp, Pericar'pium— The portion of 
the fruit formed of the ovary, and 
whatever adhegres to it, exclusive of 
and outside of the seed or seeds, ex- 
clusive also of the persistent receptacle, 
or of whatever portion of the calyx per- 
sists round the ovary without adhering 
to it. Pericli'nium— The involucrum 
of CompositfiB. 

PEBicaE'TiAL Leaves— Those at the base 
of the fruit-stalk of a moss. 

Per'idebm, PERiDERMic—The enclosing 
membrane. 

Perid'ium— <3reneral term for the outer 
enveloping coat of a sporophore upon 
which the spores develop in a closed 
cavity. In Uredineae it envelopes the 
SBcidium, and is also termed pseudo- 
peridium, paraphyses envelope. In Gas- 
tromycetes, termed also uterus^ and 
may be differentiated into peridium 
externum (outer peridium), the outer- 
most layer which opens in various ways 
and separates from the peridium 
internum (inner peridium), a layer 
directly enclosing the gleba. 

Pbrien'chyma — Irregular cellular tissue, 
chiefly in glands and spheroidal 
masses. 

Pebigy'nous {i.e., round the ovary)— The 
term is applied to petals, &c., when the 
disk bearing them is quite free from the 
ovary ; but is more or less combined 
with the base of the calyx-tube. The 
ovary is then still described as free or 
superior, even though the combined 
disk and calyx-tube may form a deep 
cup with the ovary lying at the bottom ; 



the calyx is said to be free or inferior, 
and the petals are described as 
inserted on the calyx. 

Peripher'al. — The outer portion of a 
circle. 

Peb'isperm, Peeisper'mium, Perispeb'mum 
— Synonym for "Albumen." 

Per'istome — The opening of the sporangium 
of mosses after the removal of the 
calyptra and operculum. 

Perithe'cia. — The cysts or capsules con- 
taining the asci. 

Perithe'cium— The envelope surrounding 
the masses of fructification in Fungi and 
Lichens. 

Per'itropal, Per'itropus— Where the axis 
of a seed is perpendicular to the axis of 
the pericarp, to which it is attached. 

Perla'rius, Perla'tus— Shining with a 
Ijearly lustre ; furnished with rounded 
tubercular appendages. 

Perpusil'lus— Synonym for "Pusillus."^ 

Persist'ent — ^When any part or organ, in 
particular plants, remains beyond the 
period of muturity and fall, appointed 
for similar parts in other plants ; or to 
the jieriod of full maturity attained by 
neighbouring parts. 

Pbr'sonate, Persona'tus— a form of 
monopetalous bilabiate corolla, where 
the orifice of the tube is closed by an 
inflated projection of the throat. 

Pertu'sus— Synonym for " Perforatus." 
(See the outer glume of Andropogon 
perlusus. ) 

Per'vious, Pervius— Admitting the pas- 
sage of some portion without interrup- 
tion ; as where the pith is continued 
through a node in the stem. 

Per'ula— Little pouch. A sac formed in 
some orchids by the prolonged and 
united bases of two of tlie segments of 
their perianth. The cup-like covering 
of buds, formed by the abortion of their 
outer leaves. 

Pes — A foot, or, as in Ipomoea Pes-caprse, 
from the supposed resemblance of the 
leaves to the foot of a goat. 

Pet'al, Pe'talum — One of the foliaceous 
expansions constituting the subordinate 
parts of the floral whorl, teimed the 
corolla. They are usually alternate 
with the sepals; that is to say, the 
centre of each petal is immediately over 
or within the interval between the 
sepals. Petalodeus — Where a double 
flower is formed by the transformation 
of any of the parts about the corolla 
into petal -like expansions. Petaloid 
— Resembling petals. 

Petaloma'nta — Petal madness. A mon- 
strous development of parts in the 
flower, not belonging to the corolla, 
into petal-like expansions. 

Pet'iole, Peti'olus— The stalk or support 
by which the blade or limb of a leaf 
is attached to the stem. Petiola'ted — 
Furnished with a petiole or leafstalk. 
The separate stalk of each leaflet in a 
compound leaf is termed a petiolule. 
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P^JENOO'A1IO^S, PfiANBBOOAMOUB, PhJE- 

noo'amus, PHANEBOGAMUs(theRe words 
are from phaino, to appear ; pha/nero8, 
apparent; and gamoSf marriage) — 
Plants of the two classes, Dicotyledons 
and MonoccM^yledons, in which uie male 
and female organs are apparent, in one 
shape or another, at some period of 
their life. 

Phalanges— Bundles of stamens ; a collec- 
tion of several stamens joined more or 
less by their filaments. 

Phal'lus — A name given to a genus of 
fungi from a supposed resemblance; 
the species are not without beauty, but 
are nearly all foetid. 

Phjeni'cbous, PHiENi'CEua— Purple ; red, 
very slightly tinged with grey. 

Phi'los— Fond, as in NenwphUa. 

PiLLBPS— A vein. 

Phlo'ia — A iermmation used in many of 
the specific names derived from the 
Greek, and signifies bark. (See 
EucaZyptui hemiphZoiay "half-barked"; 
E. metanopMoia, "black barked"; E. 
ochrophloia,^ " yellow barked"; E. side- 
rophZoia, ** iron barked." 

Photiniphylla (photeinos, shining; and 
phyUorif a leaf.) 

Phragmi'gerus — Where an otherwise con- 
tinuous cavity is separated into 
subordinate parts by transverse par- 
titions of a membranous or cellular 
character. 

Phycology— That part of Botany which 
treats of the Algae, or so-called Sea- 
weeds. 

Phyoo'matkr— The gelatines in which the 
sporules of Algae first vegetate. 

Phykenohyma — The elementary tissue of 
Algae. 

Phyllobryon— The contracted pedicel of 
an ovary ; such as occurs in some 
peppers. 

Phyl'laries--A useless term, which has 
been introduced for the bracts or scales 
of the involucre of Compositae. 

Phyllo'dium— When the limb of a leaf is 
abortive, and the petiole becomes 
developed into a flattened expansion, 
like most of Australian Acacias, wattles, 
brigalow, myall, &c. Phyllodi'neus 
— Bearing phyllodia. 

Phyl'loma— The aggregate mass of germs 
contained in a leaf-bud. 

Phylloma'nia — Leaf madness ; where a 
superabundance of leaf-buds is formed 
in comparison with flower-buds. 

Phyllotax'is — The manner in which leaves 

f» are arranged upon the stem. 

Phyl'lula — The scar left on the branch by 
the fall of a leaf. 

Phtmato'deus— Synonym for " Verru- 
cosus." 

Phy'sa ~ A bladder. 

Physe'ma, Physeu'ma — A swelling. 
Synonym for "Frond" in the acquatic 
Algae ; also a branch of a Chara. 

Phybiol'ogy— That part of Botany which 
treats of the functions of plants. 

Phytoerobia— That part of Botany which 
relates to the diseases of plants. 



Phttooblin— The gelatinous matter of 
Algrse. 

Phytoo'hapht, Phytogba'phia— Thafc de- 
partment of Botany which indudes the 
description of f>lantB. 

Phy't6liths— Fossil plants. 

Phytol'ogt, Phytol'ogia {Phyton, a plant j 
and logos, a discour8e)-~Synonymn for 
"Botany." 

PHYTON(yMiA— Synonjrm for "Botanical 
Physiology." 

PHYTONY'MiA---SynonyTn for " OrgMio- 
graphia." 

Pi'CBua— Black, with a brownish tinge; 
red, almost concealed by admixture 
with intensely deep grey. 

Pio'tus — Painted. Example, Bignoniapict<i, 

Pi'leus— A cap. Pile'olum— A little cap. 
PiUDiUM— Like a cap. (See cap of 
Mushroom.) 

Pilip'erus — Bearing hair. PiLOSBf, 
PiLO'sus — Hairy. Pilosius'culcs— 
Somewhat hairy. PiLUS— Hair. (S« 
the common Carrot plant.) 

PiLCVsE, PiLO'sus— Hairy, from pilus, hair. 

PiLOSius'cDLUS— Somewhat hairy. 

Pin'na— A leaflet. Pinnate, Pikna'ted, ^ 
Pinna'tds — A compound leai, with 
leaflets arranged along each side of 
the rhachis. When the arrange- 
ment is confined to pairs, it con- 
stitutes the "equally or pari-pin- 
nate"; when terminated by an odd 
leaflet, the "unequally or impari-pia- 
nate." Pinnat'ifid, Pinnati'fidus— 
When the lateral incisions of a simpkj 
leaf extend towards the axis, aadl 
approach the form termed Pinn 
sec'tus, a form of pinnatifid, where thel 
incisions are deep. Pinnate — Extend- ] 
ing to tlie axis. 

Pin'nule— A leaflet of a pinna or secon- 
dary leaflet. 

Pip— In floriculture, is a single bloom, 
where several grow upon a common 
stalk, as in the Agapanthus, Poly- 
anthus, Auricula, &c. The pips thus 
growing together are describe as a 
truss. (See "Truss.") 

Pi'siFORM, Pisipor'mis — ^About the size 
and shape of a garden Pea. 

Pis'til, Pistil'lum— Either synon^ous 
with "Carpel," when each portion of 
the innermost floral organ is free ; or 
it is composed of the aggreg^ation of 
the carpels, when these unite and 
thus form a compound organ. It is 
essentially composed of the ovary, 
with its ovules; and the stigma at\ 
stigmata, with sometin^s an ioier^J 
vening style. Flowers are termed 
pistillate when they bear a pistil, but 
either no stamens at all or only im- 
perfect ones. 

Pith, Medul'la— A cylinder of celluliur 
tissue, occupying the centre or longi- 
tudinal axis of the stem. It is active 
only in young stems or branches, 
becomes dbried up and compressed as 
the wood hardens, and often finally 
disappears, or is scarcely distinguishable 
in old trees. 
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PliACSN'TA, Placenta'rium— The part of 
the inside of the ovary to which the 
ovules are attached ; sometimes a mere 
point or line on the inner surface, often 
more or less thickened or raised. 
Placentation is therefore the indication 
of the part of the ovary to which the 
ovules are attached. Placentas are 
axUe (see fruit of Hypericum)^ when 
the ovules are attached to the axis^ or 
centre — that is, in plurilocular ovaries, 
when they are attached to the inner 
angle of each cell ; in unilocular simple 
ovaries, which have almost always an 
excentrical style or stigma, when the 
ovules are attached to the side of the 
ovary nearest to the style ; in unilocular 
compound ovaries, when the ovules are 
attached to a central protuberance, 
column, or axis rising up from the base 
of the cavity. If this column does not 
reach the top of the cavity, the placenta 
is said to be free and central. (See 
fruit of DianthuSy &c) Parietal (See 
fruit of Violet.) When the ovules. are 
attached to the inner Hurface of the 
cavity of a one-celled compound ovary. 
Parietal placentas are usually slightly 
thickened or raised lines, sometimes 
broad surfaces nearly covering the 
inner surface of the cavity, sometimes 
projecting far into the cavity, aij^d con- 
stituting partial dissepiments, or even 
meeting in the centre, but without 
cohering there. In the latter case the 
distinction between the one-celled and 
the several-celled ovary sometimes 
almost disappears. 

Pla'gios — Oblique, as in Plagianthiis, 

Plane, Pla'nus— Flat ; where a surface is 
perfectly level. 

Planius'culus — Where a surface is nearly 
but not quite level. 

Plant — In a botanical sense, includes 
■ every being which has vegetable life, 
from the largest trees to the minute 
Algae of the ponds. 

Plat'ts, in compounds, signifies "broad." 
Pl.%ttcar'pus— Broad fruit. Platt- 
PHri'LUS—Broadleaf. Plattstigma— 
Broad stigma. Plat'ys — Large or 
broad ; in composition, Platy ; in 
Latin, Latus and Late, as the Stag's- 
horn fern, Platycerium. 

Plecolepi'dus (from pleko, to bind, to fold ; 
lepiSt a scale) — When the bracts form- 
ing the involucre of Compositae adhere 
together. 

i^LB'iON— Several ; in composition, Ple'io ; 
in Latin, Plu'ri. 

Ple'iophyllus— Where no buds, and con- 
sequently no branches are developed 
in the axils of leaves, and the stem 
supports these only. 

Fle'nus— FuU. Synonym for "Double," 
where the stamens and pistils become 
petaloid. Also where a stem is solid, 
m contradistinction to ** hollow" or 
" fiatul^r." 

Pleubocar'pi— Mosses with the fructifica- 
tion proceeding laterally from the axils 
of the leave*. 



Pleurkn'chyma— Woody tis.sue. 

Pleubosper'mus— Ribbed seed. Plburo- 
OAR'pus—Ribbed fruit, as the fruit of 
Fietis pleurocai'pa, a Fig of Northern 
Queensland. 

Plexe-oblas'tus— When cotyledons riae 
above ground in germination, but do 
not assume the appearance of leaves. 

Plicate', PLIOA'TUS—Folded together in 
longitudinal plaits, regularly disposed. 
Plioa'tulate — Minutely plaited. (See 
Aloe plicatilis.) 

Plopooar'pium— A fruit composed of fol- 
licles ranged round an axis. Synonym 
for " Folliculus." For example see the 
Larkspur. 

Plum'beus— Lead-coloured ; dull grey, with 
metallic lustre. 

Pluma'tts— Synonym for "Pinnatus." 

Plumose', Plumo'sus— When hair is in- 
vested with branches, arranged like the 
beard on a feather. 

Plu'mtjle, Plu'mula— The portion of the 
embryo which develoi)3 in a contrary 
direction to the radicle. It is the 
first bud, or germinate, of the young 
plant. 

Pluri signifies '"several" in compounds. 
Thus : Plurilo'cular — Several celled. 
Pluriparti'tcs— Where an organ is 
deeply divided into several nearly 
distinct portions. 

Pneu'mato-chymi'ferus— A terra applied 
to spiral vefesels ; and Pneurato'ferus 
has been restricted to the external 
membranous tube of such vessels. 

Pocdlifor'mus— Cup-shaped. 

Pod — Synonym for "Legume." 

Pode'tia— The stalk ; like elongations Of 
the th alius of some lichens. 

Podocar'pus, Pod'ocarp— Where the ovary 
is seated on a gynobasis, gynophore. 
Podoqy'nium — Synonym for "Gyno- 
phorus." 

PoDOCE'PHALUS— Where a head of flowers 
is elevated on a lon^ peduncle. 

Po'gon-— Beard ; in Latin, Barha. (Seethe 
heath-like small shrub Leucopogon 
juniperinuSy so common on forest land, 
the flowers of which are bearded 
inside.) 

Poli'tus — Perfectly smooth and glossy or 
polished, as the testa of many seeds. 

Pol'len — Utricular grains, formed within 
the anther, either free and resembling 
dust, or variously agglutinated into 
waxy masses. The "granules" are 
very minute particles within the pollen 
grains; and the "pollentube" is a 
membranous extension of a coat of the 
grain, developed when this is subjected 
to the influence of the stigma. Pollen- 
mass — An agglutinated mass of pollen, 
peculiar to the state in which it occurs 
m some orders ; as in Orchidese and 
Asclepiadese. Pollina'ris, Polling'- 
SDS — As if dusted with pollen. Polli'- 
Nious— Composed of or bearing some 
relation to pollen. 

Pol'lex, Pollioa'ris— A thumb's breadth, 
about an inch long. 
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PoLLi'NiA—Term used to designate the 
pollen-masses in Orcbidee. (See the 
genus Dendrohium, which has 4, or 
Erittt which has 8, of these masses in 
each flower.) 

Pol'y— Many, or an indefiniko number, in 
composition. Thus: Polyadel'phia — 
Plants whose stamens cohere into more 
than two distinct group>s or bundles. 
Polyan'dra— Flowers with more than 
twelve stamens ; or flowers are called 
Polyan'drouswhen the stamens are free 
and numerous. Polyan'thds — Bearing 
many flowers. Polycar'picus, Poly- 
car'pus — Where the carpels, being dis- 
tinct and numerous, each flower bears 
several fruits. Used synonymously 
with either perennial or arborescent 
plants, which, lasting many years, re- 
produce their fruits many times, in 
contradistinction to " Monocarpous." 
POLYCK'PHALUS— Having many heads. 
Polycla'dia— Many branches. PoLY- 
coc'cus — A fruit composed of many 
cocca. . Polygy'nous — Having many 
distinct pistils, or an ovary with many 
distinct styles. 

Poly'gamous — When there are male, 
female, and hermaphrodite flowers on 
the same or on distinct. plants. 

POLYPET'AL.E— (Ist Sub class of Dicotyle- 
dons. Petals distinct, wanting in a 
few genera, very rarely united.) 

Pome, Po'mum— A fleshy multilocular fruit, 
matured from an inferior ovary ; the 
seeds enclosed in dry cells, with a bony 
or cartilaginous lining. The Apple is 
an example. 

Pomeridia'nus— Applied to flowers which 
expand after no jn. 

Pomif'krus — Bearing fruit or excrescences, 
shaped like an apple. Pomifor'mis — 
Approaching the shape of an apple. 
Pomol'ogy, Pomolo'gia— a treatise on 
fruits. 

POREN'CHYMA— Cellular tissue, elongated 
and apparently perforated by pores. 

PORO'sus — Where the tissue is, or appears 
to be, full of small holes. Por'ulus— 
The diminutive from ** Porus.'* PoRUS, 
and pi. PoRi — Aminate superflcial 
hole. Synonym for "Stoma," and for 
** Ascus" of some Fungi. 

Porphy'reus— Synonym for "Purpureus." 
(See the bracts of Porphyrocoma, a 
plant not uncommon in bush-houses.) 

PosTi'cus — Behind. Synonym for "Ex- 
trorsus." The woraa posterior ^ back, 
and anterior^ front, are often used for 
upper and lower respectively, but their 
meaning is sometimes reversed if the 
writer supposes himself in the centre of 
the flower instead of outside it. 

Pota'Me^. —Synonym for *' Fluviales." 

Pous, or Puft, PoDOS— A foot. As in Podo- 
carpus and Lycopodium. 

Prj5'cx)X — AppearinvjT or flowering earlier 
than other allied species. Precius — 
Kipening before others; synonym for 
"Prffioox." 



Prjeflora'tion and Pr^s-oliation — ^Temuf 
used syn(mymously for "Estivation** 
and " Vernation,* but are seldom used 
in descriptive botany. 

PR^MORSE', PRiEMOR'sus — Bitten ofif, end- 
ing abrubtly ; as where roots, or more 
frequently rhizomata (called roots), 
have decayed at the end. Also where 
the truncate termination of any folia- 
ceous lamina appears jagged. (See 
pinnae of Caryota urens.) 

Prjeno'men— The first name ; synonym for 
" Generic.*' 

PRiEUs'TUS—Burnt at the point, of a brown 
tint, as though it had been produced 
by burning. 

Pra'sinus— Leek- green. Pure green, with 
a slight admixture of grey. 

Praten'818 — Belonging to a meadow. 
Species usually met with in meadows, 
as the common Red Clover, Trifolium 
pratense. 

Precatorius — Prayer, as Ahrus precatoritOf 
seed used for rosaries. 

Prick'les and Spines— In ordinary Ian- 
guage these terms are often confounded. 
A prickle (aculeus), however, is a mere 
outgrowth from the bark, while the 
spine (spina) is an abortive sharp- 
pointed branchlet. A slight pressure 
at the base will suffice to detach a 
prickle, as its attachment is but super- 
ficial, but to remove a spine the woody 
cylinder of the branch with which it is 
continuous has to be broken or cut. 

Pri'mary, Prima'rius — The part which is 
first developed. The principal parts ^ 
in the subdivisions of a compound 
arrangement, as the main petioles of 
a compound leaf ; the pedicels of a 
compound umbel which supi)ort the 
partial umbel. 

Prim'ative, Primiti'vus — The first or 
earliest. The first part developed. 
Applied to specific types; in opposition 
to forms resulting from hybridisation. 

Pri'mine, Pri'mina— The outermost and 
last developed integument to the 
nucleus of the ovule. 

Primor'dial, Primori^ia'lis— The earliest 
formed of any set of organs, or the 
principal parts of some of them. 
Primordial-Utricle — The layer or 
internal coating first formed in and co- 
extensive with the cell, during the per- 
fecting of the cellular tissue. 

Prismat'ical — Prism-shaped. Prismat*- 
icus— Approaching the form of a {>rism ; 
where the surface of either solids or 
tubes presents angles, disposed longi- 
tudinally. Prismen'chyma — Where 
the vesicles of the cellular tissue are 
prismatic. (See Juncus priamato^ 
carpus.) 

Probocid'eus — Beaked. (See fruit of 
Martynia.) 

Proce'rus— Lofty. Synonym for "Elatus." 

Procum'bent, Procum'bens — Lying upon 
or trailing along the ground.- (See 
Justicia procumhens. ) 

Produc'tum, Produc'tus — Prolonged, 
Synonym for " Calcar.** 
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PBOKM'BBYO—The portion of the spore in 
some Acotvledons which assumes a 
foliaceous character in developing. 

Proem'inens— When a part is unusually 
extended or stretches beyond another, 
which more frequently surpasses it. 

Pboject'ura — A small longitudinal projec- 
tion on some stems where the leaf 
originates. 

PrOLIP'EROUS, PrO'LIPER, PROLfFBRTO— 

An unusual development of super- 
numerary parts, of the same or o^a 
different description from those on 
which thev are developed, as where the 
flower-buas become viviparous ; where 
the leaf produces germs, &a 

Pbom'QERUS— Applied to a portion of the 
apothecio of Lichens, in which the 
sporules are generated. 

Pbobtinens — Projecting beyond some 
neighbouring part. 

Pbo'nxjs— Face downwards. Lying flat 
upon the ground, or other support. 
Applied also to the under surface of a 
horizontal leaf. 

Pbopac/ulum — An offset. Propago — A 
shoot, a layer, an axillary bud. Pro- 
PAG'ULUM—Synonym for "Propacu- 
lum," a granular reproductive body, 
many of which, collected together, 
form the soredia of Lichens. 

Pro'physis, Pros'physis— Synonym for 
" Adductor. »» 

Pro'prius (Peculiar)— Partial. 

Proscol'la — A viscid gland on the ros- 
tellum of an Orchid. 

Pbosem'bbtum— Synonym for "Perisper- 
mium." 

Pbosen'chyma, or woody tissue, differs in 
having its cells considerably longer 
than oroad, usually tapering at each 
end into points and overlappihg each 
other. The cells are commonly thick- 
walled; the tissue is firm, tenacious, 
and elastic, and constitutes the prin- 
cipal part of wood, of the inner bark, 
and of the nerves and veins of leaves — 
forming, in short, the framework of the 
plant. 

Pbostra'tus— See "Procumbent.** 

Pboteran'thous, Proteranthus— Where 
the flower-buds expand before the leaf- 
bnds. 

Protophtto'looy— Fossil botany. 

Protoplas'ma— A coating deposited on the 
inside of the cells of ttie cellular tissue, 
of quaternary chemical composition 
(carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitro- 
gen), which fills an important part in 
oell-division and growth. 

Pbotos'tbophis — Aspiral vessel, separating 
from the main bundle that enters the leaf, 
and forming part of the primary veins. 

Pbotothal'lus— The first part formed, or 
substratum to the thallus of Lichens. 

Pbui'na — Powdery secretions on the surface 
of some plants ; also on certain fruits. 
Pruina'tus, Pruino'sus — Frosted, 
powdery, as the "bloom** upon Plums 
or Grapes. This term is scarcely dis- 
tinct from "Roridus.** 
o 



Pbu'num— A plum; synonym for "Drupa." 
Prunifor'mis —Approaching the form 
of a Plum. 

Pru'riens— Itching ; producing an itching 
sensation. (See the pods of the Cow- 
hage, Mucwm pruriens.) 

Pseu'des— False. Thus:— Pseu'do-bulb— 
Swollen internodes as seen in the stems 
of some Orchidese. PsEu'po-OAR'pus — 
Synonym for "Galbului.** Psbudo- 
oosta'tus— Where the outer veins of a 
leaf combine, and form a line parallel 
to the margin. Pseudo-gyra'tds— 
Where the annulus of a fern is seated 
on the summit of the theca. PsEUDO- 
hyhb'nium — A covering of the spores 
of Algae, reaembling the hymenium of 
Fungi. PsEUDO-PERiD'iUM—jResembling 
a peridium. Pseudo-peristo'mium— 
The external peristome, where it is 
early obliterated. Pseudo-po'dium— 
A leafless dilated branch, on which 
the sessile theca of some Mosses is 
developed. 

Psi'LOS— Bare. 

PsiLOSPER'MUM—Bare seed, as in Strycknoi 
psilosperma, of which the seeds are 
wanting the usual hairs of the genus. 

Psilosta'chyus — - A thin spike; whei« 
the inflorescence is in very slender 
spikes. 

PsiTTACiNUS — Parrot-coloured, t.«., red 
and green, as Gahnia psUtacorum, or 
Alstrcemeria pHttacina. 

Pteri'dies, PTERiD'iyM -— Synouym for 
"Samara." 

Pterido'graphia, Ptkbigbaph'ia — i A 
treatise on ferns. 

Pterooar'pds — When a fruit is winged. 
Pterocau'lis — Where a stem is 
winged. Pterog'onus — Where an 
angle is winged. Pteroi'deus — An 
elevated extension of the surface, 
assuming a winged-like appearance. 
Ptero'podus— Where the petiole is 
winged. Pterosper'mus — Where a 
seedis Mringed. Pteryg'opus — Where 
the peduncle is winged. 

Pty'chodes — Synonym for " Proto> 
plasma.** 

Pd'berty, Puber'tas— The period when a 
plant first begins to produce flowers. 
ruBER— The period of maturation in 
fruit. 

Pi/bescencb— Elevated extension of the 
cellular tissue of the epidermis, assum- 
ing the character of hair, scale, or 
gland. Pubescent— Furnished with 
pubescence. Pubig'erus — Bearing 
pubescence. 

PuDious— Bashful, as Agaricuz pvdicuSf 
or Mtmosoi pvdic(U 

Pugion'iformk— Shaped like a dagger. 
(See leaves of Dendrobiwn pttgiorU- 
forme, a rather common epiphyte in the 
mountainous parts of Sonthern QueetU- 
land.) 

PULCHEL'LUS, PuLOHEB, PuLOHBA, Puir 

OHRUM—Fairor beautiful, as Ccesalm'Ma 

fttUcherrimOf the Barbadoes nower 
ence. 
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Pdl'lus— Black. Synonym for ''GorAcinns.' 
PuLPcysus— Pulpy ; of the oonsistenoe of 



pnlp. PuLPA— Pulp. 
LU— The 



PULU— The silky hairs or soides of a species 
of CHbotiwn, 

PuLVBRA'OEUS, Pulvb'rius— Powdery or 
dusty. PuLVKEULEN'TUS — Dusted, 
coated with powdery grains. Pul'vis 
— Dust ; any light powder excreted on 
the surface. Pulvis'ctlus— The powder 
contained in the spore^cases of some 
Fungi. 

PULVi'NDS — A cushion. An enlargement, 
like a swelling, on the stem immediately 
below the leaf. Pulvina'tus, Pul- 
YiNiFOB'ms—Assuming the appearance 
of a cushion or pillow. PuLvm'uLA, 
PuLviN'ULUS — Diminutive of **Pul- 
vinud,'* often applied to the branched 
or simple excrebcences oriKinating on 
the upper surface of the thallus of some 
Lichens. 

Pu'milus — Dwarfish, in comparison with 
allied species. (See Ficus pumila,) 

PUNO'TATE, PUNCTA'TUS, PuNOTICULA'TUS, 

Pdncticulo'sus— Synonym for "Dot- 
ted." Ponctifob'mis— in the form of 
a sm^^ll pointed projection, or nearly 
reduced to a mere point. (See Dipo- 
divm punctatum. ) 

Pun'gent, Puk'oens — Very hard and 
sharp pointed (pricking.) (See Tape- 
inocheUos pwigens,) 

PuKi'OEUS (Scarlet)— Pure red. (See 
PiTneleajpunicea, ) 

PuR'PLE, Pubpdra'bius, Purpdra'tus, 
. Purpu'reus— Of a purple colour ; blue 
and red. Purpuras'cens-— Inclining to 
a purple colour. 

PusiL'LUS (Weak and small)— Diminu- 
tive, with respect to allied s)>ecies. 

Pustula'tus, Pustdlo'sus— Having convex 
elevations like blisters. (See sori on 
fronds of Polypodlum pustvlatum.) 

Pota'mbn (Shell or nut)--The endocarp, 
when it becomes hard and bone-like, 
as in stone fruits. Pxjtamina'oeus— 
Bony. 

Pto'nos— Dense, as in Ptonocbph'alus, 
where the flowers are densely crowded 
in the inflorescense ; Ptonostachts, a 
den«e-flowered spike. 

Ptgm^'ds (Dwarfish)— Synonym for " Pu- 
milus." (See the common (IkMtst-grass, 
Panicwm pygmceum, ) 

Ptracan'thus— With yellow spines. (Fire 
spine). (See CratcBffus pyra^arUha.) 

Ptram'idal, Ptramid'alis— Either angu- 
lar and tapering upwards, as a pyra- 
mid, or used synonymously with 
** Ck)nical." 

Ptre'nb, PYRE'NA-^Synonym for **Puta- 
men,'' and particularly when the puta- 
men consists of several distinct stones 
or nuts, each enclosing a seed. 

Ptbena'ridm, PriiD'iUM— Synonym for 
**Pomum," more etipeciaUy when the 
end* car pis bony. 

Ptrs'nooarp— Cup-shaped asocarp, with 
the margin incurved so as to form a 
narrow- mouthed cavity. The same as 
peritbecium. 



Pto'nides are lar^ thick-walled spernuk 
£|ones, of which the sterigmata are 
simple, inarticulate, tubular, tapering 
pedicels, called "stylospore:*.*' 

Ptbip'brus, Ptrifor'mis— Pear-shaped. 

Prxro'iuif, Ptxid'ula— A capsule -with 
transverse dehiscence, which separates 

^ it into two parts— -the lid op oper- 
culum, and the urn or amphora. Ap- 
plied also to the theca of Mosses, mad 
truit of Pimpernel, AnagollU arvensU. 

Quad'ri signifies Four, in compounds, as in 
the following terms :— Quadrakou- 
la'ris. Quadran'gulus — Four - cor- 
nered, approximating to the form of a 
quadrangular prism. Quadriobu'bib — 
Having four le^ or supports. C^ad- 
BiDi'oiTATE— Digitate in four divisions. 
Quadbifa'bius — Arranged in four 
rows. QuADRiPO'LiATE---Synonym for 
" Quadridigitate." -Quadri'fidus — 
Cleft in four parts. Quadbi'juous— In 
four pairs {jugwm, a yoke). 

Quar'tine, Qdarti'na — a lamina^ re- 
sembling a distinct integument, whicb 
occasionally occurs within the terditt 
or nucleus of ovules. Quatebi^atb— 
When verticulate appendages are 
arranged in fours. 

Quasiradia'tus— Where the florets of the 
ray, in the capitula of Compositae, are 
inconspicuous. Also appUed to the 
periolinium when it appears to be only 
slightly radiate. 

Queroi'njb— From the genus Quercus, 

Qui'nate, Quina'tus (QuiNUS, five) — Whew j 
' five similar parts are arranged together, | 

Quincun'cial, Quincuncia'lis — In the ' 
order of the Quincunx. When the parts 
of a floral whorl, in aestivation, are ^^e^ 
and so disposed that two are exterior, 
one or two wholly interior, and the 
other two, or one, partially imbricate. 

Quinquenrr'ved, Quinquener'vis, Quin- 
quener'vius — ^Whenthe primary nerves 
of a leaf, four in number, branch off 
from the base of the limb, so that 
(including the midrib or midnerves) it 
becomes furnished with five ribs. (^uiN- 
TifPLiNERVis— Where four distinctly 
marked primary nerves of a leaf are 
given off from the midrib, but do not 
meet at the base as in quinquinerve^ 

QuiNTi^NA — A lamina resenibling a distinct 
integument, which occasionally invests 
the embryo, within the quartine. 

QuiNTU'PLED, QuiNTU'PLEX — Where Ihe 
arrangement is a multiple of five. 

Raoe — A variety of anv species of which 
the individuals for the most part retain 
a marked {leculiarity of character ^ivhrai 
rabed from seed. To the Queensland^ 
this can be explained by reference to 
the Peach-tree. Those which fruit 
prolifically about Brisbane may be said 
to belong to the China " race," thoae of 
Stanthorpe and the Southern Colonies 
to the old Persia "race." It will be 
observed that a great difference occurs 
in both leaf and fruit. 
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Baoe'ms, Ka'oeuub, Raobmosb— a form 
of inflorescence in which the flowers 
are borne on pedicels along a single 
undivided axis or rhachis. Raoi- 
MiFOB'Mis— Shaped like a raceme. 
Racemulo'sus— ^The diminuJive of 
" Racemo'sus/'.the inflorescence in very 
small racemes. 

Ba'chis or Rha'ohis— That portion of an 
inflorescence, leaf, or frond upon which 
the ramifications are attachea— that is, 
the continuation of the petiole or 
peduncle ; also of the stripes in ferns. 
Kha'ohilla is the axis of the spikelet 
of agprass. 

Raohi'tis — A disease producing the 
abortion of fruit. 

Rachodks— Applied to plants whose stems 
have the cuticle oroken into thin 
scales. 

Ra'dial, Radia'lis— Belonging to the ray, 
in Gompositfle, &;c 

pA'DIANT, Ra'DIATE, RaDIA'TED, RaDIAT'- 

• ING, iRa'diaks, Radia'tus— Arranged 
like rays or the extreme portion of 
rays, spreading from a common centre. 

Rai/ioal, Radioa'lis— Proceeding from a 
point close to the summit or crown of 
the root. Radioa'tion— The general 
disposition and arrangement of the 
rootp. 

Radiobl'la and Radi^oula— The diminu- 
tive for "Radix," root. 

RAiyiOLB, Radi'cula — The rudimentary 
state of the root in the embryo. Some- 
times applied to small roots, or to the 
fibres about the tap-root. 

RA'DiUB-MEDDL'LABia-r A pith or medullary 
ray. 

Ra'mal, RAHEA'us—Either orip^inating 
from a branch, or merely growmg on a 
branch. 

Rahka'rius— Usually restricted to aerial 
roots, which originate from branches. 

Ra)CSN'tuu — ^A shaving ; a ^hin mem« 
branous scale-like lamina of cellular 
tissue, on the surface of plants. Ramen- 
ta'oeous, Rambnta'oeus — Bearing 
ramenta, as found on the stripes of 
many Ferns. 

Ra'meous, RA'MBUs-^ynonym for "Ra- 
mal." 

Ramiflo'rus— Where the flower or inflores- 
cence occurs on the branches. 

RAiaroB'Mis— Resembling a branch in 
form. 

Ramo'sus— Full of branches. 

Rasmus — A branch ; any subdivision of the 
stem, originating in the development 
of a caulinar leaf-bud. Ra'mulus— A 
little branch; also Ramun'culus. the 
ultimate subdivision in brancning. 
Ramus'culcm is synonymous. Ramus'- 
0X7LI is applied to the mycelium of some 
Fungi. 

Rapa'cbus— Like the Radish root. Syno- 
nym for " Fusiformis.** 

Baphb', Rafha(A seam)— Afibro-vascular 
chord running from the placenta to the 
nuoleus, thnmgh the chalaza. 



Baphi'de, Ra'phida, Ra'phis (A needle) 
— A minute freqaen^lv actcular crystal 
of some insoluble salt formed in the 
interior of plants. These are abundant 
in the fruit of Monttera deliciosa, also 
in the stalk of Rhubarb (giving sign of 
their presence by grittmess of the 
tissue when cut through). 

Ra'bus— Thinly set ; where particular 
organs are not crowded, or fewer in 
number than is usual in allied species. 

Rattan— A commercial name for the stems 
of (7a^amu« or Lawyer-canes. 

Rattoon or Ratoon— One of the stems or 
shoots of sugar-cane of the second 
year's growth from the root, or later. 

Rat — The outer florets in a capitulum in 
Compositse. The outer flowers when 
differently formed from the inner, in 
umbel". 

Reoep'taole, Recepta'ouluu— In a capi- 
tate inflorescence the receptacle is the 
short, flat convex or conical axis on 
which the flowers are seated. It ia 
also used for the torus of a single 
flower, and then is the extremity of 
the peduncle (above the calyx) upon 
which the corolla, stamens, and ovary 
are inserted. It is sometimes little 
more than a mere point or minute hemis- 
phere, but it is often also more or less 
elongated, thickened, or otherwise 
enlarged. (See "Disk," or "Disc.*0 
In ferns, that part of the vein on which 
the sorus is seated. The terms, how- 
ever, are of varying signification, most 
usually implying a hollowed-out body 
containing othejr bodies. The same as 
stroma; stalk of a discocarp, &;c., in 
lichens ; cup of the thallus containing 
' soredia. 

Re'oess, REOEs'sus—Synonym for "Sinus." 

Recl^nate Rbcli'mng, Reolina'tus— So 
far bent from a perpendicular direction 
that the upper end becomes directed 
towards the ground. Also implies that 
one part is pressed down upon another. 

RECOKDrTUS— Hidden. 

Rbotiflo'bus— Where the axis of the 
florets, in some Compositse, are parallel 
to the main axis of the inflorescence. 
Rectinebvis— Straight-nerved ; syno- 
nym for " Parallelinervis.** 

Rboub^ybd, Recubva'tus. Recub'vus— 
Synonym for " Curved" ; but especiidly 
when the bending is in a backward 
direction. 

Reouti'tus— Having the appearance of 
being divested of epidermis. 

Redu'plicatr, Rbdu^pucatiyb, Redupu- 
oa'tus. REDUPLiOATfous — Vidvate ; 
with the edges reflexed. 

RioxEX', Reflex'ed, Reflex'us— Turned 
back ; where the apex is so far bent 
back as to approacn the base, (See 
the hairs upon the stems of the common 
Morning Glory, Iponuea purpurea,) 

Refbao'tus— Broken ; where a part is so 
suddenly reflex as to appear orok^ at 
the point where curvature takes place. 
(See the spikelets of the common grass, 
Andropoffon refmstut,) 
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Bbo'ma— The capsula tricocca of Linnseiis. 
It is a fruit containinsr three or more 
cells, few-seeded, superior, dry^ the 
cells bursting from the axis with elas- 
ticity. The outer coat is frequently 
softer than the endocarpium or inner 
oat, and separates from it when ripe. 
The cells of this kind nf fruit are called 
cocci. The castor-oil plant furnishes 
a good example. 
Rbgreq'sus— Synonym for " Reflexus." 
Where a floral organ ^ assumes the 
character of another which ^lelongfs to 
the whorl preceding that in ix>sition to 
which itself belongs. 
Req'ular, Eeoula'bis — Uniformity in 
structure or condition, where subordi- 
nat«» parts of the same kind cloeely 
resemble each other, and are sym- 
metrically arranged. 
Rbligiosus, Keligiosa— Some plants are 
so named from being used in religious 
worship, as Fkvs religiosa, the Sacred 
Fig of India. 
Rel'iqule— Leavings ; appendages which 
wither withotit falling off. Synonym 
for"Induvi8e." 
REM(yTU8 (Removed) — Synonym for 

•* Rarus." 
Re'niform, Renipor'mis, Rena'rius — 
Resembling the section, taken longi- 
tudinally, through a kidney. 
Repand' (Bowed), Repan'dus— When the 
margin is uneven, bespeaking the ten- 
tendency to become sinnate. 
Rb'pens— Creeping ; lying flat upon the 
grotmd, and emitting roots along the 
under surface. (See White or I)utch 
Clover, TrifoHum repens.) 
Repltca'te, Repltoa'tive, Replicati'vus, 
Repuoa'tus (Unfolded) — Doubled 
down, so that the upper part comes in 
contact with the lower. In aestivation 
the fold is inwards, in vernation back- 
wards. 
Re'plum (A door cheek) — The persistent 
portion of some pericarps, after the 
valves have fallen away. The Match- 
box Bean is a good example. 
Reproductive Organs— The parts of a 
plant immediately concerned in the 
formation of seed, spoVules, &c. 
Rep'tans— Creeping along. Synonym for 

"Repens." 
Resinif'erus— Secreting resin. Examples : 
AphanopetcUum resinosum and JEiUM- 
Ipptus resiniferOf the "Jimmy Low." 
Rbspira'tion, Kespiba'tio (Breathing)— 
A function of the leaf and other parts, 
furnished with stomata, by which 
carbonic acid is decomposed, and car- 
bon assimilated into an organic oom- 
pofund. 
Res'tans (Remaining) — Synonym for 

"Persistens." 
Restib'ilis (Producing every year) — 

Synonym for " Perennis.** 
Resting Spobk— A spore which becomes 
qnieseent, or rests for a period more 
or less lon^ before germination. 
RESif pinat^ RiisuporA'TUS (Lying on the 
back)— So turned or twisted that the 



parts naturally the undermost beoome 
the uppermost, and vice versd. 

Rb'te— A net. Retic'ulate, Reticula'tdb 
— Made like a net, resembling net- 
work. Rbtio'ulum— A yttle net 
Reti'ferus— Net bearing. Retifob'mis 
— Net-like, &c. These terms are ap- 
plied to veins, as well as to any parts 
of plants with a net-like appearance, 
as the filamentous web-like appendagei 
often attached to species of Fungi 
(See the veins of the leaf of I/yontia 
reticulata^ a common South QueenslMid 
climber.) 

Retinac'ulum (A stay or hold-fast)— A 
viscid gland connected with the stigma 
in Orchidese and Asclepiadese, which 
retains the pollen-mass. 

Retrac'tus (Drawn back)— -Where cotyle- 
dons are so far prolonged at their hm 
as to completely conceal the radicle. 

Retrocurva'tus— Synonym for ** Recur- 
vns " RETRO'FLEXUS—Synonym for 
" Rsflexus. " Retrofrao'tus — Syno- 
nym for " Refractus.*' Rbtrob'suv, 
Retror'sus— Used sjmonymously witt 
** Recurvus" and " Reflexus." Keteo- 
yer'sus— Synonym for " Inversus.** 

Retuse', Retu'sus (Blunted)— Having a 
slight depression or sinus at the apex. 
(See ths leaves of an old plant of the 
common Sida weedO 

Revalenta Arabioa— The prepared farina 
of the Lentil. Sold also as Ervalenta. 

Revolu'bilis (Capable of bein^ rolled back) 
^—Synonym for " Revolutivus,** which 
implies that an organ has its maigins 
rolled backwards upon the under sur* 
face. 

Re'volute, Revolu'tus (Turned back)- 
Rolled backwards from the extremity 
upon the underside or surface, as the 
flower lobes of Jasminum revolutvm. 

Rhab'dus— A rod. The stipes of certain 
Fungi 

Rha'chis—Iu ferns, that part of the stem of 
the frond upon which the pinnae are 

gaced, or the portion above the stipes. J 
haohil'la— The axis of a grass spike- 
let. 

Rheg'ma— See "Regma.** 

Rhizan'thus— Synonym for " Radicalis." 

Rhi^zika— The peculiar roots of Mosses and 
Lichens. 

Rhizoblab'tub— An embryo provided with 
an incipient root. 

RhIZOOAB'POUB, RmZOOARPIA'NUS Bhizo- 
oar'piods— An herbaceous perennial 

RHizo'OENUM—The dilated base of the 
frond in certain Algae, from which, 
proceed root-like appendages by which 
It adheres to its support. 

Rhizoi'deus— Resembling a root in general 
appearance. 

Raizo'ME, Rhizo'ma— -A prostrate or sab* 
terranean stem, from which roots are« 
emitted, and scaly leaves or brancbei 
given off at the jomts* Rhizomobphus 
— Assuming the appearance of alrootv 
(See the underground stems of Femsi 

&C.) 

RHizcypHiLUS—Growing attached to roots* 
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£hi'zui«a — The roots emitted by the sporules 
of Mosses, &c. 

Bhodo-ueu'cus— A combination of red and 
white. 

^ombifo'lius— Where the leaf is rhom- 
boidal. Rhom'boid, Rhomboi'dal, 
Rhombb'us, Ruombifor'mis, Bhom- 
boi'deus, Rhomboid a'lis— Rudely ap- 
proxiraating to the form of a rhomboid ; 
that is to say, to a quadrangular figure 
(not a square) whose sides are equal. 
(See the foliage of a strong healthy 
plant of the Sida weed.) 

Rhtnchos'porus— Where a fruit termi- 
nates in an elongated projection. (See 
nuts of Rhynchoipora aurea, a common 
sedge.) 

Right-handed— See "Dextrorsum.** 

Rio'tus (a grinnmg)— Synonym for "Faux" 
in personate flowers. 

Riq'id, Ri'gidus— Stiff, with slight or no 
flexibility, as the American Aloe 
leaves. 
Ri'ma — A cleft ; an ostiolum which has the 
appearance of a small cleft or chink. 
Eima'tus, Rimo'sus— Full of clefts; 
where the surface is covered with 
cracks or fissures. 

Rl^MiFORM — Having a loogitudinal chink or 
furrow. 

Rin'gent, Rin'gens— Grinning. A bila- 
biate corolla whose lips are widely 
separated. 

Ripa'bius (Belonging to banks)— A plant 
whose natural station is the sides or 
banks or watercourses. 

Ri'pis, or Rhi'pis, Rhi'pidos— a fan. 
(See PolypoTus rhipiditwi.) 

Rivula'ris — Either ^ growing in water- 
courses or on their banks. 

Robusta— Robust, as Grevillea rohusta, 
the Silky Oak. 

Root — ^The root, or descending axis, is that 
I)art of a plant which grows down- 
wards from the stem, divides and 
spreads in the earth or water, and ab- 
sorbs food through the extremities of 
its branches. They ordinarily produce 
neither buds, leaves, nor flowers. Their 
branches, called fibres, when slender 
and long, proceed irregularly from any 
part of their surface. Although roots 
proceed usually from the base of the 
stem or stock, they may also be pro- 
duced from the base of any, especially 
if the bud lie along the ground, or is 
otherwise placed by nature or art in 
circumstances favourable for their 
development, or, indeed, occasionally 
from almost any part of the plant. 
They are then often distinguished 
as amentitious, but this term is by soine 
applied to all roots which are not in 
prolongation of the original radicle. 
Roots are fihrous when they consist 
chiefly of slender fibres ; tuberous, when 
either the main root or its branches are 
thickened into one or more short fleshy 
or woody masses called tuJ>ers; tap- 
roots, when the main root descends 
perpendicularly into the earth, emit- 
ting only very small fibrous branches. 



The stocks of a herbsceous perennial* 
or the lower parts of the stem of an 
annual or perennial, or the lowest 
branches of a plant, are sometimes 
under ground and assume the appear- 
ance of roots ; such, however, are called 
rhizomes, and may always be distin- 
guished from the true root by the 
presence or production of one or more 
buds, or leaves, or scales. Although 
the root is constructed generally on the 
same plan as the stem, yet the regular 
organization, and the difference be- 
tween Exogens and Endogens is often 
dis^ised or obliterated by irregu- 
larities of growth or by the pro- 
duction of large quantities of cellular 
tissue filled with starch or other 
substances. There is seldom, if ever, 
any distinct pith ; the concentric circles 
of fibro-vascular tissue in Exogens are 
often very indistinct or have no re- 
lation to seasons of growth, and the 
epidermis has no stomates. Roots g^row 
in length constantly and regularly at 
the extremities only of their fibres, in 
proportion as they find the requisite 
nutriment. Their fibres proceed irregu- 
larly from any part of their surface 
without previous indication, and when 
their growth has been stopped for a 
time, either wholly by the close of the 
season or partially by a deficiency of 
nutriment at any particular spot, it 
will, on the return of favourable cir- 
cumstances, be resumed at* the same 
point, if the growing extremities be un- 
injured. If during the dead season, or 
at any other time, the growing extremi^ 
is cut off, dried up, or otherwise injured, 
or stopped by a rock or other obstacle 
opposing its progress, lateral fibres will 
be formed on the still living portion, 
thus enabling the root as a whole 
to diverge in any direction, ahd travel 
far and wide when lured on by appro- 
priate nutriment. This ^owth is not, 
however, by the successive formation 
of terminal cells attaining at once their 
full size. The cells first formed on a 
fibre commencing or renewing its 
growth will often dry up and form a 
kind of terminal cap, which is pushed 
on as cells are formed immediately 
under it ; and the new cells, constituting 
a greater or lesser portion of the ends 
of the fibres, remain some time in a 
growing state before they have attained 
their full size. The functions of the 
root are— first, to fix the plant in or to 
the soil or other substance on which it 
grows ; second, to absorb nourishment 
from the soil, water, or air into which 
the fibres have penetrated (or from 
other plants in the case of parasites), 
and to transmit it rapidly to the stem. 
The absorption takes place through the 
young growing extremities of thenbresj 
and through a peculiar kind of hairs or 
absorbing organs which are formed at 
ornear those growing extremities. The 
transmission to the stem is through the 
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tinu^s of the root itself. The nutri- 
ment absorbed consists chiefly of 
carbonic acid and nitr«>gen, or nitro- 
ffenons compounds dissolved in water. 
Third, in some oases the roots secrete 
or exude small quantities of matter in 
a manner and with a purpose not 
satisfactcirily ascertained, 

Eo'Bn>ua--I)ewy ; covered with little 
transparent elevations of the paren- 
chyma which have the appearance of 
fine drops of dew. 

RoSB'us—Kose-coloured ; paJe-red. 

EO'TATE, KOTA'CEUS, ROTiBFOE'MIS, RoTIF'- 

OBMis, RoTATUS— When a mono- 
petalous corolla has a very short tube 
and spreading limbs, thus supposed to 
resemble a wheel. The corolU of the 
common Pimpernel!, Anagallia arverms, 
IS rotate. 

ROBTEi/LUM—A term applied to a process 
which intervenes between the anther 
and stijfma of an Orchid flower, and 
which has been aptly termed the floor 
of the former and the roof of the 
latter. 

ROSTELLA'TUS— Furnished with a stiff and 
often somewhat hooked termination, 
supposed to resemble a little beak. 
Rostba'lus— Beaked. Ro'stbum— A 
beak. (See flower-buds and fruit of 
Eucalyptus rostrata, a tree very abun- 
dant along the Condamine River.) 

Eota'tion, Rota'tio— The internal circula- 
tion of fluids in the cells of plants.* 

Rotunda'tus — Roundish. Rotdn'dub— 
^und ; synonym for " Orbicularis." 
(See Phehalium rotundifoHum. ) 

Rubel'lus — Somewhat red. Rubes'cens — 
Growing red. Ru'BENS—Red. RuBi- 
cun'dus— Ruddy. Ru'BEB—Pure red 
of a deep tint Ru'tilans, Ru'tilus 
(Fierj' red)— Of a brick-red colour ; red, 
with a moderate portion of grey, also 
glittering with red. 

RuBico'LUS—Parasitic on, or attached to, 
the stems or leaves of a Rubus, 

Hubioin'eus, RuBiGiKo'sus—Rusty ; of a 
brownish-red tint; red, with much 
f rev. RuFESOENS, RuFDS — Brown 
inclining to red. 

^udera'lis — Growing in waste places, or 
among rubbish. Example, the common 
weed, Ijepidiwn rvderale. 
Ru'DiMENTARY— Either in an early stage of 
development, or in an imperfectly 
developed condition. 
Htj'oA — A wrinkle. Rugose', Rugo'sula, 
Ruoo'sus— Rough, wrinkled. RuGU- 
LO'sus — Where a surface is covered 
with wrinkles. (See the leaves of the 
common Sage plant.) 
Bumina'ted, Rumina'tus (Chewed)— 
When the hard albumen of some seeds 
is penetrated by irregular channels, 
filled with softer cellular matter. For 
example, take a Nutmeg. 

BUN'OINATE, RUNCINA'TUST-Where the 

large marginal incisions of a leaf are 
directed in a curved and serrated 
manner towards the base. (See leaf of 
Dandelion.) 



Rupes'tris, Rufio'olus— Growing natn 

rally upon rocks. Stereulia rupegtris, 
RUP'TILIS— Bursting irre^Iarly, without 

any defined line of dehiscence. 
Ruba'lis — Growing in situations peonliar 

to country places, as on the thiUch of * 

cottage. 
Rt'tidooabpus — Where the surface of 

the fruit is covered with wrinkles. 

Rht'tidophtl'lum — See Desmodium 

rhytidophyllum. 



Sabuli'oolus— Growing in sandy places. 
Sabulosub— Sandy, as Panicum erus- 
gcUlif var. tabulicolum. 

Sao— A vesicle in the nucleus within which 
the embyro is formed. Sac'oatk— A 
spur which is short and round like a 
httlebag. Sao'oiform, SAOoiFOB'iaa^ 
Having the general appearance of a 
bagr. SAo'ouLns— A nttle sack; the 
peridium of some FungL 

Saoohaba'tcs, SAOOHABfNUB— Having a 
sweet taste. 

Sa'GITTATE, SaGITTA'LIS, SAGnTA'TUS— 

Pointed at the apex, and the bass 
prolonged backwards from the sides 
into two acute ears, shaped like the 
head of an arrow. (See Bumex aeeto- 
BeUa, the common SorreL) 
Sali'nus {Salina^ a salt pit). BajJous 

(salted) — Tastmg of salt. 
Salsugino'sus- Growing in salt places or 

salt marshes. 
Sa'maba— A nut with a wing at its upper 
end ; or, in otlier words, a compressed 
four-seeded, coriaceous or membrana- 
ceous indehiscent pericarp, with a 
membranaceous expansion at the end 
or edges. 
San'ouine, Sanguineus— Red with mu^ 
grey; blood-colour, as ffotmskioldia 
sanguinea. 
Sap, Sapa — A general term for the jnioes 
of a plant. The ascending sap is the 
crude material introduced by absorp- 
tion ; the descending sap (called pro- 
perly the juice) is the elaborated 
material, which then contains orphan- 
ized compounds, suited to the nutntioo 
of the plant. 
Sa'pidus (Savory, from Sapor, a taste) — 

Possessing a pleasant taste. 
Sap'eophttb— A plant which lives upon 
dead organic matter, thus differing' 
from the imrasite which lives upon 
living or^nic matter, like the Climb- 
ing Orchid. Gfaleola foliar, 
Sapona'bius— Possessing detergent proper- 
ties, like Soap. 
Saponaceous— Soapy. The foliage of the 
Red Ash, Alphitonia, would seem to 
possess this property to a high degree^ 
fi»r we find children of the country 
schools taking a few of these leaves in 
preference to 8oap to remove ink-stains 
from their fingers. 
Sae'oocabp, Sabcooar'pium— The inter- 
mediate and more subculent part of the 
pericarp which lies between the epicarp 
and the endocarp. 
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Sabcodeb'ua, Saroodeb'mis — A layer 
more or lesa apparent, and sometimes 
fleshy, between the Exopleura and 
Kndopleura. m i m ^!% 

SABCofDES — Having the general appear- 
ance of a piece of flesh. 

SARCOLO'BEii: — ^The iqost extensive of two 
primary groups into which the Le^u- 
minosse may be divided, characterised 
by the cotyledons being thick and fleshy. 

Saboo'ma— A fleshy disk. 

Sabmenta'ceods, Sabhenta'oeus— When 
a branch approaches to or assumes the 
character of a runner. Sarmen- 
TiFERUS, Sabmentosus— Bearing long 
flexible branches, which require sup- 
port to prevent their trailing on the 
ground. Sarmen'tum— A runner. 

Sautellus— Synonym for " Bulbillas." 
From SautelleSf an attendant. 

Saxa'tillis— Living among rocks. Saxi'- 
OOLUS— To inhabit rocKS. Saxo'sus — 
Stony ;» growing spontaneously in 
rocky and stony stations. 

Sca'bridus, Soabrius'culus— Somewhat 
rough or harsh to ttie touch. Soa'- 
BROUS, Soa'ber— Where a sensation of 
harshness or roughness is produced by 
stiff pubescence or scattered tubercles. 

SoABBi'TiES — Minute scaly pubescence pro- 
ducing a roughness of the surface. 

Scala'riporm, Scala'riformis — When 
vascular tissue is transversely striated, 
as if barred, like the steps of a ladder. 

Scalpel'liformis— Shaped like the blade 
of a penknife, and often with* the sur- 
face set vertically with respect to the 
axis of vegetation. 

Scan'dens — When stems which would 
otherwise trail upon the ground are 
raised by the support of tendrils, claws, 
&c. (See Cobcea scamdens, Lygodiwm. 
scandens.) 

ScAPi^ Sca'pus, or Radical Peduncle, is 
a leafles<« peduncle proceeding from the 
stock, or from near the b^e of the 
stem, or apparently from the root 
itself. ScAPiFLORUS r- Having the 
flowers on scapes. (See the stalk of 
an inflorescence of Crinum.) 

Scapel'lus — Diminutive of " Scapus. " 
The neck or caudicule of the germinat- 
ing embryo. 

ScHAPi'DiUM— The spore-case of Algae. 

ScARio'SE, ScARi'osus— Thin, drv, and 
membranous. (See the glumes olChloris 
8ca/riosa,) 

Soab'rose— Synonym for "Sauar'rose." 

Schista'ceus, Schisto'sus— Of the colour 
of common slate ; blue with much grey. 

Sci'as, Sci'ados— a shade, an umbrella. 

Soiuroi'des— Curved and bushy like a 
squirrel's tail. 

ScLER'oiD, ScLEROi'DUS— Of a hard texture. 

Solb'rogen — A non-nitrogenized com- 

gound, which fills the cells of woody 
bre, and forms the hardened bony 
matter in some fruits. 
Soleeophyl'lus— With the leaves stiff 
and hard. Soleropoidcs— When per- 
sistent peduncles luu>den and become 
thorny. 



Soobicula'tus, Soobifob'uis — In fine 

grains like sawdust. 
Scobi'na (A file)— The immediate sapnort 

to the smkelets of grasses. Soo- 

BiNA'TUS— Where the surface feels 

rough like a rasp. 

ScORPiaiD, SOORPIOI'DAL, SOOBPIOI'DES, 

Scorpioida'lis— Where a main axis 

of inflofesence is curved in a circinate 

manner, like the tail of a scorpion. 

(See inflorescence of the Heliotrope.) 
ScRiPTURE-woRTB— A name given to the 

species of Opegrapha^ or Letter Lichenfe. 
Scrobicula'tus, Sorobtculo'sus— Pitted. . 

(See the Dutch Millet, Paspalum 

serobiculatum,) 
ScRC/TUM— A pouch; the volva of some 

Fungi. 

SCRO'TIPORM, SCROTIFOR'MIS — Pouch- 

shaped. 

Scu'tate, Scuta'tus — Synonym for 
" Buckler-shaped." SouTUM (A shield) 
— A circular disk-like space over the 
stigma, in the midst of the orbiculus 
in some plants. 

Scutel'la— A dish or saucer. Also, 
Scutel'lum, a sessUe apotheciam bor- 
dered by the substance of the thallus 
itself. 

Sot'pha, Soy'phus — A cup-shaped pode- 
tium. SorPHiFORMis — Cup-shaped. 
Scy'phulus (Diminutive for " Scy- 
phus")— The cup-like appendages from 
which the seta of Hepaticse arises. 

ScYT^NUM— A tough form of le^me, 
woody externally and pulpy within. 

Seba'ceus— Looking like l\im\)8 of tallow. 
Sebiferus— Producing vegetable wax. - 
(See fruit of ExccBca/ria tehifera^ the 
Chineee Tallow- tree.) 

Seo'tile, Seo'tilis— Subdivided into small 
portions. Sec'tus (Cut)— Parted. 

Se'cund, Secunda'tus, Secun'dus— When 
organs are all turned to the same side 
of the axis round which they are 
arranged. Secundiflorus— Where the 
flowers are turned to one side, as 
Dendrohiwn secundum, 

Secun'dine, Secundi'na— The inner or first- 
developed integument to the nucleus of 
the ovule. 

Seed— The fertilized ovule. 

SBGATALia {Segea, a cornfield)-— Growing 
among corn, or on corn, as the " smut," 
Ustilago segttvm, 

Seg'ment, Segmen'tum— One of the sub- 
divisions of any part or organ. 

SEOREa'ATE—To separate from others, or 
set apart. 

SELL-fiPOR'Mis— Saddle-shaped. 

Se'men— Seed. 

Sem'i, as a prefix, denotes, half, partial, or 
one-sided. Thus :--Semiadherens— 
The adhesion extending through a por- 
tion of the usual conditions from below 
upseards. Semi-amplexicau'lis— Half- 
clashine. Semi-barbatus — Part 

bearded, as in the case of the stamens 
of Bulbing aemi'hdrbata. Semi CTUN'- 
dricus and Sehi-te'res both imply 
that the one side is cylindrical and the 
other flat. 
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Se'minal, Sbmina'lis— Whatever has re- 
ference to some portion of the seed. 

SsMiTALis— Belonging to or growing on 
waysides. 

Sbmpebvi'reus — ^With green leaves or sur- 
face throughout the year. 

Sbna'bius— Arranged in six together of the 
same kind. 

Sensi'bilis — Sensitive, or manifesting 
" irritability." Examp»le : Minosa 
pudica, the common Sensitive Plant. 

Sbobsum— Apart. Sborsiplora— Flowers 
apart from each other, as in Mddleuca 
seorsiflora, 

Se'pal, Sj/PALUM—One of the foliaceous 
expansions forming the subordinate 
parts of the calyx. Sepaline', Si/pa- 
LOUS, SEPALfNUS — Having reference to 
. sepals. Sepaloid' — Looking like a 
sepal. 

SEPi'coLUS—Flants whose usual habitat is 
near a hedge («cpc«). Se'pium— Grow- 
ing in the hedges or u|)on the hedge- 
banks, or used for forming hedges, as 
Ccesalpinia sepiaria, 

Septena'tus, SEPTE'NUS—Where either sub- 
ordinate parts or subdivisions of one 
part amount to seven. 

Septentrionalib — Northern, as the 
Northern Borya, B, septentrionalis, 

Sbp'tum (A hedge)— A partition of any 
kind ; but more especially one which 
, subdivides the ovary or fruit, and 
originates in the union of a portion 
of the contiguous carpels extending 
to the axis. Septatus — Possessing 
septa. 

Sebia'lis — Arranged in rows. 

Sebi'oeus — Covered with fine, rather long, 
close, and soft hair, which has a silky 
appearance. (See the inflorescence and 
joint of stem of the Blue-grass, Andro- 
pogon sericeus,) 

Sbro'tinus— Late ; when a plant flowers 
later in the year than others to which 
it is related. 

See'rated, Serra'tus— When the margin 
is cut into teeth like those of a saw. 
, SEREfiPO'Lius, Serratipo'lius— Hav- 
ing serrated leaves. Serrula'tus— 
Synonym for " Denticulatus." (See 
leaves of Photinia serrulata.) 

SsB^TULUM (Diminutive for Sertwntj a gar- 
land)— Synonym for "Umbella," when 
simple. 

Si^s'qui— This term, prefixed to the Latin 
name of a measure, shows that such 
measure exceeds its due length by one- 
half ; thus Sesquipeda'lis means a foot 
and a-half. 

Sbssi'lb, Seb'silis (As it were sitting)— 
When an on^an is attached to its sup- 
. port without the intervention of some 
intermediate part ; as when a leaf is 
without petiole (sessilifolius), a flower 
without a pedicle (sessiliflorus). Thus 
the flowers of a spike are sessile, while 
those of the raceme are pedicellate. 

Se'ta (A bristle);— Any stiff hair. The 
stalk supporting the theca of Mosses. 
The arista of (grasses, when it is not 
below the apex, but forms a t^mination 



to any of the floral bracts. Setacbo* 
SEBRATUS — Where the serratures taper 
off to bristle-like points. Setaceous, 
Setaceus— Possessing the characters 
aBcribed to a seta. Setiformis— Shaped 
like a seta, or bristle-like. Setigebus 
— Furnished with one or more setse. 

Sex, Sex'us (A sexV— When stamens or 
pistils alone, or when both these organs 
are formed . in flowering plants, the 
flowers are termed male, female, or 
hermaphrodite accordingly. 

Sbxan'gular, Sexangula'ris— With six 
angles, or decided projections from the 
surface. Sbxfa'rius — Presenting six 
rows, extending longitudinally round 
an axis. Sextu'plex— Where a part is 
six times repeated. 

Sial'agogue — Having the power of exciting 
saliva, as Ginger, -^tn^«^6er oj^cinalis, 

Sio'cus (Dry)— As Hor'tus-sic'ouSj a dry 
garden ; synonym for " Herbarium. ** 

Sigilla'tus— When a rhizome is marked 
by scars left by the fall of branches 
successively developed upon it. 

Sig'moid, Sigmoi'deus — Curved in two 
directions like the letter S. 

Si'licle, Silic'ula (A little pod)— Formed 
like a siliqua, but where the length 
never exceeds four times the breadth. 
(See the cruciferous plant called 
"Shepherd's Purse," CapseUa Bursa* 
pastoris, 

Sil'iqua and Silic'ula are terms applied 
to the fruits of Cruciferae. Dr. Lind- 
ley*s definition : — Siliqua— One or two- 
celled, many seeded, superior, linear, 
dehiscent by two valves separating 
from the replum; seeds attached to 
two placentse adhering to the replum, 
and opposite to the lobes of the etigma. 
The dissepiment of this fruit is con- 
sidered^ a spurious one formed by the 
projecting placentae, which sometimes 
do not meet in the middle ; in which 
case the dissepiment or phragma has a 
slit in its centre, and is said to be 
fenestrate, ^ Silicula — ^This differs £rom 
the latter in nothing but its figure, and 
in containing fewer seeds. It is never 
more than four times as long as broad, 
and often much shorter. (See the seed- 
pods of Turnip or Cabbage.) 

Silver-Grain— Popular name for medul- 
lary rays. 

SiMPUOis'siMUS— Without the slightest 
tendency to subdivision or ramifica- 
tions, as Asplenium simplicifrons, 

SiMULANB— Resembling ; used for aspe^e 
name when the species closely resembles 
another, as in Sterewm. simulcms, a 
fungus found on logs in dense scrubs. 

SiNBN'sis— Synonym for "Ohinensis*; 
belonging to China, as Jfista/ria 
chinensis, 

Sinis'trorsb. Sinistror'sum (Towards 
the left nand)^ Where the coils of a 
spiral would appear, to a person in the 
axis, to rise from right to reft.r 

SiN'UATB, Sinua'ted, Sinua'tus (Crooked)— 
A margin rendered uneven by alternate 
rounded and rather large lobes and 
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sinuses. Sinuato-dbntatus— Between 
sinuate and dentate. Sinuola'tus— 
Synonym for "Repandus." (See the 
leaves of young plants of Stenocarpus 
sinuatVrS,) 

Si'nus — A bay. The re-entering angle or 
depression between two projections or 
prominences. 

SiPHONi'PHYTDM— A coipposite plant with 
all the florets floFcular. 

Si'tus (Situation) — The peculiar mode in 
which parts are disposed, as well as the 
position they occupy. 

Smaiiao'dinus — Pure green, without any 
admixture of grey ; resembling an 
emerald. 

So'boles— A shoot. Sobouf'krus— Bear- 
ing shoots ; applied to creeping stems, 
which are slender, and creep along hori- 
zontally below the surface of the earth, 
emitting roots and new plants at 
intervals. 

So' UBFORM— Slipper-shaped. 
Solubil'pty, Solubil'itas— The property 
o{ separating into distinct portions by 
. a kind of spurious articulation; as 
when certain legiunes become trans- 
versely divided between the spaces 
occupied by the seeds. Solutus 
(Loosed)— Separate. 

Som'nus— Sleep. Somnif'erus — Causing 
sleep, as the Poppy from which the 
opium is obtained is called Papaver 
somniferum, 

SOB'DIDVS (Dirty).— When a colour, con- 
tains more or less admixture of grev. 
SoBDiDis'siMUS— When the grey greatly 
predominates. 

Sobe'dium, Sore'uma— a patch of propa- 
gula (otherwise termed gonidia), which 
have burst through the surface of the 
thallus of Lichens. 

SOBO'SA, SoBO'sis, SoRO'flus— A spike or 
raceme converted into a fleshy iruit by 
the cohesion in a single mass of the 
ovaria and floral envelopes. Examples 
are found in the Pineapple, Mulberry, 
Jack-fruit, &c. 

So'bus— A patch of the aggregated thecse 
in Ferns. 

Spadi'ceus— Bay ; clear reddish-brown; 
red, with small admixture of grey. 

Spa'dix— The axis of a spiked inflorescence 
among monocotyledons, when the 
flowers are densely aggregated. It is 
usually, but not idways, accompanied 
by one or more spathes, and is fre- 
quently fleshy. (See Cunjevoi, Colo- 
cct9ia maororrhiza,) 

Spanan'thus- Bearing few flowers. 

Spab'sus (Scattered) — Irregularly, and 
often scantily, distributed, as Spabsi- 
FLOBUB, having few scattered flowers. 
Spabsifolius— Where the leaves are 
distantly scattered oyer the herbage. 

Spa'tha, Spathb— a broad sheathing leaf, 
enclosing flowers arrange on a spadix ; 
in other words^a bract or floral leaf 
enclosing the inflorescence of some 
monocotyledons. Spatha'okus— Either 
furnished with a spathe, and more 
especially if it is large, or having the 



general appearance of a spathe. (See 
Cunjevoi flower, Coloccuiamacrorrhiza. ) 

Spa'thulath, Spa'tulate, Spathula'tus— 
More or less roimded towards the sum- 
mit, and narrowed towards the base; 
somewhat spoon-shaped. (See the 
leaves of the English Daisy.) 
I Spb'cies — A species comprises all the indi- 
vidual plants which resemble each 
other sufBciently to make us conclude 
that they are all, or may have been all, 
descended from a common parent. 
These individuals may often differ from 
each other in many striking particulars, 
such as the colour of the flower, size of 
the leaf, &c., but these particulars are 
such as experience teaches us are liable 
to vary in the seedlings raised from one 
individual. 

Spbcio'sus — Very handsome or ornamental. 
(See the Pink Water Lily, Nelumbium 
speciosum,) 

Spectabilis, Spectabile— Grood-looking. 

Speire'ma— Synonym for "Propagulum*^ 
in Lichens, otherwise callea Groni* 
dium." 

Sper'ma, Sper'mum— The seed. 

Sperm aoo'nes — Minute open cavities in the 
thallus of Lichens, containing filaments; 
" sterigmata.'* 

Spermago'nia— Spore-cas^. Spebmago'- 
NiUM— Receptacle in which spermatia 
are abjointed. 

Spermatozo'a, Spermatozoids— Thread- 
like bodies possessed of motion, sup- 
posed to have fecundative power. 

Sperman'gium— The spore-case of Alg». 
Spebmatididm, Spermatium — The 
spore of Algae. Also non-motile gamete* 
cell which conjugates with a trichogone» 
The male sexual function of all sper- 
raalia is not yet demonstrated. 

Spermaph'obum, Spermoph'obum — Sjmo- 
nym for "Placenta," and also for 
*' Funiculus." 

Spermapo'dium, Spebmapodoph'obum — 
The branched gynophorus of Umbelli- 
ferae. 

Spbrma'to - otstid'ium •— Synonym for 
"Anthers," and more especially for the 
supposed anther of Musci, otherwise 
called Antheridium. 

Spebmatoidi'um — A case containing the 
progagula (otherwise gonidia) in Algse. 

Spebmi'deus- Producing seed. 

Spebmi'dium— Synonym for "Achenium.*' 

Speb'modebm, Spermodeb'mis— The skin or 
integument of a seed, formed by the 
union of the several coats which in« 
vested the embryo in its earlier stages. 

Spebmo'phobum — Synonym for "Pla- 
centa,** Spebmothe'oa— Synonym for 
"Pericarp." 

Sphacelate— Withered or dead. 

SPHiEBEN^CHTMA- Cellular tissue in which 
the separate vesicles are more or leas 
spherical. 

Sph.sboblas'tU8— When a monocotyledon- 
ous embryo produces a cotyledon, 
during germination, which terminates- 
in a swollen globular apex. 

SPHJEROOAB'pus—When a fruit is globular. 
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SPHiBBOCB'PHALUS— Where the capitulum 
is globular. 

fiPHJtRO'PHTTUM — Synonym for "Filix," 
a fern; the fructification (the theca) 
being globuhir. 

BrBM'nvLA, Sphe'bula (Diminutive for 
Sph(Bra. a Bphere) — A more or less 
roundea peridium, discharging at the 
summit its sporidia. 

Sphjebuu'nus— Synonym for "Orbicu- 
laris." 

Sphalebocab'piuh. Sphalerocab'pum^A 
one-seeded inaehiscent pericarp, in- 
vested by a persistent succulent calyx, 
assuming the appearance of a berry, 
hence the name " deceiving fruit. ** For 
example see Taxus, 

Sphe'rical, SpiLfi'Rious— Closely approxi- 
mating to the form of a sphere. 
Sphbboi'dal, Sphjsboida'lis — Ap- 
proximating to the form of a sphere. 

Spi'ca~A spike is a form of innoresence 
with sessile flowers along a simple un- 
divided axis or rhachis. Spica'tus, 
Spicif'bbus, Spiciflo'bus— Where the 
flowers are disposed in a spike. 
■ Spicifob'mis — ^Assuming the appear- 
ance of a spike. Spioi'gebub — 
Synonym for "Spiciferus." 

Spi'cula— A spikelet Spioulip'ebus — 
When flowers are arranged in spike- 
lets. 

Spi'culate, Spicula'tus (Made sharp) — 
Where a surface is covered with fine 
pointed fleshy appendages. Also (from 
Spica, a spike) where a spike is com- 
posed of several smaller spikes (or 
rather spikelets) crowded together. 

Spi'oate, Spioa'tus— Bearing the flowers 
in a form of inflorescence called a 
spike. 

Spikelet— A small spike, of which several 
aggregated round a common axis, con- 
stitute a "compound spike." The 
term is more especially applied to the 
spiked arrangements of two or more 
flowers of grasses, subtended by one or 
more glumes, and which are variously 
disposed round a common axis. 

Spi'na (A thorn)— A spine or stiflf sharp 
pointed process, containing some pNor- 
tions of woody tissue, and originating 
in the degeneracy or modification of 
some organ, as of a branchlet, leaf, or 
stipule. It is a synonym for 
**,Thom." Spinel'la (diminutive for 
spina, a thorn). Spines'cent, Spin- 
Es'CENS— Terminating in a spine. 
Spinip'ebus — Producing or bearing 
spines. Spindto'lius- Where the leaves 
are spinous. Spinipob'mis — Having 
the general appearance of a spine. 
Spinooab'pus— Where the fruit is spin- 
ous. Spi'NOua— Bearing, or covered 
with, spines. Spinulip'ebus, Spinu- 
LO'sus — Furnished with very small 
spines. Spinuliflo'bus — When the 
sei>als terminate in acute points. 

Spi'bal, Spira'lis— Arrangect in a spiral, 
or twisted spirally round an axis. 
Spiral vessels or tracheae aie membran- 
ous tubes with conical extremities; 



their inside being occupied by. a fibre 
twisted spirally, and capable of unroll- 
ing with elasticitv. To the eye they, 
when at rest, look like a wire twisted 
round a cylinder that is afterwards 
removed. For the purpose of finding 
them for examination, the stalk of » 
Strawberrv leaf may be used ; in these 
they may be readily detected by gently 
pulling the specimens asunder; when 
they unrolL and appear to the naked 
eye like a fine cobweb. (See also the 
spirally coiled peduncle of the Ed- 
grasp, VcUlisneria spircUis, a common 
fresh-water plant.) 

Spissus — Crowded, thick, clammy, aa 
Agaricus ndssus, 

SpithaMjB'us (Spithama, a span)— Abont 
seven inches ; the average space 
between the extremities of the thumb 
and forefinger when expanded. 

Splen'dens — Glittering. (See the 
Treasure-flower, Oazania spUndens.) 

Spodo'chbous— Of a grey tint. Spodo, in 
Greek compoundn, signifies ash-{;rey. 

Spon'giolb, Spongi'ola (Diminutive for 
Spongia, a sponge)— Tlie extremity of 
each fibre of a root, devoid of epidemnio^ 
and capable of absorbing moisture 
from the surrounding medium. The 
term is extended tothe8tigmft(<^pon^«o^ 
pistilla/ris) and certain parts on the 
surface of seeds possessing a shnilar 
property of absorption {Spmgidla 
semiruUis), SpONGY, Spongiosxjs — 
Where the cellular tissue is copious, 
forming a sponge-like mass, often 
replete with moisture. 

Spoba'dio, Spoba'dious— When a given 
species occurs in more than one 
of the separate districts assi^ed to 
particular Floras, also applied to 
scattered hairs, &c., as Solanwn spora' 
dotrichum, 

Spoban'gium, Spobangia— a spore-case, 
having spores produced within it. 

Spobe-case— Ga^e containing the spores of 
Ferns and their allies. 

Spobip'ebous- Bearing spores. 

Spobocab'pium — Covering or capsule en- 
closing spores, or carpospores. 

Spo'bodebm— The coating or covering of a 
spore. 

Spo'bules— Minute spore-like bodies. 

Spumes'cent, Spumes'cens (Foaming) — 
Having the appearance of foam or froth. 
(See the fungus Spwmai'ia alba.) 

Spub, Spubbed— When the tube or the 
lower i>art of the petal has a conical 
hollow projection, compared to tiie 
spur of a cock. (See flowers of Liark- 
spur and Dendrobium.) 

Spubious— Counterfeit, false. 

SQDA'MiE, Scales— Leaves very much re- 
duced in size, usually sessile,^ seldom 
green or capable of performing the 
respiratory functions of leaves. In 
other words, they are organs resem- 
bling leaves in their {>08ition on the 
plant, but differing in size, colour, tex- 
ture, and functions. They are most 
frequently on the stock of perennial 
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plants, or at the base of annual 
brancnes, especially on the buds of 
future shoots, when they serve ap- 
{Murently to protect the dormant living 
:germ from the rigour of winter. In 
the latter case they are usually short, 
broad, close togetner, and more or less 
imbricated— that is, overlapping each 
other like the tiles of a roof. It is this 
-arrangement as well as their usual 
«hape that has suggested the name of 
-scales, borrowed from the scales of a 
fish. Squamblla—A small scale-like 
bract, frequent on the receptacle of 
Composite. Squaho'se, Squaho'sus 
— Covered with scales ; or composed of 
scale-like appendages. Squamulo'bus 
— Covered with small scales. 
Squabrosb', Squabro'sus— Where appen- 
dages diverge at a large angle from the 
axis or the plane to whicn they are 
attached; thus imbricated scales, leaves, 
or bracts are said to be souarrose when 
their tips are pointed ana very spread- 
ing or recurved. 
Sta'chys (An ear of com) — Synonym for 

"Spica." 
Sta'men — The male organ of a flower. 
Stamens form one or two whorls within 
the petals. If two, those of the outer 
whorl (the outer stamens) alternate 
with the petald, and are consequently 
opposite to or over the centre of the 
45epal8; those of the inner whorl (the 
inner stamens) alternate with the outer 
ones, and are therefore opposite to the 
petals. If there is only one whorl of 
fitamens, they most frequently alternate 
with the petals ; but sometimes they 
are opposite the petals and alternate 
with the sepals. 
Stamina'lis— Belonging to or bearing rela- 
tion to stamens. 
STAMiNA'Bis—When a double flower is 
produced by the transformation of 
stamins in petals. Synonym for 
"Staminalis." 
jStamino'dium — An abortive stamen ; or at 
least an organ bearing a resemblance to 
' an abortive stamin. 
Stand' ARD — This term is applied to the 

vexillum of a papilionaceous flower. 
Btabch or Fbcula is one of the most 
universal and conspicuous of cell-con- 
tents, and often so abundant in farina- 
ceous roots and seeds as to All the 
cell cavity. It consists uf minute grains, 
called starch granules, which vary in 
aize, and are marked with more or less 
conspicuous concentric lines of growth. 
The chemical constitution of starch is 
the same as that of cellulose ; it is un- 
affected by cold water,' but forms a jelly 
with boiling water, and turns blue when 
tested by iodine. When fully dissolved 
it id no longer starch, but dextrine. 
Statosper'mus— When a seed is straight or 

erect within the pericarp. 
Staurophyl'lus— Synonym for "Crucia- 
tus, " Cro^d-lea f . (See Oxylobiwm, stauro- 
phyUum; also, CpUetia cruciatia, the 
Anchor plant.) 



Stel'latb, Stbl'latus— When several simi- 
lar parts are disposed in a radiating 
manner round a centre. Stellato- 
PILOSUS— When the pubescence is stel- 
late. Stellif'ebus, Stkllipor'mis, 
Stelu'gbbus, Stellula'tus — Sono* 
nyms for "Stellatus." (See the down 
upon Hibiscus heterophyllus, the Native 
RoselUJ 
Stel'lula (Diminutive from steUa, a star)— 
Synonym for "Rosella." The folia- 
ceous whorls which invest the supposed 
anthers in mosses. 

Stem— The stem, or ascending axis, which 
grows upwards from the root, branches, 
and bears first one or more leaves in 
succession, then one or more flowers, 
and finally one or more fruits. It con- 
tains the tissues or other channels by 
which the nutriment absorbed by the 
roots is conveyed in the form of sap to 
the leaves or other points of the surface 
of the plant, to be elaborated or 
digested and afterwards redistributed 
over different parts of the plant for its 
support and growth. Stems are — 
Erect, when they ascend perpendicu- 
larly from the root or stock ; twiggy or 
virgate, when at the same time they are 
slender, stiff, and scarcely branched; 
sarmentose, when the branches of a 
woody stem are long and weak, although 
scarcely climbing; decumbent or 
ascendmg, when they spread horizon- 
tally, or nearly so, at the base, »nd 
then turn upwards and become erect ; 
procumbent, when they spread along 
the ground the whole or the greater 
portion of their length ; diffuse, when 
at the same time very much and rather 
looselv branched ; prostrate, when they 
lie still closer to the ground ; creeping, 
when they emit roots at their nodes ; 
this tferm is also frequently applied to 
any rhizome or roots which spread 
horizontally ; tufted or csBspitose, when 
very short, close, any many together 
from the same stock. 

Sten'os— Narrow, as in the compounds, 
Stenocar'pus, narrow fruit; Steno- 
phyl'lus, narrow leaf. (Seethe Dalby 
Myall, Acacia stenophyUa.) 

Stephanos— A crown. 

Sterig'mata— Threads bearing colourless 
bodies; **Spermatia"=Ba9idium; also 
the elevated lines or plates upon stems 
produced by the bases of decurrent 
leaves. 

Ster'ile, Ste'rilis— Barren, where the 
fruit, or pollen, is not perfected. Ap- 
plies also to the fronds of ferns which 
are not bearing sori. 

Stebnutatoby— Qualities which provoke 
sneezing ; a property very highly pos- 
sessed by the little Comptjsi tae, CenHpeda 
orbicularis. 

Stichid'ium (A little bladder)— A case-like 
receptacle for the spores of some Alg». 

Stich'os— A row, line, as Dis'tichum, Dis'- 

TICHOHUS. 

SncHOCAB'PUS— Where the fruit is disposed, 
along a spiral line. 
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Stiotofbt'alus— Where the petals are 
covered with glandular points. 

Stig'iia — Exposed cellular tissue, free 
from epidermis, at one part (gene- 
rally at the summit of the style 
or ovarium) of a carpel, where the 
fertilizing mfluence of the pollen is 
convey^ed to the ovules. Sometimes 
the stigma is a {>oint, when it is said to 
hepwfhctiform; if in the form of a small 
lieartj it is called a capUcUe stigma. 
I>)othing is, properly speaking, stigma, 
except the seoretmg surface of the 
style ; it very often, nowever, happens 
that the term is carelessly applied to 
other portions of the style. In the 
Iris and its allies, the three petaloid 
lobed styles are called stigmata ; while 
the stigma is in reality confined to a 
narrow humid space at the back of 
each style. In Labiatse, what is 
called a two-lobed stigma has a two- 
lobed style, the points only of the 
lobes of which are stigmatic ; and in 
Sweet Pea the hairy back of the style 
has been spoken of as the stigma, 
while in fact the latter is confined to 
the mere point of the style. 

Stigmato'phorus— The portion of the 
style which bears the stigma. 

Stigmatoste'mon, Stigmatoste'monis — 
Where the stamens cohere to the 
stigma. 

Stim'ulans — Pricking or stinging. Stimu- 
LO'sus— Where a surface is covered 
with stings. Stim'ulus— A sting. A 
sting is a sharp, somewhat stiff hair, 
seated on a gland which secretes an 
acid fluid. When the skin of the 
human body is penetrated by the hair, 
and the fluid injected, this produces 
acute pain. 

SxiPEL'LiE — Secondary stipules, which are 
sometimes found on compound leaves 
at the points where the leaflets are 
inserted. (See leaves of the common 
French Bean for stipules and stipellse. 
Erythrinas will also serve for examples ; 
here the stipules are often small, and 
the stipellse gland-like.) 

Sti'pes — This term is usually applied to 
the stalks of fern-fronds and the stalk 
which supports the cap of certiain Fungi. 
(See stalk in common Mushroom, or the 
fruit of any of the so-called Native 
Pomegranates.) 

Sti'fitate— Elevated on a stalk which is 
neither a petiole nor a peduncle ; as for 
example, some kinds of carpels, also 
scales, bracts, or stipules, or almost 
any part of the plant besides leaves 
and flowers are stalked, they are said 
to be stipitate, from stipes, a stalk. 

Stip^ticus {Styjftticusy astringent) — Possess- 
ing an astnngent taste. 

Sti'pules— Leaf-like or scale-like append- 
ages at the base of the leaf-stidk, or on 
the node of the stem. When present 
there are generally two, one on each 
side of the leaf, and they sometimes 
appear so protect the young leaf before 
it IS developed. They are, however, 



exceedingly variable in size and ap> 
pearance, sometimes exactly like the 
true leaves except that they have no 
buds in their axils, or lookii)g like^ the 
leaflets of a compound leaf, sometimes 
apparently the only leaves of the plant ; 
generally small and narrow, sometimes 
reduced to minute scales, spots, or scars^ 
sometimes united into one opposite the 
leaf, or more or less united with, or 
adncUe to, the petiole, or q^uite detached 
from the leaf, and forming a ring or 
sheath pound the stem in the axis dt 
the leaf. (See Leichhardt tree, jSsroo- 
cephalus cordoUus,) 

Stipulip'ebus— Bearing stipules. Stipu* 
Losus— Having very large stipules. 

Stibpa'lis (From stirps, the stock or stem 
of a tree)— Growing on the stem. 

Stibps (A kindred) — A race. 

Stook— The stock of a herbaceous peren- 
nial, in its most complete state, in- 
cludes a small portion of the summit of 
the previous year's roots, as well as the 
base of the previous year's stem. Such 
stocks will increase yearly, so as at 
length to form dense tufts. They will 
often preserve thiough the winter a 
few leaves, amongst which are placed 
the buds which grow out into stems the 
following year, whilst the under side ot 
the stock emits new roots from amongst 
the remains of the old ones. These 
perennial stocks only differ from the 
permanent base of an undershrub in 
the shortness of the perennial part of 
the stems and in their texture usually 
less woody. 

Stolk, Sto'lo (A shoot)— A lax trailing 
branch given off at the summit of the 
root, and taking root at intervals^ 
whence fresh buds are developed. 
Stolonifebus— Producing many stoles. 

Sto'matb, Sto'ma (The mouth)— The epi- 
dermis is frequently pierced by minute 
spaces between the cells, called 
stomates. They are oval or mouth- 
shaped, bordered bv lips formed of two 
or more elastic cells so disposed as to^ 
cause the stomate to open in a moisfe 
and close up in a dry state of the 
atmosphere. They communicate with 
intercellular cavities, and are obviously 
desired to regulate evaporation and 
respiration. They are cniefly foimd 
upon leaves, especially on the under 
surface. Some idea may be formed of 
the vast number of stomata on a single 
leaf by quoting from Baron Muellers 
account of the number per square indi 
of a few of our Eucalypti (on the 
under side only). Thus he says that in 
K microcorys (Tee, or now called 
Tallow-wood) they number 210,000 to 
211,000; E. corpmbosa (Bloodwood> 
100,000 to 157,000 stomata on both 
sides, but less above than below ; R 
BaHeyana (Rough Stringy bark), 68,000 
to 104,000; E, tessellaris (Moreton 
Bay Ash), 116,000 to 145,000, and 
163,000 to 166.000. 
SroMATiF'EBns— Furnished with stomates. 
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Stool— The jcardener's name for a plant 
from which "layers" are propagated, 
by bending its branches so that after 
twisting, or making a cut below one of 
the buds, they may be inserted into the 
soil to take root and form additional 
plants. 

Strami'nbus — Straw-coloured ; yellow with 
a slight admixture of grey. 

Stba'tum— A layer or lamina composed of 
any kind of tissue. Stba'tose — 
Arranged in layers, or strata. 

Stbip'tooar'pub— Where the fruit is 
marked by spirally arranged stripes. 
So of other combinations with 
"Strepta." 

Stri'a— A groove, furrow, or streak. 
Stria'tkd, Stbia'tus (Channelled)— 
Marked with striae. 

Strio'tus— Perfectly " straight.^' 

Stbi'ga— A small straight hair or scale, 
Stri'gilis, Steiqose', Stbigo'sus— 
Covered with strigse; synonym for 
"Hispid." 
Stbobila'ceus, STROBiLip'KRtJS — When 
flowers, furnished with lar^e bracts, are 
so arranged as to give the inflorescence 
the appearance of a strobilua or cone. 
Strobilinus — Either growing on a 
cone, or having the general aspect of a 
cone. 

Stbo'bilus— A cone. An amentum, the 
carpella of which are scale-like, spread 
open, and bear naked seed ; sometimes 
the scales are thin, with little cohesion ; 
but they often are woody, and cohere 
into a single tuberculated mass. The 
l^albulus differs from the 8tr<)bilus only 
m being round, and having the heads 
of the carpella much enlarged. The 
fruit of the Juniper is a galbulus, with 
fleshy coalescent carpella. The fruit of 
Pinus illustrates the strobilus. 

Steo'ma— Either, generally, the part of 
acotyledonous plants which bears or 
encloses the fructification; or more 
restrictedly, limited to the fleshy 
thallus of certain Fungi, in which the 
perithecia are immersed. 

Steom'bus-shaped, Strombulif'kbus, 

Strombulifob'mib — Spirally twisted 
like a cork-screw or some shells, as some 
pods of Medicago. 

Stbo'phes — A spiral. Any of the various 
spirals exhibited by the disposition of 
leaves round an axis. 

Stbophio'le, Stbophi'ola, Stbophi'olus 
— Synonym for "Oaruncula,"a fleshy 
appendage proceeding from the testa 
by the side of or near the funicle. (See 
the seeds of Harderibergia monophyUOf 
the Bushman's Sarsaparilla.) 

Stbu'ha (A wen)— An apophysis which is 
restricted to one side of the base of a 
moss theca. A swelling at the point 
where the petiole is connected with the 
limb in, certain leaves. Stbumi'febus, 
Strumo'sus— Furnished with a struma. 
Stbumifor'mis— Having the general 
appearance of a struma. Strumu- 
LO'sus— Furnished with asmalTstruma. 



Stu'pa (Tow)— a tuft or mass of haur or 
fine filament matted together. Stu 
PEUS, Stu'pose, Stupo'sus— Composed 
of matted filaments. 

Sty'gius (Infernal)— Said of plants which 
grow in foul water ; in allusion to the 
Styx. (See Mesomelcena stygia— in 
which instance it may be from the 
black flower-heads.) 

Style, Stt'lus— A support frequently in- 
terposed between the stigma and 
ovary, and originating in the length- 
ening out of a part of the . latter. 
Stylipormis — Resembling a style. 
Stylinus — Belonging to a style. 
Styliscds— A cord of peculiar tissue, 
which descends from the stigma 
within the style down to the ovary. 
Stylodeus— Furnished with a style. 
Stylopodium — A fleshy disk at the 
base of each of the styles of the XJm- 
bellifersB. Stylosieqium— A peculiar 
form of cuculus surrounding the 
style. 

Sty'lus— The style; also the ostiolum of 
certain Fungi. 

Styp'tic — Having the power to staunch 
blood. This property is ascribed to 
the roots of" the European Water 
Lily. 

SiYRiDaPHYTUS {stanros^ a cross ; phyton, 
a plant.) Synonym for "Cruciformis," 
applied to petals. 

Sua've, Suaveolens— Having a sweet 
fragrance, as the flowers of Cymhidivm 
suavCf or the Native Tobacco, Nicoticma 
suaveolens. 

Sub (About or near to) — Somewhat. 
When compounded with any botanical 
term, implies a near approach to the 
condition which that term more pre- 
cisely designates. Thus : — Sub- 
acaules— When the stem is scarcely 
apparent. Sub-apicula'ris — When 
the summit of a stem is a little pro- 
longed, without branch or leaf, beyond 
the spike. Sub-Diffob'mis- Possess^ 
ing a slight degree of irregularity. 

SuBERO'sus- Of the nature of cork; or 
having some general appearance of 
cork. Example, the Cork - tree, 
Quercus svher, 

Subk/ulum— The underlayer. 

Subla'tus— When the ovary either haa 
or seems to have a support. 

SUBMER'GED, SURMERSfBILIS, SuBMER'SUS 

— Growing entirely beneath the surface 
of water. 

Sub-ni'ger— Synomym for "Nigricans.'* 

Sdb-serra'tus — Synonym for " Ser- 
rulatus." 

Sub-species— Applied to some particular 
form, which may be considered as a 
more or less permanent variety of some 
species, rather than as characterising a 
distinct species. 

Sub'ulate, Subula'tus, Subulifob'mis— 
Somewhat the shape of a shoemaker's 
awl; awl-shaped. Subuliferus— Fur- 
nished with long awl-shaped spines. 

Suocbdaneus— i2&u« nuicedomea. 
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Suooin</tub (Tnuaed up)— Synonym for 
"Circinatus.*' 

Suooi'NEUS—Of an amber colour ; yellow, 
with a little grey. 

Scrcxn'sus— Appearing as if a part were cut 
off at the extremity. 

Suooo'sus— See " Succulent." 

SuoouBOUS—Leaves are said to be snccubous 
when the anterior margin of each leaf, 
as set on the branches, passes beneath 
the posterior margin of that which suc- 
ceeds it. 

Sik/oubus {Succiimbo, to couch down) — ^The 
stipularaprendagesof certain Hepaticse. 
(See also '*Succubous.*') 

Suo'cuLENT, Suooulek'tus — When the 
cellular tissue is abundant and replete 
with juices. 

Suck'eb— A branch (surculus) originating 
on a subterranean portion of a stem, 
and rising above ground. Also a 
tubercular process (haustorium) on the 
stems of certain flowering parasites, by 
which they imbibe nourishment from 
the plants to which they attach them- 
selves. 

Sudori'fic— Havingthe power of producing 
perspiration. The leaves of the com- 
mon Sage are said to have this property.. 

SuDORUS— Full of moisture {sudor). 

SUFFRUTES'OENT, SUFPEUTES'OKNS, SUFFRU- 

Tico'sus — Possessing the character of 
anundershrub. Suffru'tbx— An under- 
shrub. 

Sufful'tur— When some part is so seated 
beneath another as to appear as if it 
somewhat supported or propped it up. 

SUOAB is one of the principal OTganised con- 
tents of cells. It is of two kinds, the 
one called cane sugar, and the other 
grape sugar. It usually exists dissolved 
m the sap. It is found abundantly in 
growing parts, in fruits, and in germi- 
nating seeds. 

Sul'cate, Sdlca'tus— Marked by depressed 
parallel lines; furrowed. Sul'ous — A 
furrow. 

Sulphu'rbus, Sulphu'rbous— a pale tint 
of pure yellow. 

Sultanas, Drying of— See " Currants** 

Sufkraxil'lart, Super axilla'ris— See 
" Supra-axillary.** JSee the flowers of 
Solanum nigrum, which are frequently 
so.) 

SuFBR-coMPOS'iTUS— More than simply com- 
pound. 

SuPKRFiciA'Bius— Upon the surface of an 
organ. 

Supeb'flua — An order in the class Syn^e- 
nesia of the Linnsean system ; contam- 
ing plants whose capitula have the 
florets of the disk hermaphrodite, and 
those of the ray female. 

Supe'rior — Growing above anything. A 
calyx is haZf-superior when it appears 
to grow from above the base of the 
ovary ; and absolutely superior when 
it appears to grow from the top of the 
ovary. On the contrary, the ovar^ is 
superior when it grows above the oiigin 
- of the calyx. 



Supi'nus (Lying on the back, face 
upwards) — Synonym for " Procum- 
bens.** 

Suppurate— To generate matter. 

Supra- axii/lart, Supra-axilla'bis- 
Somewhat higher than the axil. This 
is frequently the case with the inflores* 
oence of PhyUanthus Ferdinandi, 

SUPRA-DBOOM'POUND, SuPRA-DECX»CPO'8ITU8 

— Where the extent to which a leaf is 
'* Decompounded'* cannot be definitely 
remarked. 

Supra-folia'ceus— Placed higher upon a 
branch than a particular leaf. 

Supra-fo'lius— Growing upon a leaf. 

Surouli'gerus— Producing a sucker, or 
assuminir the appearance of a sucker. 
Surculus — A sucker; ayoung prostrate 
stem in some Mouses. 

Sur'suh (UpwardB) — Directed upwards and 
forwards. 

Subpen'ded, Suspen'sus (Hung up>— 
Attached somewhere between base 
and apex ; and sometimes restricted to 
cases where the apex is directed down- 
wards. 

Suspen'sor— A very delicate cellular cord 
by which some embryos appear to be 
attached to the apex of the nucleus. 

Su'ture, Sutu'ra (A seam)— The plane of 
junction between contiguous parts, fre- 
quently^ indicated superficially by a 
line, either elevated or depressed. 
Suturarius — Possessing a suture. 
Sutural, Suturalis— Bearing some 
relation to the suture. 

Sychnooar'pus— Where a plant produoei 
fruit many times without perishing, 
as in the case of trees, shrubs, and 
perennials. 

Syco'nium. Sy'oonus (A fig)— An aggre- 
gate fruit where many flowers nave 
been develoi>ed upon a fleshy recep- 
tacle, which is either a flattened disL 
as in Dorstenia, or forms a nearly-closed 
cavity, as in the Fig. 

Stgolli'phytum — A plant where the 
perianth becomes combined with the 
pericarp. 

Sylvat'ious, SYLVEa'TRis— a plant whose 
natural habitat is a wooa or copse. 
(See Asplenium sylvatieum,) 

Symbio'sis- Living together, of dissimilar 
organisms. 

Symme'tria, Sym'metry— When parts are 
so disposed round a centre that a line 
or plane through that centre can sepa- 
rate them into two divisions, in each of 
which the parts are similarl:^ disposed, 
as Syumetran'thus, referring to the 
flower, and Symmetrooar'pus, to the 
fruit. 

Sympeta'lious— When stamens are com- 
bined into an androphorum, and^ by 
adhesion to the petals, give to a strictly 
polypetalous flower the appearance of 
being monopetalous. 

Symphyanthe'rus— Synonym for "Synan- 
the'rus,** "Syngenesius.** Symphyostb'- 
mon— Synonym for ** Monadeli^aa." 
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Stmfht'bia, Stm'phtsib— a growing to- 
gether, or unitixig of parts usually 
aistinct. 

Stmphtto'qtnub, Stmphttothb'lcs— Indi- 
cating adhesion between the calyx and 
pistil ; where the ovary is more or less 
inferior. 

Stmplo'oium, STifPLC/KiVM — Synonym 
for the Ahnulus to the Thecss of 
Ferns. 

STNANTHR(ypHTTUM— A plant whose fruit 
is composed of many carpelsaggregated 
together. 

Stnarmo'phytcs— Synonym for "Gynan- 
drous.*' 

Stncab'pium, Stncab'pum—A fruit com- 
posed of several carpels, which become 
more or less fleshy and cohere together. 
Applied also where the carpels are 
combined by their floral envelopes 
becoming n&<hy. The Sweetsop 
Custard Apple (^nona) is a readj 
example. Stncab'pus— iBearing fruit 
composed of cohering carpels. The 
closters of drupes as they separate 
from a head of fruit of the so called 
Native Bread-fruit, Pamdanus, are 
syoicarps. 

Stnootylvpo'neus— When the cotyledons 
of dicotyledonous plants so cohere 
together as to form a single undivided 
mass. 

Stnb'dbus — Growing on the- angle of a 
stem. 

STNOBNK'siot's, StNGENESUS— Where the 
stamens cohere by their anthers, as in 
.Compositse. 

Stnooho'rion— Synonym for " Caroe- 
rulus." 

Stnobhi'zus— When the point of the 
radicle, in the embyro, adheres to. the 
pensperm. 

Stnstioma'ticus— When a pollen-mass, in 
the Orchidse. U furnished with a 
retinaculum, by which it adheres to the 
stigma. 

Stkzt'oia — The point of junction, above the 
radicle, where opposite cotyledons meet 
in dicotyledonous plants. 

STPH'iLiT'io--U8ef ul in the cure of syphilis. 
In Brazil the roots of Brv/nfelaia 
{Francisea) unifiora have been used as a 
remedy, and there the plant is called 
Vegetable Mercury. 

Systello'phytum— When a persistent calyx 
appears to form part of the fruit. 

Sts'tkm, Ststk'ma— An arrangement of 
natural objects according to prescribed 
rules. SystemaItio, Ststema'tious— 
BeloDging to a system. Thusplants 
are ^stematically arranged in Classes, 
Suibdassea or Alliances ; Natural Orders 
or Families, Svhordert; Tribes, jSii6- 
tribet^ Divitiont, <9uMtvition« ; Genera, 
Subgenera, Sections, Siibseetiona ; 
Specief>. Varieties. If the variety 
generally comes true from seed, it is 
often called a Race. 

Syb'ttlus— Where several styles cohere so 
M to form a single column. 



Tabaoi'nub— Tobacco-coloured ; grey with 
some binary compound of reid with a 
little vellow. Or the plant, or part 
thereof, may be used instead of tobacco 
for some purposes. Olycine tabacina. 

Ta'bks (A rotting away)— A disease which 
produces a gradual decay. Ta'besoeks 
(Wasting away)— Synonym for ** Mar- 
cescens." 

Ta'bula— Synonym for "Pileus" in some 
Fungi. 

Tabula'ted— Consisting of superimposed 
layers, 

TMSiA'ws—iTcenia. a ribbon, and hence 
a tapeworm) — ^Tapeworm-shaped. 

Tala'ba {TcUarium, the winged shoe of 
Mercury)— Synonym for an Ala ^ the 
papilionaceous corolla. 

Ta'lea— A slip or cutting made for the 
purpose of propagating the plant. 

Tanqen\ial— In the direction of a tangent. 
Touching a straight line on the arc of a 
circle. 

Tap-boot— An unbranched tapering mass 
round the descending axis, from which 
fibres are given off in more or less 
abundance. 

Tabdus — Slow. GUmium tardurn, from 
the slow opening of the perichecia. 

Tabta'bbous, Tabta'bbus (Tartarum, the 
tartar-crust in wine vessels)— Where 
the surface is rough and crumbling, as 
in many Lichens. (See Lecanora tar- 
tarea.) 

Taw'ny— Of a dull yellowish tint, obtained 
by mixing orange-yellow with grey. 
(See flowers of the Tawny Day Lily, 
HemerocaUis fuLva. ) 

Taxo'logy, Taxo'nomy, Taxolo'oia. Tax- 
ONO'MIA— That department of Botany 
which embraces the classification of 
plants. 

Teo'mbn (A covering)— See " Secundine." 
Synonym for **Gluma" in grasses. 
Teomen'tum— The outer scales of a 
leaf-bud. Tbgmina'tus — When the 
nucleus is invested by a tegmen or 
covering. 

Te'la (A web of cloth)— Elementary tissue. 

Tblbian'thus— Perfect flower. Synonym 
for " Hermaphroditus." 

Tel'eutospobb — In Uredinee, spore 
formed by abjunction on, but not 
separating from, a sterigma, producing 
in germination, which takes place after 
a resting period, a promycelium. 

Tem'ulentus— Drunken. Applied to the 
grass Loliwn temtUentum, the ** Drun- 
ken Darnel.*' 

Ten'dbil— A modified condition of some 
appendage to the axis of vegetation, 
when it assumes the form of a cord, 
twisting round contiguous objects for 
support, as in the Vine and the 
Vetches. . 

Ten'uis — Slender. Tenuipo'lius — A 
slender, linear leaf. (See Myrtui tenni' 
folia.) 

Tephbo'sius— Of an ash-grey colour ; grey 
much diluted. 
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Teratol'oot— Synonym for "Morphology. " 
To a certain extent it rather treats of 
the malformations or deviations from 
the normal type of structure of plants. 
An excellent account of this subject is 
given by Dr. Maxwell T. Masters in a 
volumn published by the Ray Society. 
He divides the subject under the fol- 
lowing headings, viz. :— 1. Deviation 
from the ordinary arrangement, com- 
prising (a) union of parts (cohesion and 
adhesion) ; (6) independence of organs 
(fission, dialysis, solution); {c) alteration 
of position (displacement, prolification, 
heterotaxy, heterogamy, alteration in 
the direction of organs). 2. Deviations 
from ordinary forms, comprising (a) 
strasimorphy (persistence of juvenile 
forms) ; (6) pleiomorphy (irregular 
peloria); (c) metamorphy (phylTody, 
metamorphy of the floral organs) ; (d) 
heteromorphy (deformities, polymor- 
phy, alteration of colour). 3. Deviation 
from ordinary number--(a) increase of 
number of organs (multiplication of 
axile organs, inflorescence, multiplica- 
tion of foliar organs) ; (&) diminished 
number of organs (suppression of axile 
organs, suppression of foliar organs). 
4. Deviation from ordinary size and 
consistence— (a) hypertrophy (enlarge- 
ment, elongation, enation) ; (6) atrophy 
(abortion, degeneration). 

Teeoi'ne, Tkrci'na — A membrane between 
the secundine and nucleus, but not 
generally allowed to be any more than 
some layer of the regular envelopes to 
the latter. 

Tebb'do— A boring animal. Anv disease 
in plants produced by the Doring of 
insects. 

TE'RETB—An organ, or any part of a plant, 
is so called when the transverse section 
is not angular, nearly cylindrical, but 
somewhat tapering into a very elon- 
gated cone. (See leaves of Dendrohium 
teretifoUum, and the flower-buds of 
Eucalyptus tereticornis, Blue Gum.) 

Tergisper'mus— Synonym for " Dorsif- 
erus," which is the better.term. 

Ter'oum— The back. 

Ter'minal, Termina'lis— Situate at the 
extremity of some part. 

Tbrminol'ogy— Synonym for "Glossology." 

Tbrn— In threes, or in a whorl of three. 

Tbbna'tb, Terna'tus— Arranged by threes, 
about the same part. Terna'to-pijj- 
Na'tus — When three secondary petioles, 
attached to a common petiole, bear 
leaflets arranged in a pinnate manner. 
(See leaves of Queensland Nut, whose 
leaves are in a whorl of 3 or 4, Macor 
damia ternifolia.) 

Tbbra'neus, Terrbs'tris— Growing above 
the surface, on dry land. Terrioole — 
Growing on the earth. 

Tbbrigenus— Bom on the ground— t.e., not 
epiphytal. 

Tessella'ted,Tessella'tus— When colours 
are so Uended in nearly square or 
oblong patches as to . represent an 
appearance of chequer-work. (See the 



bark at the base of the trunk of the 

Moreton Bay Ash, EacaZyptus tessd- 

laris,) 
Tessula'ris {Tessera, a die)— Approaching 

the form of a cube. 
Tes'ta (A pot)— The outer coat of the 

spermoderm. 
Testa'oeous, Testa'ceus— Brownish-yrf. 

low; orange-yellow with much grey; 

brick-dust colour. 

TeSTK/ULA, TESTI<yULATE, TbSTIOULA'TUS- 

Solid and ovate. Tbstio'ulus, Tes'th 
—Synonym for "Anthera." (Seethe 
two oval tubers of many terrestriiJ 
Orchids.) 

Te'ter (Stinking)— Giving out a fcefcid 
odour. 

"Tet'ra— Four in composition. ThTw: 
Tetrachooar'pium— A cluster of four 
spores in certain Alg». Tetracho'- 
TOMUS — When a cyme (in its restrictod 
sense of faspicle) bears four lateral 
peduncles about the terminal flower. 
Tetracoo'cus — A fruit composed of 
fourcocca. Tetradymus — Where eveiy 
alternate lamella of an Agaric is shorter 
than the two contiguous to it, and one 
complete lamella terminates a set of 
four pairs of short and long; also, 
where four cells or cases are combined. 
Tetra'dtnamia, Tetradt'namous— a 
name given to flowers where the 
stamens are six, two of which are 
shorter* than the other four. Tetra'- 
GONOUS, Tetrago'nus — Having four 
angles, not very acute. Tetra'oynoub, 
Tetra'gtnus— Where the four carpek, 
or at least styles, are free. Tetran'* 
DROUS — Having four stamens. Tbi'- 
rahe'drioal— Having four sides. Tbt'- 
RA8P0REB— Certain spores produced m 
fours. 

1?HAL'AMiPL0'RiE (1st series of Polype'talae) 
— Torus small or elongated, rarely 
expanded in a disk. Ovary superior. 
Stamens definite or more frequently 
indefinite. 

Thalamium— Synonym for "Hymenium." 

Thallinb— Composed of, or of the same 
substance as the thallus. 

Tha'llus— A frond or expansion somewhat 
resembling a leaf. 

Thb'oa=As'ou8. 

Thelb'phorus— Covered with, nipple-like 
prominences. 

Thorns — See prickles and spines. 

Thrix, Trichos— Hair. As in the words 
trichocephalus, acitotriche, &c. 

Thtrsb, Thtr'sus— a branched raceme, in 
which the middle branches are longer 
than those above or below th^ 
Thyr'suIiA— Diminutive of " Thyrsus." 
THYRsiP'ERtJB, Thtrsiplo'rus— where 
the inflorescence is a Thyrsus. (See 
Diohorisandra thyrsifiora^ not an nn* 
common garden plant, with deep-blue 
flowers.) 

Ti«EL'LA(ALatinized word from the French 
Tigelle, diminutive of Ttge, a stem)-- 
The portion of the embryo between the 
radicle and cotyledons. TeqmiLa'tub 
—When the tigella is well marked. 
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TtGELLu'iiA — A description of filament in 
the truflBe. 

Tincto'eius— Capable of serving as a 
d^e, as the Indigo Plant, Itydtgofera 
tiTUitoria. 

ToiSB — Ameasure from about five to six feet. 

Tome — A cut or section^ as in the words 
" Isotoma," "Peritoma," &c. 

Tomen'tose, Tomento'sus— Covered with 
tomentum or a closely matted, very 
slightly rigid, and rather short pubes* 
cence, somewhat resembling wool. (See 
Sophora tomentosa, a tall shrub of our 
tropical coast, and frequently planted 
in gardens.) 

Tob'tuous, ToBTUO'sus-^Bent irregularly 
in different directions. 

TOBULo'sua— When a cylindrical body is 
swollen at intervals, somewhat resem- 
bling a cord with knots. 

Tc/BUS (A bed)— The axis on which all 
parts of the floral whorls within the 
calyx are seated. Synonymous with 
"Receptacle." (See the Pink Water 
Lily ; the nuts will be found loose in the 
cavities of its enlarged spongy torus. ) 

Tbachm'a, Trache'a (The windpiFje)— A 
minute cylindrical vessel (tapering at 
the extremities to points) of the 
elementary tissue, composed of mem- 
brane, with one or more spirally 
twisted fibres lining the interior. 
TBACHENEHYMA—Fibro-vascular tissue, 
composed of trachsea, or ducts, with 
markings spirally arranged. 

Tbachycar'pus, Trachtsper'mus — Used 
synonymously in some cases where the 
pericarp is rough with points. 

Trajec/ttlis— When .the connective com- 
pletely separates the anther cells. 

Tra'ma (Yarn) — The tissue of certain Fungi. 

Tbans'verse, Transveb'sus, Transver- 
SA'lts— In a plane perpendicular to the 
axis, or longitudinal direction. (See 
the fruit of the Native Yam, IHoscorea 
transversa. ) 

Trapezo'id, Trape'ziform, Trapezoi'deus, 
Trapezifor'mis— When the sides of 
some iour-sided lamina (as the leaf) 
are unequal. (See leaflets of Adiantvmi 
tra/peziforme.) 

Tree — An arboreous or arborescmt plant 
with a trunk, or single stem, rising 
above the ground. 

Tbi, in compounds, signifies three, as 
Tbiadel'phous, Triadel'phus, when 
the stamens are collected into three 
distinct bundles; Trian'drous, Tri- 
ak'per, Triandrus, having three 
stamens ; Trian'gular, Triangula'ris, 
Triangula'tus, either a plain surface 
approaching a triangle in shape, or a 
solid part whose transveise section 
approaches a triangle with acute 
angles ; Trianthus, when a peduncle J 
bears three flowers. " 

Tbibe, Tri'bus— a group of genera subor- 
dinate to an order. 

Tbi'ca — A form of apothecium, where the 
surface is orbicular, and presents 
spirally disposed and elevated lines. 



Tbioeph'alus — Three-headed. Tbioo'lob 
—Of three colours. (See KyUinga 
trictps and Tritonia tricolor,) 

Tbichi'dium— Hair-like filaments bearrag 
the spores of certain Fungi. Tbicho- 
cab'pus— Where the fruit is covered 
vith hair-like pubescence. Tbicho- 
oeph'alus —Where flowers are collected 
in heads, which are surrounded with 
hair-like appendages. Tbicho'des— 
Resembling hair. Tbicholo'ma-- 
Where the border is furnished with 
hairs. Tbicho'ma- Hair-like filaments 
composing the thallus of certain Alg». 
Tbichogo'nia— The female reproduc- 
tive organs in Batrachosperms. 

Tbichot'omus— When subdivisions of any 
part take place by threes. ^ 

Tbicoc'ous— A fruit composed of three 
cocci. (See fruit of Castor Oil plant.) 

Tbienna'lis, Tbien'nis— Lasting for three 
years. Triparius— Ranged in three 
rows. Trifid. Trifidub— Where the 
incisions extend about half way towards 
the base in a divided lamina. Tri- 
foliate, Trifoliatus, Trifoliub — 
Applied where leaflets are disposed in 
threes at the extremities of their 
petioles, whether in compound or de- 
compound leaves. 

Trifoliola'tus — - Synonym for "Ter- 
natus." 

Tri'gonus— Either triangular, or when a 
transverse section is so. 

Trihila'tus— Having three openings. 

Tri'jug us— Having three pairs of leaflets 
in a pinnate leaf. . 

Tripar'tite, Tripartiius — Divided into 
three portions. 

Triplinervatus— When a prominent nerve 
branches off on either side of the midrib 
of a leaf near the base, the other nerves 
being coniparatively small. 

Trip'terus— Furnished with three wings. 

Trique'trus— With three faces and edges. 
(See the leaves of Xanthorrhcea arboreal 
cmmon Grass-tree.) 

Triquina'tus— When the lower divisions 
of a 1 ipinnate leaf are trifid. 

Tris'tis (Sad)— Of a dingy or dull colour. 

Trisulca'tus— Marked by three depressed 
lines or furrows (See the Duck- weed, 
Lemna trisulca.) 

Triter'nate, Triterna'tus — Where the 
petiole becoming twice compound in a 
ternate manner each partial petiole 
bears three leaflets. 

Triv'ial, Trivia'lis — The common or 
specific name given in addition to the 
generic name of a plant. 

Trochlea'ris— Pulley-shaped. 

Tropis— In Greek compounds, signifies the 
keel of a papilionaceous flower, or any 
part resembling it. 

Trun'cate, Trunca'tcs — Terminating 
abruptly, as though it had been 
shortened by the removal of the ex- 
tremity. Truncatularis, Tbunoula- 
TUB. — Slightly truncate. Example : 
Epiphyllum tmnccatwnt. 
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Tbvn'oub, l^URK— The mfthi stem, with- 
ont'thebranohes. 

Tbuss is the Doridt term for wiiat the 
'botanist colls an umbel of flowers. >At 
Qaeensland Horticulturail Exhibitions 
the tenm "tmss" and "spike" are 
used to raclnde all kind<i of inflorescence, 
which, to say the least of it, is very 
confusing. 

Tbt'ma — A form of fruit. Drupaceous, 
superic»r, bv abortion one-celled, one- 
seeded, witli a two-valved indehiscent 
endocorp, and a coriaceoas or fleshy 
▼alvelesB sareocarp. Example, the 
WiQnut {Jufflam). 

TuBiEFOR'Mis, ToBA'TUs— Trurapet-flhaiped. 

Tube, Tu'^ns— The tubular portion formad 
by the cohesion of the subordinate 
parts ccrmpoaing a floral whorl, lus the 
part df a gamo-sepalous or petalous, 
tadyx or corolla, formed by the uniomof 
the edges of the sepals or ' pet^ds. The 
staminal tnbe is formed from the co- 
hesion of the filaments in monadel- 
phouB flowers. 

Tu'EHB—Tbis term is applied to a short, 
thick, inoce or Jess succulent rootstock 
or rhizome, as well as to a. root of that 
shape, al^ongh some botanists pro- 
pose to restrict its meaning: to .the* one 
(or the ether. An Orehis tuber^ called 
by some a Knobt is an annuid tuberous 
rootstock with one bud at the top. 
The potato ii an annual tuberous. root- 
stock with several buds. (Examine the 
roots of the Fringe Violet, Thyscmotttt 
tuherostcSj also.) 

TEu'BEBOLB, TuBER'cuLUM-^A small wart- 
like excrescence. Tu'bebcled, Tubeb- 
cula'tus — Covered with tubercles. 
Tubkr'cdlab, TuBBBCULo'sua— Having 
-swollen. appendages, or excrescences. 

Tubi, Tu'buli— The pores of certain Fungi ; 
also ringed tubes found in the globule 
of a CharcL 

Tdbiflo'rus — Where the tube of a mono- 
petalous corolla is very long. Tubifob' 
ifis— Resembling a tube. Tubil'lus— 
Elonga;ted cells of cellular tissue. 
Tu'BCLAB— Hollow and cylindrical. 
(See the flowers of lochroma tubulosa.) 

TcOTA'Ne — When leaves, during sleep, In- 
cline downwards, and i^ppear, as it 
wer^ to protect the stem. 

To'JiiDUS— Swollen. Synopym for "In- 
flatus." 

Tu'NiOA — A loose membranous dcin invest- 
ing some organ ; synonym ior "Sper* 
moderm." The pendium of some Fungi. 
TuNiCATUS j(Coated)— When invested 
with a tunica. 

TuB'BiNATB, Tdbbina*tus— Top-shaped. 

TuBFA'oEus, Tdm^bus— Used as "Torfia- 
ceus," growing m bogs. 

TuB'oiDUS— Swollen ; thick, and as if 
^BWoUen, but not inflicted with air. 

Tu'sio (A tendril)— The early stave of a 
sucker when invested by leaf-icales. 
TuB!iONiFmn»— Thnrowing up'toriones, 
as the Asparagus plant 

Tth'panuh— Adrmn. AmemfatMiBoIesing 
the mouth of the thecse in some Mosses. 



ULicrmc/suB, ULifiON'A'Biush'Ghrowing ii 
marshy places, as Seta^indUtvSAginota. 
a httle Lycopodinons plant, plentira 
around the swamps of StcKdhroke 
Island. 

Ux^VA (A-man^savm)— BstinMitedatahoiil 
twenty^our inches. ULNARia— Of the 
length of an ulna. 

XTlothbix— In hair-like crisped linear 
divisions. 

Uii'BBL,UifBEL'LA — A foKmol tdflorescence, 
in which all the peditels start •from the 
smnmit of the peduncle. UiiBBLLA'nJS 
— When tfafe infleirescenee is 4n umbels, 
or approaches to such a dii^position of 
the > flowers. •Umbellh^erus— iBeaiiBg 
umbels. An umbel is said to be miplt 
when each d its branches or ra^bttxt 
a single flower; aompovmd wnen^each 
ray bears a pa/rtial umM or umbellnla. 
(See the inflorescence of the Ordei 
Umbellifers, also of the lov^fy garden 
plant Agapcmthut wnbellcauSf the 
African Lily or Love-flower. ) 

Um'bbb — A dark-brown ; grey with a little 
red. 

XTxBiL^iOAirOORD (UmhiHous, the navd)* 
Synonjrm for *^* Funiculair^clMra.'* 
UMBil'ioatb, TJMBiiiiOA'TXfs— Having 
a depression in the centre. Also 
tumbUicus, a boss) with an elevation 
mthe centre ; synonym f(ir "Peltate." 

Um'bo (A>boss)--Synonym lor "UmbiUcus'' 
when aapplied to a central elevation. 
Umbona'ttjs — Furnished with an 
umbo. Umbonulatcs— W'l>enaQtnrt» i 
is very smalL (See the f ruit-of Canmam J 
undxmaiue, one of tlie so-called Ntldn I 
Pomegranates.) • ] 

UMBRA'cuLUM—flaving the ;geneml form 
of an \rarbrella. Umbraodufob'iob-* ' 
Umbrella-shaped. 

Umbrati'oolub — gpoBtaneously vegetat- 
ing in dhady situations. 

UMBRrNUS— The colour ol umber. 

Umbbo'sus — Applied to shade4ovingplaat8, 
as Avplenium wanbroswrn, 

U-nanoula'tus— When » stem. Ice, has a 
projectiDg line or angle along one side 
only. 

Unca'tus— Hooked, bent, or Trecnrved at 
the top like « hook. UNOvounB. 
Unoinatub-— Syncmymifor "Unoatus.'' 

XJn'oia (An inch)-- About an inch kmg. 
XJffmAUB—Ot the femgth expressed by 
"Uncia." 

U^OTUC/sirs— ^Greasy. 

UK^UB—A'heok. 

XJtlDA'TUS, UNDOBUS', UNDlTLATUB-T-^Wavy, 

waved. Bynonym ftir " IR epwiduB. ** 
U>NinnsHRUB>-A >piaBt onily pBrtlallr 
shrubl:^, the ends of thoe newfy-fefmed 
branch^ eontimiiBg KeriiaceoaB, and 
dying away in winter. 
^TtemiffviATK, UNemoui/iiBis, Unaviou- 
LA'TUS— Furnished- with « chtw. US'- 
'OmB— Aielaw ; alio abost'thelenglkcl 
the finger-naill orhatf-an-mch. 
lTNiOAFSULA^iaB^-4>nDpoBed of « ^dnfle 
capsule. TJNiOEUiTTLA'iiiB-^CoBmoeed 
of a emgle •cell. VvtomJOBr-^ one 
uniform tint Uni'ous— Where <here 
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is only'one of a particular port specified. 
Uniplo'rus — Supporting or «ubtend- 
mg a siiigle flower. Unifolia'tdb, 
UNiFcyuus — Bearinfif only a «i&gk leaf. 
TJnifolioatus — Whore a peduncle 
supports a single leaflet, diAtiuguished 
ae such by beiag articulate to it. 
XJnige'nus — Putting iorth leaves once 
only in tfae year. 

Unijuoa'tus, UNiJu'aDS--A pinnate form 
with only a single pair of subordinate 
parts. Unilabia'tub— An iraegnlar 
xno»opetak>uscoroUa. with only one Hp. 
A monopetalous ooroIU, slit on one side, 
as in the "ligulate" florets of Oom- 
positse. UNiLAT'ERALis—Either dis- 
-posed along one ude, or entirely form- 
ing one side. Unilo'culak, Unilocu- 
xa'eis— 'With one cell only. Uniovu- 
la'tub — ^Whcn a cell in the pericarp 
contains only one ovule. For example 
see Brwnsfelsia {Franciseca) wm^Arra, 

TJkstbatified — Applied to a X'icben 
thallus in which the normal layers 
cannot be distinctly seen, but are con- 
fused. 

Uba— ^In Greek compounds, sigodfies a tail 
or tail-like process. 

TJbce'olate, Ubceola'eis, Ubcbola'tus— 
Shaped somewhat like a pitcher with a 
contracted mouth. Urce'olus — A 
membranous or cartilaginous tube, 
swollen below, and more or less con- 
tracted above. (See flowers of Jjpomcea 
urceolata.) 

XT'BBNS— Stinging, as tlie English Nettle, 
Urtica wrens, 

Ub*na, Ubn— The theca or spore-case of 
Mosses. The base of a pyxidium. 

Ub'tus— Scorched. Ubtulatb— Blackened, 
as the com smuts, XJatilcbgo, 

rpTEBUS (The womb)— Synen3rm for 
««V(dTa." U'tebine— Belonging to the 
womb. Catechu, a product of Acacia 
catechu, has been used in uterine 
lisemorriii^fes. 

Utri'cle, Ubti'ole, Ubtbi'culus— a small 
superior, membranous, and monosper- 
mous pericarp, dehiscing by a trans- 
verse incision. This differs from the 
pyxidium in texture, bein^ strictly 
sunple— i.c., not proceeding from an 
ovary with obliterated dissepiments. 
For example, take the fruit of any 
species of Amarantus or Chenopodiwn, 
Also, a little bladder filled with air, 
attached to certahi aquatic plants. 
Utbiodlc/bus— Bearing many of the 
air Uadders termed ** utrioaUuns." 

"UvA'Bius, XTviF'BBUS, ITviFOB'inB— Com- 
posed of round parts connected by a 
support, like a bunch ^ grapes. 



Taccawus-^Cow herb. (See Saponaria 
va>ccarta. Cow herb; so efllled'm>m the 
Isit&ti that it possessed the power of 
exciting the lacteal secretion m cows.) 

Tac/ci'nub (Belottgingr to a cow)— Of a dun 
colour. 



Vaoil'lanb (Waving) — Synonym for 
"Versatilis." 

VACUOLB-'Drops which are seen in the 
interior of the protoplasm of cells. 

Va'ouub (Void)— When an organ is without 
some ^art which is usuaUy present 
within it, or with it, as a carpel without 
ovules, a bract without a flower-bud. 

Yagipob'mis— Possessing no well-defined 
form. Yag^nebyis — Where the nerves 
are irregularly disposed, . in various 
directi<ms, as m the leaves of Bucculent 
I^lanfts. V 

Vaoi'na-tA sheath. Also any part which 
completely surrounds anotber, Yagi'- 
NAUS— Assuming the conditions of a 
vagina. Vaoina'tus— Surrounded by a 
vagina. Vaginel'la— Where a vagina 
is very small. Vagin'ula--A small 
sheath at the base of the seta in 
Mosses. 

Va'gus pandering or incoii8taat)^Pro- 
oeeding in no definite direction. (See 
inflorescence of ArisUda vagemt,) 

Valle'cula (Diminutive from Vailis, a 
valley) — A depressed space (interstice) 
' between the primary ridges on the fruit 
cH Umbell£fer». 

Valve, Vax'va — Distinct portions of cer- 
tain organs (as in anthers and pericarps) 
which become detached by regular 
dehiscence along definite lines of future. 
Valyaoeus- Fumidhed with valves. 
Valvate, Valvabis, Valvatus— 
When contiguous organs, or similar 
subordinate parts, touch each other 
along the edg<^ without overlapping. 
Valveanub — When a partition eman- 
ates from the expansion of the inner 
substance of a valve. 

Vabia'bilis, Va'bians — Presenting a 
variety in character; as when leaves 
are variously modified on the same 
plant : Example : DaJUia variahUU, 

Vab'icobe— Swdkn here and Athene. 

Va'biegamd, Vabiboa'tus, Vabtcs— 
Where ocNOurs are disposed in irregular 
patches. (See the flowers of Bwuhinia 
^variefftcta,) 

VABfETY, v aei'etab — An individual 
possessing a form to a oertiun degree 
modified from that wfaioh is considered 
to be most characteristic of the 8X)ecies. 
As for example, take Viifusa rosea, var. 
ooeUaia; this m a variety of Vinca rosea 
with a red eye-Mke centre to the flower. 

VABfFOLnjs— Bessessing leaves of (Hf- 
f erent forms. 

VABf OLA (The pntule of small-pox)— A 
shield m Lichens. 

Va'bius (Changei^ble) — Where colour 
gradually changes from one tint to 
another. 

^Afi'OULAB, VAdOULA'BW, VASCULO'StTS— 

{Vas, a vessel). Oontoining vessels. 
VABCULAB Stbtbh- Those interior 
portions 6f' any plant in w^iicii vessels 
<Micur. Vab'oultjm — Synonym for 
•*Asoidium:" 

VAfin>uo*TtTS— Synonym for "Kaphe." 

Vault'ed— See '*Fomicatus.** 
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Veil— A membrane which invests the 
theoa in Mosses, and whiob, by the 
growth of the seta and expansion of 
the theca. is ruptur^ and carried up 
upon the lid ; also a membrane which 
invests the pileus and is connected 
with the stipes of certain Fungi. 
Velamina'bis— When in anther de- 
hisces by the rolling up of one side uf a 
cell from base to apex. Vkla'tus— 
Veiled. 

Vein—A bundle of fibro-vascular tissue 
penetrating a leaf or foliaceous appen- 
dage. Vbin'lbss— Possessing no veins. 
VEiN'LBT--The smallest ramification 
of a vein. Ve'n A--A vein. Vena'tion, 
Vena'tio — The arrangement of veins. 
VENo'surf— With many veins. Example, 
Verbena venosa. 

Vel'lus— A fleece, Velu'men— Velvet ; a 
coating of close soft hair. Vblu'tinus, 
Vblutino'sus— Vel vety ; with a surface 
resembling velvet, being coated w ith vel- 
umen jis the fronds of Notholcena veUea, 

Ve'lum— The veil in certain Fungi. 

Veneni'febus — Producing poisonous 
matter, as Zanthoxylwn veneficum, a 
poisonous tree of Tropical Quetnsland. 

Ven'tbal, Vbntba'lis— Used in contra- 
distinction to **Dors.al." Thus, in a 
pericarp formed from a single carpel, 
the " vf-ntral suture " would oe the line 
of union between the placentiferous 
edges. Ventbicose', VRNTBKxysus 
(Big-bellied)— Swelling out en f'Ue side. 
VKNTBicuLO'srs— Slightly ventricose. 

VEN'uLiE-coMMu'KES— Anastomosing vein- 
lets. 

Venulo'so-hinoi'deus— When equal and 
curved veins proceed parallel to each 
other from the midrib to the margin. 

Venulo'so-nervo'sus — When straight 
parallel veins are connected by cross 
veinlets. 

Venus'tus— Lovely, charming, beautiful, 
as the flowers of Bigncmia venvsta. 

Vebmicula'bis— Worm-shaped. Vebmicu- 
la'tos — Covered with contorted worm- 
like elevations. 

Veb'mifuge— That which expels worms. 

Ver'nal, Vebna'lis, Veb'nus— Belongiug 
to spring ; appearing at spring time. 

Vebna'tion, Vebna'tio— The manner in 
which leaves are di8ix>8ed in the bud. 

Vernico'sus— When a surface appears 
polished, as if by varnish. (See 
Cyath78 vernicosus.) 
. Veb'pa — An old Roman name, synonymous 
with " Phallus." 

Verru'ca—A wart ; also the perithsecium 
of some Fungi Vebbu'c^fobmis— 
Resembling a wart. Vebeuco'sus — 
Warty. Verbuculo'sus— Where the 
TK arts are small and abundant. 
, Veb'satile, VERSAT'iLis—When a part is 
so slightly attached to its f«upport that 
it readily swings to and fro. (See 
anthers of Oa/rdenia flower.) 

Versioo'lor — Possessing several tints of 
colour, or appearing differently coloured 
in different positions. (See OxoUis 
versicolor.) 



VBBsiroB'ms— Changing its shape as it 
grows old. 

Vbbsipal'uub— A palmate arrangement, in 
which the divisions are not all in the 
same plane. 

Veb'tebrate, Vebtebba'tus— Distinctly i 
articulated, and often more or less 
contracted at intervals. 

Veb'tex (The top or uttermost point) — ^Any 
upper extremity. The pileos of certain 
Fnogi. 

Ver'tioal— Perpendicular. 

Ver'ticel, Vebticil'lus— a whorl. Ver- 
tioil'laster— When short cymes in the 
axils of opposite leaves give to the 
inflorescence of Labiatae the appearance 
of their flowers being disposed in whorls. 
Vebti'cillate, Vertioilla'ttjs — 
Whorled. Vebticilliflo'bus— When 
whorls of flowers have a spiked arrange- 
ment. Verticillato-pinnatiseotus— 
Where certain sessile leaves are sub- 
divided into numerous filiform pin- 
nately arranged segments, which assume 
an appearance as if they were whorled 
about the stem. (See the small scales 
which take the place of leaves at the 
articulations of the branchlets of our 
Oaks, Casuarina,) 

Veb'tilin'ear— Having straight lines. 

Verucula'tus— Cylindrical and somewhat 
pointed. 

Ves'icant— To raise blisters. The root of 
the Horse Radish tree has this property. 

Vesic'atorius— Producing blisters whtn 
applied to the skin. Ve'siclb— 1 
bladder-like cavity filled with air. 
Vesi'oular, Vesicul^for'mis, Vesi- 
cula'ris, Vesicula'tus — Bladdery. 
Vbsiculif'erus— Supporting or con- 
taining bladders. 

Vesperti'nus— ApptarinK or expanding in 
the evening ; or V espertil'io, the 
specific name of the Queensland Cork- 
tree, so named {ErjfUirina ve9pertUio) 
from the leaflets resembling a hat on 
the wing. 

Vbs'sel — A Cell which assumes alengthened 
tubular condition. 

Vexil'lary, VBXiLLA'Ri8~The arrange- 
ment of the petals in the aestivation of 
a papilionaceous flower. Vbxilla'tus 
— ^When a papilionaceous flower has a 
large standard. Vexil'lum— A stand- 
da ra, as Vigna vexiUuta, 

Vi'BBATiLE— That moves to and fro, or 
vibrates. 

Vice'ni (Twenty)— In twenties. 

Vigi'll«— Applied to the periods during 
which certain plants gradually expand 
and close their flowers daily. 

Villose', Villif'erus, Villo-sus— Covered 
with long weak hairs. Villos'itt— A 
covering of long weak hair, as Pultenaa 
villosa. 

Vi'men (A twig)— A long flexible shoot 
ViMi'NEOua, ViMi'NEUS — Fumished 
with long flexible twigs, as many of the 
Odiers. 

Vinea'us— Growing naturally in vine- 
yards. 
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ViNO'sus—Of the colour of red wine ; dirty 
pale red ; red with much grey. 

Vi'OLKT, Viola'oeus— Of a violet colour; 
blue with a little red. Violaces'cens— 
With a pale violet tinge. 

Vi'bens— Green. Vires'cens— Somewhat 
green. Vi'ridis— Green. Vi'bor— 
. Greenness. 

Vir'qate, Virga'tus— Twig-like. Vir- 
gul'tum-^A twig, as Gompholobmm 
virgatum. 

Virgdj'ens— Having attained the state of 
flowering. 

Virides'cens— Synonym for " Virescens." 

ViRiDi'N A— Synonym for *'Chlorophylla." 

Vi'ror — Greenness. 

ViRO'sus (Venomous) — With a noisome 
smell ; rank, poisonous. 

Vis'ciD, Vis'ciDUS, Viaoo'sus— Coated 
with a tenacious juice, as the fruit of 
any of the Mistletoe, and young shoots 
of the viscid Hop-bush. 

Vitel'linus— The colour of the yolk of an 
egg ; orange with a little grey. 

Vitel'lus (The yolk of an egg)— The 
thickened sac within the nucleus which 
contains the amnios; has been also 
described as any portion attached to 
the embryo, not distinctly referable to 
radicle, cotyledon, or plumule. The 
oily substance adhering to the spores of 
Lycopodiaceae. 

ViTi'coLUS— Living on or within the vine. 

ViTi'cuLA— Synonym for "Surculus." 
ViTicuLOSUS- -Producing viticulse. 

Vi'treus— Transparent. 

Vi'tricus — Looking like glass. 

Vrr'TA — A narrow elongated receptacle of 
aromatic oil, of which there are often 
several longitudinally and regularly 
disposed in the spermoderm in Umbelli- 
ferae. In a transverse section of the 
fruit they appear as brown dots 
between the pencarf) and albumen. 

Vitta'tus— Striped longitudinally. 

Vivip'arous— Bearing young plants in 
place of flowers and seeds. (See 
A»plenium viviparum,) 

Volu'bilis — Twisting spirally round a sup- 
port. (See the stems of plant called 
Climbing Iceplant or Lamb's- tails, 
BoiLSsinffatdtia haseUoides.) 

Volu'tus— KoUed up in anjr direction. 

Vol'va — A membrane which completely 
invests certain Fungi in their early 
stages, and which bursts open as the 
contents develop. 

VuLPiNUS— Of a fox, fox-coloured, as 
LerUinus vulpinus. 



Warts— Hard or firm excrescences. 

Whorl — Any set of organs or appendages 
arranged in a circle round an axis, and 
in, or very nearly in, a plane perpen- 
dicular to it. Whorlbd — Synonym 
for "Verticillate." 

Wort— A term app'.ied to plants generally, 
and sometimes especially to those of 
herbaceous habit. Also used to desig- 
nate a sweet infusion of malt or grain. 
Chaucer's "Wortes" applies to culti- 
vated plants generally. 



Xanthophyll', Xanthophyl'lum — A 
yellow colouring matter in plants. 
Xarithorrhcea, the Grass-tree, received 
its name from the yellow resin which it 
exudes. 

Xebampeli'nus— A very dull brown red; 
red with much grey. See Polystictus 
xerairrmelinua. 

Xe'ros — Dry, as in Xerotes, 

Xi'PHOPHYLLUS — Having sword • shaped 
leaves, or ensiform leaves. 

Xylooar'pus — When fruit becomes hard 
and woody. 

Xylo'dia, Xylo'didm— The fruit of Ana- 
cardium, unsymmetrical, monosper- 
mous, woody, and seated on. a fleshy 
support. Also synonym for' "Ache- 
nium.'* (See fruit of Semecarpus ana- 
cardium, a common tree of our tropical 
coast, and also planted in many places 
about Brisbane.) 

Xylomy'ces — Fungi which grow upon 
wood or bark. 



Zo'NATUS, Zoned.— Applied to organs when ' 
the colour is in bands. (See the leaves 
of the horseshoe Pelargonium^ P, 
zonale.) 

Zoo'OARP, Zoadu'la, Zoosper'ma— The 
spores of certain Algae, which are for a 
time endowed with powers of locomo- 
tion. 

Z00GL.EA — A colouring embedded in a 
gelatinous substance, as some Algae. 

Zo'oGONiDiA — Gonidia endowed with active 
- motion. 

Zo'ospORANGiUM, ZoospoRANGE— Sporan- 
gium enclosing zoospores. 

Zo'osPORES — Locomotive motile spores. 

Zy'gos— A yoke, as Zygophyllum, 

Zy'gospores— A spore resulting from con- 
jugation. 
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HORTICULTURAL NOTES, Etc. 



APHIDES.— See " Disease? of Plants, and How to Cheek Them/' 

ASPABAGHS. — This useful vegetable is not as frequently found in 
Queensland market gardens as one could desire. In case this may be from 
a want of tlie knowledge as to how to prepare a bed, directions are given : 
—The soil should be trenched 2 or 3 ft. deep, and manure be very liberally 
mixed in during the trenching. If the soil be light and open, nothing 
more will be required, but if heavy it should have sand added and charred 
vegetable refuse, so as to bring it into a friable state. If very heavy, take 
out the soil to the depth of 3 ft., rejecting all that is not in an ameliorated 
condition, which may not be more than the top spit, and mix with this an 
equal quantity of turfy light loam, vegetable soil or refuse at least half 
decayed, or leaf soil and well-decayed manure, the whole being thoroughly 
incorporated and a fifth part of sand added, and with this compost fill up 
the space intended to be pjianted a foot higher than the general ground level 
to allow for settling. Plant 1-year-old plants in about July or August, in 
beds 4 ft. wide with 2 ft. alleys between them, three rows to be in a bed 
and the plants 1 ft. apart. If large heads are wanted, plant in rows 3 ft. 
apart and the plants 1| ft. asunder. Seed may be sown and the plants 
thinned out to a proper distance. See that the bed is well drained^ 

CAPER PLAKT.— Mr. Hill had a nice healthy plant of this in the 
botanic garden ; it was, however, lost by being removed, and I cannot find 
that plants have since been introduced, Besides its economic uses, this 
plant is showy, and well worthy of a place in the garden. It produces fruit 
in abundance, and the seeds germinate freely; but being very liable to damp 
off, another mode of propagation may be pointed out : The plant is deciduous. 
When it first breaks forth into leaf in the spring, take off the young shoots 
when about an inch long with the thumb and finger, and dibble these into 
a pot of compost made of sand (white), three parts, and charcoal (powdered 
or broken fine), one part, and place in frame or greenhouse ; these will soon 
form roots, and may then be potted off in the ordinary manner. 

CASSAVA MEAL is prepared from both the " Bitter Cassava Boot," 
Manihot utilUsima, and the ** Sweet Cassava Root," Mamihot AipL 
The root is grated, by which the cells> containing the juice and starch- 
g[rain«, are broken up. The grated material is placed under pressure, some- 
times with water pouring through it. The pressure squeezes out all the 
juioe, while a certain proportion q£ the starcn^grains passes, over with the 
liquor. The substance left under pressure consists. chiefly of the cell-walls 
broken up, but also o£ some starch -grains. This, is Cassava meal, which, is 
dried on hot plates and made into Cassava cakea. The liq^uor whieh passes 
away under pressure, being the pure juice only,, or the juice mixed with 
water, is allowed to stand for some time, when the stardh settles to the 
bottom, and the liqu(»;.is poured <k£E. The starch-grain», as seen under 
the microscope, are mullar-shaped. This is Cassava starch proper^ as 
distinguished from Cassava meaL — Ex.. Jamaica Bot. Bulletin,. 1892. 

COCONUT FIBRE DUST.— When bought ife willbe found a mixture 
of hairvlik« fibres and neddish dust. It is this dust which is so. excellent a 
maketitl for misiog with th« soils.tD> be used for pattioig fems^ and, iadeed^ 
most j^antEL Fon strikingr <)uttings« k is. most useful. A portion of the 
XDore ncbrouB part^is fonmd to be Si very useful material for placing over the 
csooka used icor pot^drainsga,^ to poreviait? the soil fcmn gmng down and 
iiloggiiig' «p theidsamagei/ 
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CUEEANTS, SULTANAS, EAISINS, DEYING OF.— C«rrfl»<*.— 
Sultanas, which -are almost identical with currants, will take about eif^lut 
days to dry, require no dipping, and should be turned about the third day. 
Currants ary in a somewhat shorter time, but all depends upon the weather 
and the condition of the fruit. In all ca^es the fruit for raisins or currants 
should be perfectly ripe, without the slightest suspicion of acidity about it. 
Probably broad paling trays are best. Three palings will make a tray, and 
two pieces of 3 z 3 in. deal batten will ^erye at the ends to nail the pailings 
to. Three to four tons of green fruit will make one ton of dry product. 
Irrigated fruit giyes a lesser weight than that which i? raised without irri- 
gation Grapes raised upon rich sandy calcareous land will be large, heayy, 
and meaty. BaUint. — Muscats require an exposure to the full heat of the 
BUD for about fourteen days, and should be turned over about the fifth or 
sixth day. If to be dried in bunches, the grapes must not be dipped in 
boiling lye, because the bloom will be destroyed. .Pudding r lisins may be 
dipped for fifteen seconds in boiling lye mide with 1 lb. of washing soda to 
ten gallons of ^ater, and then rinsed for ten seconds in hot clean water to 
remove the soda. This will cause minute cracks all over the berries, and 
they will dry in less than a fortnight. The fruit should not dry up till it 
becomei brittle, but should be somewhat ** meaty." When dry enough, and 
before being ** sweated," the berries should be run through the " stemmer," 
and next through the winnower to take out the stems. Then the fruit has 
to be put in heaps to sweat, which will take out any excess moisture from 
berries not dry enough, and will moisten those that are too dry. 

CUTTINGS.— In preparing these, as a rule it is advisable to cut close 
below a knot or joint at the base, because roots are in most cases formed most 
readily from thence. This, however, is not always the case, as will be seen 
by looking at the prostrate stems of verbenas and similar plants during 
very wet weather ; here roots will be observed coming out all along the inter- 
nodes, thus it will be quite immaterial where the incision be made. Cuttings 
of succulent plants should not be planted immediately after being cut ; it is 
better to allow time for the wound to dry ; if the day be dry, an hour will 
do this ; if wet, allow a longer time. 

DAHLIAS. — The four classes into which Dahlias are divided by the 
Florist are Show, Fancy, Bouquet or Pompone, and Single-flowered. Show 
Dahlias are all double, and require to have large flowers of the most perfect 
form to be considered good. Selfs and pale-coloured flowers, edged or 
tipped with a darker colour, are included under Show varieties Flowers 
of a similar size, but having florets dark -coloured at the base, and tipped or 
striped with a paler colour or white, are known as Fancy varieties. The 
Bouquet or Pompone, also those sometimes termed the Bedding section, 
have double flowers of a much smaller size ; yarious colours are included, 
and all are invariably very pretty ; the habit is dwarf and compact, consti- 
tuting these the best for beading purposes, and the flowers are most useful 
for cutting when double ones are required. The Single-flowered varieties 
are very popular, and are amongst the most beautiful and useful subjects 
cut flowers.— Dk?^. ofOard, 

DAMPING OFF.— (See "Diseases of Plants, and How to Check 
Them") 

DIANTHUS CAEYOPHYLLUS.-The parent of those lovely flowers, 
Carnations, Picotee, Clove. 

The English Florist classifies these flowers thus : — Bizarret — Flowers 
with whit« ground, rayed or striped from the centre to the circumference, 
with bands of two or three clearly defined different colours or differ^it tints 
of the same oolour. Flaket-^Thdue have also a white ground, but thej are 
only striped or streaked with one oolour. PM*o^ee#-*Instead <^ haring Uieir 
petals longitudinally striped, have them bordered with a different colour 
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from the white or yellow ground, sometimes with the limb spotted or marked 
with the same or a different colour. French Fancies — No importance is 
atta'hed to the presence or absence of fringe to the end of petals. 

The French Florist arranges as — Orenadins — Flowers of medium size, 
single or double, fringed, unicoloured, deep purple, violet, or verging upon 
chestnut brown, all very fragrant. Flamandt— Flowers large, more or less 
double, very round, raised or convex in the centre; pe'als quite entire; 
uniooloured or banded longitudinally with two or three distinctly defined 
colours or tints upon a white ground. Fancies — ^These are subdivided into 
German and English. Petals, either toothed or not, but marked or striped 
with two or three different colours upon a yellow ground of various shades 
in the former, and wholly white in the latter. 

Another writer says — The characteristics of a good Carnation are as 
follow : — The pod {i.e., calyx) should be long, as then the flower is not liable 
to burst it, as is the case when it is short. The flower should be quite 
circular, and rising up gradually towards the centre, so as to form half a 
ball. The outer or guard petals should be large, and few in number, rising 
slightly above the caljrx, then spreading horizontally ; and the other petals 
should be regularly disposed on them, nearly flat, and diminish in size 
towards the centre. The texture of the petals should be thick and wax-like, 
and them arkings distinct and clear, the ground a pure white, any flushing or 
running of the colour being a decided disqualiflcaticn Classes—There are 
three distinct classes, viz. — Bizarres, Flakes, and Selfs. The Bizarres hive 
a clear ground, variously marked and flaked with two or three colours ; of 
these there are crimson, scarlet, and pink-purple varieties, each characterised 
by the distinguishing colours predominating. Flakes have a pure ground, 
flaked with one colour, of which there are scarlet, purple, and rose varieties. 
Selfs should be one coloured, in any shade, but the more defined, the more 
cfE ctive they are. — Diet, of Gard, 

DISEASES OF PLANTS, AND HOW TO CHECK: THEM.— 
This one writer well defines as that slate of the organism in which all the 
organs are not performing their functions in accordance with nature. The 
causes of these diseased conditions in plants may be classed as follow : — 

1. Parasitic fungi and other plants, such as the Dodder, Mistletoe, and 
including that curious root parasite Balanophorajungosa, which attacks the 
roots of the scrub trees in Tropical Queent^laud. 

2. Insects causing galls and fissures in the leaves and bark, as well as 
wounds of any description. 

3. Poisonous gases in the air or soil, as well as any poisonous material 
so placed as to affect the nutrition. 

4 Atmospheric or other conditions so affecting the plant as to alter the 
conditions of nutrition by giving a redundancy or deficiency of nir, light, 
moisture, warmth, <&c. 

Under these heads most of the so-called diseases ofplants find a place. 

Aphioks on Rose-bushes in the Open Garden. — ^The following forms 
A good wash to destroy these and similar in-ects :— ^ lb. of tobacco waste, or 
say 6 lb. of green tobacco leaves, well boiled, and added to about 10 gallons 
of water ; this to be sprayed over the plants. Plants growing in pots may 
be treated thus : — Place the decoction in a tub, invert the plants, and dip 
them into the liquid to the edge of the pots. They are then shaken to and 
fro, to ensure that every insect gets its share of the dip. This makes th^n 
very sick ; and if the plants are left for a quarter of an hour standing to dry, 
the insects die. Then the plants can be rinsed with clean water, and be 
placed back on the benches. 

BoBDEAUX Mixti7BS,Ths Orioik OF.— Great discoveries are frequently 
made by accident, or, at least, by indirect means. It appears that the 
ndzture of comer-sulphate and lime, which is proved to be so valuable for the 
Vine-mildew, ^eronospora, Potato-mildew, as well as for insects, was first of 
all aied in the vineyards near Bordeaux to keep off thieves I The outer 
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lows of the yioes were sprayed wUk tkia sabstanee to reader tJb&.benaea 
distaBtefuI to marauders. After a time it was discovepod that these* 
outer rows did not sufier from the mildew., whilst the inner rows^ which w«rft 
not washed with the copper solution, suffered ;, and this particular mixture, 
sajfr Prof '.^Bor Biley, has since- remained at the head of the cl^ap remediea 
&>r, many fungous disieafles. — Ghrd, Chroniek, AuguBty 1890.. The follow* 
ing is another exteact f rem the same source. It is said to- be^ easier to nuJE» 
than the ordinary Bordeaux Mixture^ and its efEects mere lasting, and it 
does not injure the foliage : — Sulphate of copper, 2 kilos ; water, 1§ litres*. 
DissolTCj and add — Carbonate of soda, 3 kilos.. A precipitate of oxide of 
copper results ; and when this is effected add— Treac£&, 250 to 300 grammesi, 
Stir occasionally, and, after twelve hours, add — ^Water, 1/QO litres. The mixCuier 
may be applied with a spray»pum^. Experiments were made, with this 
mixture in the* garden of the I\ationaI School of Horticulture, YersaiJles. 

D AMPIN a Off. — This term is applied to the- premature decay of the 
leaves, flowers, or stems of plants. Its effects* are most marked on yovmg 
and tender seedlings, when crowded togethear,or placed under unaui table 
atmospheric conditions. Sometimes the cause may be traced to excess of 
moisture that may be suspended in the air or apjdied to the voots. Damping 
off amongst cuttings is often caused by allowing them to become dry, and 
then suddenly applying too much water. The water is generally blamed 
when the actual cause is drought, and the sudden change subsequently 
caused by the water. A temperature in a glass-house or propagating^ frame 
lower than that outside in either case will cause damping by the condensation 
of water on all parts of the plants as they become colder, like the house. 
B^ise the temperaturOj and the moisture becomes suspended. Immediately 
damping is detected amongst tender seedlings they should be separated and 
placed out singly in fresh soil. This will invariably check it, but the opera* 
tion is best performed before damping begins. Other causes, some unknown^ 
affect different plants, and bring about their destruction in this way ; but 
the primary ones are those here indicated. — Diet, of Gard, 

Fbuit Blights, — Dr. M. G. Cooke,, in Gardeners' Chromcle, July, 189S, 
recommends a solution of 2 lb. of sulphate of iron in £ve gallons of water in 
preference to the sulphate of copper, so commonly used, to check the growth 
of G/aogporium and similar blights which attack fruit&. 

GLiEospoEiuM PRUCTiGHNUM, B., or G. luBTicoLOB, B.—It is stated in 
the Gardeners* Chromcle of 21 st October, 1893, that these can be !kept well 
under control by two or three sprayings of potassie sulphide (i oz. to a 
gallon of water), but it must be applied at an early stage of the fungus 
growth. 

London Pubple. — Directly the blossom, is off the a|>ple4rees they should 
be sprayed with London purple in water — I oz. to 10 gallons. As t^ pur]^e 
is heavy and will sink to the bottom, the mixture should be well sttrired all 
the time; If a larger quantity of the powdcD is used, it will Mil the trees. 
The object of spraying this mixture is, of course, to kill the caterpillars of 
the codlin moth, which will be in the top part of the young iruit— in the eye^ 

To destroy the curl-leaf fungus of the peachy apricot, plum. <fcc., and 
also the shothode fungus and the: "scab," which latter attacks pears and 
apples, a solution of 1 oz. of greenstone (sulphate of ironi or copperas) ia one 
gallon of waicar makes ta good remedy. It should Ims applied by means> ^f . a 
oyolone spray ^pump* 

Directly after using the spcav-pump it should be thoroughly cleaned. 
Sonle>SQda.mi^ be dissolved in hot water and run throngL ^'st, and. then 
pure water should be used to wash off the soda. If hoit wates ia used- the 
^rainnth acquired by thebraaa will quieMy evaporate the- filtn:t>£ wattts left, 
and tho appavatus will dry ituelL'rrJLdielatde Observer i, 

MiLDBW ON YiNBB, Bo^Bs, TotMATQBs, iui.^Th^ foUowiog' » nsc^m^ 
mended by awriter 'mGardenera Chremsle ior kci^isig in- cdi^k.wis tnouUi^ 
lome pest : — 1^ lb. quicklime^ 3 Ibi sulphate, of . cci^r, 20 ^alloiis of waters 
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Dissolye the sulphate of copper in cold water for two hours in one vessel, in 
another pour a little water hy decrees on the lime) mixing^ it well till it 
becomes a milky liquid, then pour the latter into the former, stir them well, 
and add to the 20 gallons of water abeady provided, and with this syringe 
tke diseased plants. 

I^BV ATOin WoBMS {Anguillulidts). — This group of microscopic an im aJ a 
give rise to disease in both wild and cultivated plants. They differ from the' 
earth-wormsc and other true worms, and exhibit a mucn lower type of 
gtrueture. They are minute, white or translucent, and usually so small as 
to resemble short, slender pieces of hair, even whei> visible at all without a 
magnifying glass. All those kinds that cause disease in plants are very 
Bunute, and live in the interior of the parts they attack, so that these partji^ 
nrast be cut into, or opened, before the worms are discovered. When seen 
throeiigh a microscope they appear slender, tapering twth ways, but the. front 
end, in wiiich is the mouth, is rather blunt, the hinder end, or tail, is usually 
long, and tapers gradually, or it may bear an extension of the skin along 
one or both sides. There is no head, nor are there limbs or organs of sense^ 
of any kind visible. Tlie mouth opens in front ; on the gullet and intestines 
there are usually two swollen muscular bodies, which serve for helping ta 
prepare the food in itfl passage downwards. The intestine opens below in 
tice anus, some distance from the end of the body, the tail, of vary ing length,, 
lying behind it. The characters of the genera and species are reoognisable 
usually in the mature animals alone. The situation of the sexual openings, 
and in the males, two homy out-growths, connected with reproduction, assist 
in supplying distinctive (maracters, as do also peculiarities in the internal 
oorgans, which can be made out with no great difficulty under the microscope 
in the living animals. Some years ago Dr. J. Bancroft drew attention to 
the destruction these minute animals were doing to the Banana and & 
nxunber of other plants in and around Bri&bane. £i Europe they have been 
found to seriously damage both the roots and foliage of florist plants ; 
in South America the coffee plants ; in Europe also they are said to have 
done more or less damage to the sugar beet and the grape vines. The best 
mode of prevention consists in changing the crops on any piece of ground so 
to prevent suitable food for the I^ematodes being afforded. On infested 
soil, therefore, plants liable to attack shouldbe followed by others unsuitable 
as food for the worms. This recommendation could hardly be carried out 
with regard to trees. 

Phtiloxbba. — Temporary flooding of the vineyards with water, or, 
where this is not practicable, Seating the roots with sulphuretted carbon, is 
recommended in " Science GK)ssip" to check this pest of the vineyard. 

Scale Insects. — The following are the recommended remedies for this 
pest : — The best natural remedy is to encourage the multiplication of certain 
minute insects belonging to the great division JSymenopiera, which are 
parastic in the Scale Insects, and destroy large numbers of them. Amongst 
the many artificial remedies the following may be noted as useful: — Soap 
solution {i lb. of soap in 1 gallon of water) or kerosene solution (about 1 
gill in 6 gallons of water), syringed or sprayed over the the plants every 
second day ; phenyle, in a strength of from 3 to 6 teaspoonf uls to 4 gallons of 
water, applied at interval? of eight days; alkalme washes, such as 
concentrated ly« of wood-asheff or of coarse potash, which, used with a 
brush, frees tho.branches from the insects; strong solution of tobacco; and 
animal oils — e,g., whale oil will destroy these insects by sufEocation^ the ofl 
closing the breathing pores along the sides of tiieur bodies. 

PBCWPPUS^ OF THE PETALS OS! PELABGOI^IUM FLOWJIRS. 
^-•'Tq poevent this; during traofiit tO' etxhihition, it ia. recommended that a 
small drop of gum be placed at the ba^e of each p^tal with a small brush, 
after which, i£ the flow^va aret carefully packed,, imy will most, likely carry 
aa^y. 
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EDIBLE FUNGI. 

The question being frequently put — " How are we to distinguish the 
edible from poisonous or deleterious species P" I take the opportunity of 
extracting from Dr. M. C. Cooke's ** British Edible Fungi that great 
authority's answer to the same question: — "The question is often pro- 
pounded—' Is there no general rule by which good or harmless fungi can 
be distinguished from those which are deleterious P' Many attempts have 
been made to answer this question, but none of them are satisfactory except 
the negative ono, to the effect that no rule can be laid down which shall oe 
of unirersal apnlication in the discrimination of dangerous fungi. The only 
safeguard is to become acquainted, by means of well-defined features, with 
some of the best of the esculent species, and by no means to ex|>eriment with 
those which are unknown It is true that this process will entail the trouble 
of learning something, but better far to acquire the necessary elementary 
inforniation than run the risk of mishaps. We have always protested 
against foolish risk/ and cautioned would-be fungus- eaters against cooking 
and eating anj kinds which they do not know unmistakably. There is no 
difficulty in recognising all the best kinds by means of ordinary intelligence 
and care, and, when once known, so as to be distinguished from others 
somewhat like them, or from all the rest, then there is no fear of error. 
Good fungi have usually a pleasant mush roomy odour, a smell of new meal, 
a faint scent resembling anise, or no particular odour at all. Then, again, 
a fragment broken off from the freshly gathered fungus, if tasted, should 
possess an agreeable nutty flavour, with no aciJity, sharpness, or tingling 
upon the tongue. And, further, it is a most suspicious indication of bad 
qualities if a fungus when broken, cut, or bruised speedily turns of a deep 
blue or greenish colour. Avoid, therefore, all fungi with a disagreeable 
odour; a pungency of flavour, and a tendency to become blue when brui>ed." 

The following paragraph is extracted from the " Grevlllcffl " for March, 
1894:— 

" Artificial Production of Mushroom Spawn. — In a very interesting 
pamphlet entitled, * Sur un noveau proc^d^ ae culture du Champignon de 
couche,' by MM. J. Costantin and L. Matrucbot, we have an account of the 
method by which the spawn of the edible m^ishroom can be produced 
wholesale. The pure spores are collected and sown in a special sterilised 
nutrient solution, and forms a pure white cord-like mycelium. This mycelium 
is placed on sterilised dung, where it develops abundantly for some weeks. 
At this stage it has the appearance and odour characteristic of natural spawn, 
and when placed in a mushroom-bed grows and produces mushrooms 
normally. The advantages of this method are : — 

I. The production of a pure mycelium, iree from the many diseases, 

the germs of which are introduced along with the spawn as at 
present produced. 

II. Choice of varieties. It is well known that certain varieties, 
especially the one having the cap entirely white, is most esteemed 
in the market. By the method described it is alone possible to 
to perpetuate any variety in a pure state. 

III. Permanent production at spawn. At present the production of 
spawn is intermittent; by the culture process, spawn can be 
produced throughout the jear, an evident advantage." 

The authors hope to apply the same method of cultivation to other 
edible species of fungus, as tiie Morel, Boletus, <&c. 

Believing that the method could be adopted with advantage in Queens- 
land, the above extract is given in fulL 

As this is a matter of some importance, the notice may be extended so 
as to mention the known wholesome fungi, ^diich at certain seasons, or under 
special conditions, abound in Queensland. Doubtless matny of those kinds 
which, so far as at )>re3eBt known, are peculiar to Queensland or Australia, 
are esculent ; but with one exception all those here mentioned are given as 
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escident in Dr. M. C. Cooke's " British Edible FungL'* After each name is 
giren the locality where specimens of the species have been obtained, either 
by the writer or his friends. 

Agaricus (Amanitopsis) vaginatus. Bull. The Sheathed Mnshroom ; 
Indooropilly and Bockhampton. 

A. (Lepiota) proceyvsj Scop. Parasol Mushroom; Brisbane district. 

A. (Lepiota) excoriatus, Schsff. The Fawn-coloured Parasol Mush- 
room. 

A, (Zepiota) naucinus, Fries. The Nut-tree Mushroom ; in a Bris- 
bane garden. 

A. (Amillaria) melleus, Yahl. Stump Mushroom; Enoggera Creek. 

A, (Clitocyhf) cerussatus. Fries. The White-lead Coloured Mush- 
room; Albert Park, Brisbane. 

A, (Collybia) fitsipes, Bull. The Spindle-stemmed Mushroom; 
Eight-mile Plams. 

A. (Pleurotus) ostreatus, Jacq. The Oyster Mushroom. 

A, {Psalliota) campestris, Linn. Common Mushroom. 

Lactariut piperatus, Scop. The Peppery Lactarius ; Endeavour 
River. This is eaten on the continent of Europe and in America, 
but rejected in England, probably from prejudice. 

Cantharellus cibarius, Fries. The Chantarelle ; about Oxley Creek. 
This is eaten in many parts of Europe, but seems not to be a 
general favourite. 

JPanus torulosus Fries. Islands of More ton Bay. This species is 
eaten upon the continent of Europe, but is only fit for food when 
very ycung. 

Boletus luieus. Fries. The Yellow Boletus ; about Brisbane. 

B. elegans, Fries. The Bright Yellow Boletus; Oxley Creek. 
B, granulatuSt Linn. The Granular Boletus ; Eight-mile Plains. 
Boletus hadiu^y Fries. The Bay Boletus ; about Brisbane. 

B. edulis, Bull. The edible Boletus ; about Brisbane. 
B. certus, Bull. (B. oeneus. Fries.) About BrisbaLC. 

B, (sstival s. Fries. The Summer Boletus : about Brisbane. 

Dr. Cooke says that species of this genus are amongst the most 
common of the dried fungi. The stem is discarded, the 
pores cleared away from the underside of the cap, and then 
the white fleshy cap is cut in slices about the tnickness of 
a penny-piece, and thoroughly dried in the air. 
Poljfporus turnulosus, Cooke. This species is used for food by the 
aborigines at Burpengary. Specimens of this fungus have also 
been gathered near Brisbane. 
P. int^baceus. Fries. Kear Brisbane. 

Hydnum corallo^des. Scop. The Cauliflower Spring Cap ; Mount 
Mistnke. All writers recommend stewing as the best method of 
cooking Mydnums. 
Craierellus cornucopioidesyJAnn. Horn of Plenty ; Petrie's Quarries, 
Brisbane River. This fungus is by no means plentiful in Queens- 
land, which is to be regretted, for Dr. Cooke speaks highly of it, 
and says that he knew a fungus-eater who would think nothiug of 
a walk of six or eight miles with the prospect of ar dish of 
Craterellus. 
ClavariaflavOf ScheBfP. The Yellow Fairy Club ; Brisbane. 

C. hotr^tes, Pers. The Branched Fairy Club ; Taylor's Range. 
Cfasttgiata, Linn. I he Branched Fairy Club ; near Brisbane. 
C. eristata, Pers. The Crested Fairy Club ; near O'Connelltown. 
C. rugose^ Bull. The Rough Fairy Club ; tear Brisbane, 

C, aurea, Sohsdff, The Golden Fairy Club ; near Brisbane. 
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Mhmtola eturicula^'udda, JArm^ Jew's Ear; and M. pohgtrieha^ 
Mont, Jew's £ar. On the logs in damp scmbs throngnontiiiu 
colony this f ongus, which is so plentiiul dnrhig some eeasoiB, 
seems never gathered an this oolony:» although it has for yean 
formed an important export in New Zealand. 
Trewhella iuteaeens, Pors., and T, meaenterida, £etz. Brain 'Fongns. 
These two are cscnlent, but not plentiful, and too small usually 
to be worth the trouble of gathering. Like the Hirneola, this is 
found on the logs in damp scrubs. 
CJathru8 cibariu^, Fischer. The odour of this and allied species is of 
such a disagreeable character as to ^caose it to be rejected by 
most persons. 
Lycoperdon Wacinum, Berk. JBovUta lUaoina, Berk. This Puff-ball 
is icommon to many parts of Queensland. It is used for food in 
India, but only in a young state. 
Lycoperdon gemmatMvi, B&tsch, Warted PufE-ball ; Logan. 
L. Bovitta, Lion. {L, giganteum, Batsch.) The Griant PufE-ball ; 
very abundant about Milora. This species when properly 
prepared is said to be universally relished. The mode recom- 
mended by Dr. Cooke is this : Cut the ball in slices less than 
half-an-inch thick, cover them with egg beaten up, and sprinkle 
with bread-crumbs ; fry them until the surface is browned, and 
then serve. "Of course pepper and salt are belter sprinkled over 
before frying. 
Morchella deliciosa. Fries. The delicious Morel, found at GRadfield. 
Thrs and others of the genus are dried l>oth in Europe and 
India, and sold as articles of food. 
Peziza cochleata, Linn. Earth-cUps ; Brisbane. These are prepared 
for food by simply stewing, but Dr. Cooke does not ^peak very 
liighly of tliem. 
In addition to the above, the following of eur Fungi are considered 
edible in the United States of America : — 

Agarieu£ (Lepiota) cepastipe^. Sow. This and the var. cretaceus are 

often plentiful on gaiden borders about Brisbane. 
Agaricus {Collyhia) radiecUus, Belh. Specimens have been gathered 

near South Brisbane. 
Mjfgrqphorua miuiatu^, Fries. During some seasons this is very 
abundant on pasture land, but too small, one would think, to be 
worth gathering for use. 
Tolypontt jjicipes. Fries. On logs in scrubs of Southern Queensland. 
Polyporus mljureiis. Bull. On Rving trunks of trees, Bunya Moan- 
tains ; a very large fragile sjpecies. 
B^dnum lavigatum, Swartz. mght-mile Plains. 
Mffdnum t^oralioide8,i^p, Kecorded by Boron Mueller iis from 

Queen slsnd , wititoitt loeality . 
Clavafna formoscf, Pers. Beporfced as from Qneensland. 
Leotia h^rica, Fers. The loeality forgotten ; ^hmt rare in 'Queens- 
land. 
Before closing^ titis paragrspli a few more extracts maybe given from 
Dr. Cookers works, but «11 who are interested in Fungi should possess the 
works of this great autiLority upon this useful and interesting family of 
plants. 

Mushrooms of all Mnds ijbss rapidly into decay, and oonseijiien^y suffer 
rapid chemical change, so tnot even innocuous species shomd always be 
eaten as soon after tnejr are gathered «» conveniently may be. Hot even 
the common mushroom is so deiieate or so exeellent st any other ^riod as 
it is within an hottr ot two of its hernia |i^thered. OertaiiJlT.no fungus 
should be cooked as food aftoer it has exhibited any symptoms of deeaj. 
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Although oot wsed as iood by Bwropeaos, «wrely an article which eouM 
%e •obtained in Bii«h'qu»nrtities as Qie Jew's Ear Fungus {Htmeola poiytrieha) 
in QueeBsknd is worthy *tlie attention of settlers livinig near scrub land. 
The preparation fw market is of the simplest kind, as it inerely reouires 
drying in the open air. Tlie only maiiket for the article is China, and Bb. 
^ €ooke tells us that from 1872 to 1883 the export from New Zealand of this 
aartiele amounted in value to £79,752. I have bef-ore drawn attention to the 
value of this fungus for export, but think the subject of sufficient importance 
lo again refer to it. The plant is cultivated in dhinai but not in sufficient 
•quantities to meet the demand. 

EBSSNTlATi OILS.— There is no reason why many such plattts, as 
Lrivender, Aniseed, Caraway, 1 he Mints, &c., as w6ll as a number of the 
indigenous plants, should not be grown in this eolony for the sake of their 
■oils. Fiower-f arming is an industry in the neighbouring cdlonies, and from 
samples lately tested it is reported t^at 100 lb. of tihe Peppermint platnt 
j>rodu:eed 4 oz. of oil, and 1 o«. of oil from 90 lb. of Spearkrint ; 3 oz. of oil 
was also obtained from 20 lb. of the stents and leaves of Lavendula vera, 
TVom 20 lb. of our IBrisbane Pennyroyal {Mentha satureioidetf) I have 
recently Obtained 2 J oz. of oil, equal to l^e best peppermint. Of our trees 
■Chose whicb have yielded oil of the best quality, as well as the greatest 
quantity, are JSucali/ptus hcemastoma, E. microcorysy E. macnlata, var. 
cUriodorOi E. Staigeriana^ Melaleuca lettcadendron, M» linariifoliti^ and 
JBackliousia oitriod*jra, 

. PERN TREES. —Many persons comnkin of thediffieulty they find ia 
sxicoessf uUy removing these pmnts from their native habitat to their homes 
ior cultivating in bush-house or sheltered garden ?spots. Of course, if the 
^hole atem of the. fern is desired there always will be a difficulty, but for 
good pot plants let them try the following mode :— Cut ofE all fronds, and 
then only bring home, say, from 6 in. to 2 ft. or so of the upjier part of the 
trunk ; plant this in a pot or tub in a compost suitable for ferns ; place in 
a shady, damp, codl spot of the bush-honse, and the Result will be the 
jwssession of a handsome plant in a very short tkne. 

PLAT CHINA PEACH.— This tree was introduced into England from 
Jicva, ^uad was propagated by Mr. Kirke under the name of " Java Peach." 
It was fruited by Mr. Braddick at Thames Ditton, and some of these were 
figured in the transactions of the Horticultural Society of London, vol. iv„ 
1822, under the name of "Plat Peach of China." 

GINGrER. — ^The «verage vield per acre is said to be about 1,000 
*o 1,500 lb., when dried, perfectly cured, and fit for market. As long 
»8 "the ginger, when dry, is kept from the sun, it need not be peeled for 
*w6 or three days. Alter peeling for the day, put them to soak in plenty o£ 
•water over night. In the morning, wash, clean, and weigh. Put on mats, 
turn over carefully each piece at midday for six or eight days until cured. 
As sun goes down, take them in. Do not let them get wet or they will 
mildew. It takes 3 lb. of green gii^ger to make 1 lb. of dry. — G-eo. Dotie^, 
•Jamaica Bot. IBulletin, 1892. 

GBA^TINO;— in hortioultuve, the operation ci' affixing ^me portion of 
a plant to anoJiher in :sudx amflimer as that a vital anion may take pla(» 
Itetween them. It may he performed both with herbaceous and ligneous 
|)laQt8. A grafted plant consists of two parts : the stock or .stem« /and the 
ficion, which is a detached portion of anofaher plant Jto be Affixed to it 
Success can only be looked for whem the operation is peiiformed upon alliecl 
plants. Grafting by approach, or inarching, is a mode of grafting. in which, 
to make sure <ii success, the ^cion is not separated from the parent plant till 
it'has become united with the stock. 

GEAPE VINES, TO STOP BLEEDING OF.— When vines are 
|3vazied4atBi& the iieason, or en old branch k broken or cut off during the 
growing season, the wound often bleeds copiously^ and this flow of sap kaa 
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been found a very difficult matter to stop. That great authority, T. A. Znight, 
however, says : — If to four parts of scraped cheese be added one part of 
calcined oyster-shell or other pure calcareous earth, and this composition be 

Sressed strongly into the pores cf the wood, the sap will instantly cease to 
ow, so thai the largest branch may of course be taken off at any season 
with safety. 

GUMMING OF FRUIT TEEES.— When a tree is found to exude 
a q^uantity of gum, the cause will be most frequently found in defective 
drainage and unfavourable subsoil. 

HORSE RADISH.— This is a useful and wholesome vegetable that 
deserves more attention than is at present bestowed upon it by the Queens- 
land market gardener. The plant thrives best in a deep, soft, sandy loam, 
not very dry, and never inundated in water. The ground requires to be 
trenched and well pulverised. Use good strong crowns for sets, which 
need not be more than 2 in. long. The b:ds should be 4 ft. wide. In 
planting take out a trench across the bed about 12 in. deep, level and 
plant your sets along the bottom about 9 in. apart. When this is done t&ke 
out another trench, the mould from which place over the sets of the first 
trench, and proceed thus to the end of your bed. For manure use leaf- 
mould or well-rotted cow-dung. 

HYACINTHS IN GLASSES.— Fill the glasses with pure water, so 
that the base of the bulb may just touch the water ; then place them for 
about a week in a dark room ; this will promote the formation of root. 
After this expose them to as much light as possible. The water should be 
changed as it becomes impure. In doing this draw carefully out of the 
glass all the roots', and well rinse them in clean water, taking care not to 
injure them ; and at the same time well clean the inside of the glass. 

LAYERING. — This is a method of increasing plants without at once 
separating from the parent. Various methods are adopted to suit the 
requirements of diffei ent plants. A few notes may be given, such as — For 
all plants which ae of a brittle character, it is well to ^ive the branchlet of 
which it is intended to form the layer a twist between the thumb and finder 
to cause it to crack longi udinally before cutting the torgue; in f ornung 
this latter, always cut just below one of the upper buds of the shoot as it 
lies in the ground, as it will be le^s liable to break ; a piece of brick, rock, 
or stone will be found prefeiable to the usual pegs, and save time. In 
multiplying plants of the superior varieties of Blackberry, the surest mode 
of obtaining good rooted young stock is to take a dibber-stick and go round 
the parent plant, dibble holes, and insert into each, point downwaris,*the 
end of all shoots available for the purpose. They are sure to make good 
bushy plants in a very short time, while the ordinary mode of layering is 
seldom satisfactory, and never pleasant to perform. 

LEAF PROPAGATION.— The propagation of plants by their leaves 
is a method of rapid increase adopted with great advantage in the 
case of those which succeed. An incision made in aiiy firm part of 
the midrib, as well as the petiole, will in certain instances induce the pro- 
duction of a voung plant. The kinds of plants to be so propagated should 
have, as a rule, thict fleshy leaves, such as Begonias, Gloxinias, &c. Take 
the leaves which are nearly fully matured, not too old, and peg them on 
light sandy soil, and kee^ them somewhat dry, until the bulbily-like plants 
are formed where the incisions were made. x 

LECHEGUANA HONEY.— A dangerous kind of honey, supposed to 
be furnished by Paullinia auttralis and Serjania lethalis. This is given 
because plants of the above genera are to be met with in garden culture. 

LIF, LIEF, LOOF.— Names for the fibre by which the petioles of the 
Date Palm are bound together. 
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LITMUS. — A blue dye prepared from Roccella iinctoria and some otber 
Lichens, by maceration and occasional agitation in a mixture of urine, lime, 
and potasb. A kind of fermentation takes place, and tbfe licben becomes 
first reddisb and then bine. When dried it has, when mbbed with the nail, 
a coppery tint like indigo. Litmus is of great importance to chemists, as it 
affords a delicate test for acids and alkalies, since blue litmus acquires from 
acid a red tint, which is restored by alkalies. For this purpose paper is 
steeped in a solution of litmus, and then dried and bound up in packets ; 
when so prepared, it is sold under the name of test-paper. 

jVIANUUES. — Inorganic — The principal inorganic manures are ashes, 
lime, the marls, gy])sum, bones, salt, charcoal, soot, and guano. Organic— 
The principal organic manures are the dung of animals, human excrements, 
urine, flesh, blood, fish, swamp muck, seaweed, and decayed leaves, hay, 
straw, and wood. Guano, though ^n animal product, contains so large a 
proportion of salt, and is so deficient in the characteristics of recent animal 
matter, that it is generally classed with inorganic manures. 

MUDDING OR PUDDLING.— Dipping the roots of young trees, 
shrubs, and other plants in a thin mud or puddle, prcTious to fieing packed 
for sending a distance. The following is considered to form a good puddle 
for the purpose— say, 31b. of garden soil, 1 oz. of salt, 8 oz. of coal soot, and 
1 gallon of water. 

MULCHING.— Short moist stable litter makes the best mulching, and 
this, whenever possible, should be placed round all newly planted trees and 
shrubs, especially when such plants may require watering. 

NODULES.— A name given to knots of wood which are found in the 
bark of various trees. They vary both in shape and size, being from the 
size of a pin* s head to over a foot in diameter, and from globular to so 
irregular in form as to resemble a rhizome of ginger. They are supposed 
to be born in the parenchymatous tissue, and at first completely free and 
isolated in the bark, with a peculiar bark of their own. When in progress 
of development these nodules are brought in contact with the wood of the 
tree which bears them, the intermediate bark may be destroyed by the 
pressure to which it is subjected, and then the wood of the nodulfe may 
become. adherent to the wood of the tree; these curious formations are found 
veiy large in the bark of our Bunya trees, and ouite free. The wood of the 
nodule is arranged in concentric zones around a common centre, and has 
both pith and medullary rays, and however irregular, the form is evidently 
in all cases a genuine sphere; it has all the elements of organisation found 
in the trunk of the tree, but arranged differently. In the Cedar of Lebanon 
and the Olive these nodules are often abundant, and in the latter have been 
seen to produce a small branch from the summit, and we find it stated that 
the Olive may be and is at times propagated by this means, the name of 
Vovoli being given to them when used for propagation. I have, however, 
always failed in obtaining roots from such cuttings, although they may have 
kept alive in the propagation-frames for one, two, or more years. Even 
bottom heat failed to mduce rooting. 

PAPAW JUICE.— There is said to be a growing demand for this in a 
concrete state. The method of preparation as given in the Fharm, Journ., 
December, 1892, is to cut lines across the fruit, and allow the juice to drop upon 
dieets of glass, where it is allowed to dry ; this is all the preparation 
required. 

PAKTERKE. — A French term, used by the English gardener to denote 
a small enclosure or flower garden, laid out in beds of difierent sizes and 
shapes. This kind of planting produces a pleasant effect only when the 
colour of the flowers are well considered ; therefore, as all persons have not 
that nice perception of the fitness of things which is required, an extract is 
given, frar their guidance, out of a European publication. 1st. The three 
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simple colours, blue, red, and yellow, when pure, or nearly pure, contrast 
agreeably together ; but in close contiguity each of them absorbs, as it were, 
something oi the shade whick would result from a proper combination with 
the complementary colours of its neighbours. For instance, red by the side 
of yellow assumes a slight tinge of Tiolet, which is the complementary of 
yellow ; and the yellow a shade of green, which is the complementary of red. 
2nd. The colours complementary to one another contrast advantageously. 
This is sufficiently evident by the approximation of yellow and violet — com- 
posed of red and blue ; red and green — composed of yellow and blue ; or 
olue and orange — composed of red and yellow. 3rd. The binary associations 
of composite colours will also produce pleasing results, because in each 
group all three of the elementary colours will be found re-united. That the 
contrasts will be strong and effective may be judged by bringing together 
violet (red and blue), and orange (red and yellow), or the former with green 
(yellow and blue). 4th. But the results are poor or bad when simple 
colours are associated with mixed colours into whose composition they enter, 
as in this case onlj two of the primary colours are represented. Hence red 
contrasts badly with orange (yellow and red), and with violet (red and blue) j 
blue with violet (red and blue), or with green (blue and yellow). Yet if the 
simple colour form but a small proportion of the mixed colour with which it 
is associated, the contrast will be sufficiently strong to please the eye. Thus 
a lively blue produces a good effect by the side of a bright or yellowish 
green, and bright yellow by the side of a deep green in which the bbifc 
element predominates. But these two cases, as willbe seen, come within the 
preceding rules, which show that, in a general sense, contrasts are agreeable 
m the same proportion as they are decided. 5th. All colours, simple or 
compound, are brightened by the vicinity of white, and, moreover, contrast 
with it in a most agreeable manner. White has the additional advantage of 
improving bad coinbinations, by being placed between the colours that do not 
look well together, as, for instance, between red and orange, red and violet, 
or violet and blue, &c. Hence, this colour, so freelylavished in nature, 
plays an important r61e in decorative culture. 6th. With the exception of 
white, all colours are weakened by the neighbourhood of black, which 
deprives them of a certain extent of their brilliancy. Dull or deep tints 
suffer especially when associated with black — resulting, of course, from the 
feebleness of the contrasts. But as black in but few instances occurs in the 
Vegetable Kingdom, such contrasts could not be effected, except between 
plants and the soil, when this latter is very dark, and the dull purple foliage 
of some plants, or the deep purple violet flowers of others. The combina- 
tions of colours in the flower garden are commonly binary or ternary, rarely 
quartemary, unless the green of the foliage be considered as taking rank in 
these combinations. The most commendable binary combinations are 
as follows, which we arrange in the order of their respective merits :— 
(a) All colours, simple and compound, with white, though the 
brighter and purer the colours the more pleasing the contrasts; 
for example, bright or deep blue with white, rose or red with white, bright 
yellow with white, orange with white, green with white, and violet with 
white, (b) The simple colours together, or with their complementaries, such 
as red and yellow, red and blue, yellow and blue, yellow and violet, orange 
and blue, and green and red. Ternary combinations are far less numerotts, 
and in most cases white is an element; often, indeed, it is repeated. The 
following examples will enable one to judge : — White, red, and green ; 
or white, red, white and green; blue, orange, blue and white; or 
white, orange, white and blue ; white, yellov^, violet and white j or 
white, yellow, white and violet ; yellow, red, white and yellow ; white, 
red, blue and white ; or, better, white, red, white and blue ; white, 
orange, green and white ; or, better still, by interposing white between 
the orange and green ; white, orange, white and violet ; or, still more effec- 
tive, white, orange, white and violet ; white, yellow, blue and white ; or the 
same combinations with the yellow and blue separated ^J/^W^fp 
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PLANTING.— Do not plant trees or shrubs deep. This is the causd 
very often of stunted growth, early decay, and even death itself. Deep 
planting is often done with the idea that the tree will stand more firmly. 
When removing, never allow the roots to be exposed long:er than necessary, 
and see that as little injury as possible is done to them in the operation of 
removal. 

PEOPAGATION.— This term, applied to plants, means any method by 
which they can be increased in number. To deal with this subject would 
necessitate the use of illustrations, so little more than the enumeration of 
the names of the various modes employed for this object will be given. By 
seed may be termed the most natural, but a very large number of plants in 
cultivation are created by the art and ingenuity of men, and such cannot 
with safety be reproduced by seed ; therefore, recourse is made to what is 
termed budding, cuttings, grafting, layering, and leaf -pro j^agation, offset, 
tubers, bulbs, corns, &c. 

PEUNING.— Shrubs should always be done with a knife, and in such a 
manner as to leave them with a natural appearance. Clean cutting is more 
agreeable to the eye, and less hurtful to the plant, as the wound readily 
heals over. Dead branches should be cut off as close a& possible to the stem 
or parent branch, that the wound may soon be grown over. In shortening 
branches cut close to a bud, which should be on the outside of the branch 
of the tree or shrub, where such are alternately placed, as in the Peaeh. 
Hoses — It has been found best to sparingly prune vigorous-growing kinds, 
whilst the weaker- growing sorts should be cut back pretty close. 

RINGBAEKING.— This is performed by removing a ring of the bark, 
say 2 or 3 ft. from the ground, in doing which cut well into the sapwood, 
and perform the operation only when the sap is well up in the trees. 

EOCKEEY. — There is no necessity for an explanation of this term ; 
bxit a few words as to construction may be given, in this artificial arrange- 
ment of stonework, consideration must be paid to the class of plants it is 
intended to hold. The site chosen should always be sheltered from winds. 
It should be as simple as possible, free from the drip of trees. The rock 
of which it is constructed should be of a porous character. The size of the 
interstices left for the reception of plants depends also upon the kinds it 
is intended to grow ; a sandy peaty soil is best for filling up between the 
rocks, and some of these latter should be large enough to afford shade to 
small shade-loving plants. Every portion must be well drained, for, though 
plants may revel in moisture overhead at certain seasons, they, with but 
very few exceptions, will not live with stagnant water at their roots. 

EOTATION CEOPPING should be carried out as far as possible 
both in farm and garden. In changing crops it is best to avoid planting 
any to succeed others which are nearly allied. Thus it will be found 
advantageous for Cabbage, Turnips, &c., to follow Beans, Peas, Onions, &c. 
Peas have been found to do well when planted after Celery. An American 
writer says — First year, Cabbage ; second year, Onions ; third year. 
Carrots, Beets, or Parsnips ; fourth year, Potatoes or Turnips ; fifth, Celerv, 
Spinach, or Lettuce. No doubt this system could be advantageously 
applied to fruit-growing in the orchard, &c., by allowing the land to be 
occupied by one kind of fruit but for a few years, when the trees should 
all be destroyed and as dissimilar as possible a kind planted in their place. 
The time allowed to each sort of fruit would vary according to kind. This 
mode would be particularly advantageous where the subsoil was sour or 
otherwise bad. 

SEED-SOWING. — The seedsmen are frequently blamed as selling 
their customers bad seed, when in all probability the fault is rather in the 
sowing. Seeds should never be covered with more soil than about their own 
thickness. Very minute kinds should not be covered at all, merely sown on 
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the surface of the moistened soil, with perhaps a slight sprinlrliiig of sand ; 
carefully water, and remember that after a seed has ones started into life 
its coarse cannot be interrupted with impunity, and that in its early life it is 
wholly dependent upon surface moisture. These remarks apply particularly 
to sowings in pots. 

SOILS, CLASSIFICATION OF— 

Alluvial Soils are such as hare been formed by the washings of streams. 
They are generally loamy, and very fertile. 

Calcareous Soils are those in which lime, exceeding 20 per cent., becomes 
the distinguishing constituent. Calcareous soils may be either calcareous 
clays, calcareous sands, or calcareous loams, according to the proportions of 
sand or clay which may be present in them. 

Eleavy Soils. — The lieavy or clayey soils are also known as wet and cold, 
from their affinity for water. In dry weather, however, they are liable to 
bake, or become hard and brick-like. They are difficult to work, and, till 
much modified by art and labour, generally unproductive. These require 
thorough underdraining. In small gardens sand may be applied to this soil 
with advantage. Lime is valuable in improving such soil ; also ashes, and 
coarse vegetable manures. They should also be frequently worked. 

Light Soils. — ^The light or sandy and gravelly soils are denominated dry 
and warm, because they permit the water to pass readily through them. 
They are subject to drought, and have the further disadvantage of allowing 
a large proportion of the manure applied to them to pass through into the 
subsoil. They are easy to work, and crops can bo brought to perfection 
much earlier on them than on clayey soils. The addition of a ciayev soil 
will be found of advantage to this class of soil. If resting upon a clayey 
bottom this may be effected by deep working. 

Loamy Soils, — A mixture of from 15 to 60 per cent, of sand with clay 
forms a loamy soil. If the sand does not exceed 30 per cent, it is called a 
clay loam ; more than 30 per cent, constitutes it a sandy loam. 

Marly Soils. — Soils containing lime, but in which the proportion does not 
exceed 20 per cent., are sometimes called marly. 

Vegetable Moulds. — When decayed vegetable matter exists in so great 
proportion as to give the predominant character to a soil, it receives the name 
of vegetable mould. These are of various kinds, and may be either clayey, 
sandy^, or loamy, according to the predominant character of the earthy 
adnuxtures. 

Subsoils. — The productiveness of a soil depends to a considerable extent 
upon the nature of tne subsoil or bed on which it rests. A clayey subsoil is 
unfavourable, as it renders the soil wet and cold. Loose subsoils, consisting 
of gravel or sand, are also undesirable, on account of the facility with which 
moisture and the soluble portions of manures escape into them. Calcareous 
subsoils are considered best. 

SOOT is recommended as an excellent manure for pea??, onions, carrots, 
and all garden crops. Mixed with rain-water in the proportion of one 
tablespoonf ttl to a quart of water, may be used as a liquid manure for pot 
plants ; it is improved, however, by addition of the dung of domestic 
X)oultry. The rule for all liquid manures is to apply them weak and often. 

STRAWBERRIES.— For these plants the ground should be well aad 
deeply dug or trenched, adding manure liberally. Plant in rows 2 ft. apart, 
and IJ ft. from plant to plant. 

SULPHATE OF AMMONIA— A writer in Gardeners Chronicle 8&js 
that this is a valuable stimulant for heightening the colour, rendering the 
petals firm, and the foliage a dark-green, of Chrysanthemum. For use, 
dissolve for the purpose one tablespoonful of sulphate of ammonia in 4 
gallons of some weak liquid manure, and apply to the plants, say, once a 
week. 
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TAPIOCA.— Grate the Cassava. Wash it by putting in a clotK and pour- 
ing clean water on it till all the starch is washed out. The water containing 
the starch must be set down till all the starch has settled, and the water at 
the top is quite clear. Decant the water, leaving the starch at the bottom. 
Wash again with clean water, allow it to settle, and pour off the water. 
Take up the starch in lumps, and put it to quail a little in the sun. Then 
mash it up fine, and sieve it. Put a large baking-iron on the fire, and bake 
it in cakes, not too thick. The iron should not be too hot, as the cakes must • 
not be baked brown. Then dry well in the sun, and beat in a mortar, coarse 
or fine as required. If sieved, it will give two qualities, fine aad coarse. — 
Ex. Jamaica Bot. Bulletin, 1892. 

THINNING FRUIT.— If we were not aware of the fact, a glance at the 
bulk of fruit brought into the towns for sale would at once show that little 
or no attention was paid in Queensland to this most important operation. 
The exhaustion consequent upon the production of seed is a chief cause of 
the decay of plants. This explains why fruit trees are weakened or rendered 
temporarily unproductive, and even killed, by being allowed to ripen too 
large a crop of fruit, or to " over-bear" themselves, as it is termed. Will 
amateurs, who we often hear boasting that their trees are breaking down with 
fruit, bear this in mind ? An English writer on the subject says truly — 
" The thinning ot fruit is one of the most important operations of the garden, 
though one of the least generally practised. It should be done, however, 
with a bold and fearless hand ; and the perfection of that which is allowed 
to remain will amply reward the grower, in harvest time, for the apparent 
sacrifice made. But he will not reap his reward only in this year, for the 
trees, thus kept unweakened by over-production, will be able to mature 
their wood, and deposit their store of sap in their vessels, so absolutely 
necessary for their fruitfulness next searon. 

TRENCHING. — In a garden this is always necessary, so a simple 
mode of performing the work may be given. Open a trench about 2 ft. 
wide, one full spit, and the shovelling deep, and remove the soil from it to 
where it is intended to finish the piece ; then put in the dung, and dig it in 
with the bottom spit in the trench ; if the ground is very hard, break up 
with a pick before putting in the dung ; then fill up this trench with the top 
spit of the second, treating it in like manner, and so on. The advantages of 
this plan of working the soil are— The good soil is retained at the top, an 
imjwrtant consideration where the subsoil is poor or bad ; the bottom soil is 
enriched and loosened for the penetration and nourishment of the roots, and, 
allowing them to descend deeper, they are not so liable to suffer from 
drought in dry weather ; strong soil is rendered capable of absorbing more 
moisture, and yet remains dry at the surface, by the water passing ^wn 
more rapidly to the subsoil, and it ensures a thorough shifting of the soil. 

TEUNCHEONS— These are offsets from the base of tree-stumps, and 
are obtained in the following manner : —In the propagation of the Olive and 
similar trees, an old tree is cut off near the base of the stem, which latter 
being left in the ground will usually send up shoots from the colli im below 
the surface of the soil ; these are allowed to grow until their stems have 
attained a diameter of 1 or 2 in., when they are each cut off at about 2 ft. 
from the ground, and with an axe each is severed with a portion of the butt 
from the old stump. Each of these off'sets is termed a truncheon, and can 
at once be planted where a tree is required. 

TURF. — Turfs should be cut as thin as possible, for if the ground is 
properly prepared to receive them the herbage will form fresh rootlets in 
the fresh soils j besides, a thin sod is more elastic, and thus is more evenly 
beaten down. 



By Authority : Edmund Gregory, Government Printer, William street, Briabane. 
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